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THE  POET’S  NOVEMBER  DAYS. 

O sunless  days ! 

O days,  with  every  hope  of  life  and  summer  sunshine  gone  ; 

When  wintry  winds  like  lost  despair, 

Through  leafless  treetops  moan,  and  moan,  and  moan. 

O dreary  days ! 

When  earth,  our  mother,  'plains  forsakenly,  that  she  is  old, 

Wraps  close  her  cloak  of  wintry  clouds, 

And  shivering  weeps  within  its  dusky  fold. 

O joyless  days  ! 

O days,  when  all  our  human  griefs  seem  hopeless,  sad,  and  deep. 

We  fain  would  sob  ourselves  to  rest 
Like  her  in  dreamless,  soul  lorgetting  sleep. 

O lingering  days  ! 

Poor  earth,  thou'rt  old  and  lone  and  soon  must  come  the  night. 

When  thou  must  lie  within  thy  shroud 
So  cold,  so  still,  so  pure  in  spotless  white. 

Yet  passing  days! 

The  sun  anon  shall  bring  thee  life  and  sweet  maternity, 

Thy  veins  again  shall  leap  with  joy, 

And  youth  and  beauty  shall  return  to  thee. 

Ah  patient  days  ! 

My  heart,  that  with  the  earth  has  wept  and  with  her  longed  to  die, 

Must  wait  alone  through  wintry  days. 

The  quickening  of  its  heavenly  spring  in  God’s  eternity. 

Christina  D.  Young. 


“ FORGET  THYSELF.” 

Self-consciousness  is  a characteristic  of  the  young  teacher’s 
first  year  in  school.  Jt  paralyzes  his  best  endeavors,  and  sends 
him  home  discouraged  many  a night.  Certainly  to  be  always 
thinking  how  you  look,  and  whether  your  pupils  are  criticising  you; 
to  hesitate  in  pronunciation  and  half-swallow  the  word  for  fear  the 
accent  may  be  wrong;  to  stand  stock-still  lest  your  movements  be 
thought  ungraceful;  to  be  fearful  that  your  hair  is  disarranged  or 
some  article  of  clothing  awry;  to  interpret  the  smothered  laughter 
in  the  room  as  proceeding  from  a smud  e on  your  face  or  some 
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wretched  device  pinned  to  your  back;  in  short,  to  be  quite  en- 
veloped—-hands,  feet,  body,  head,  eyes,  voice — in  an  atmosphere 
of  timidity,  half-dread,  half-apology;  the  climax  of  the  agony 
being  the  consciousness  that  you  are  self-conscious,  and  that  your 
students  know  this  also  and  pity  you  — this,  I repeat,  is  a school- 
room climate,  in  which  ideas  grow  weakly  and  sickly,  like  the 
slimsy,  pale,  feeble  plants  in  a dense  grove. 

No  doubt  every  teacher  has  passed  through  such  a stage  of 
pedagogic  growth,  and  remembers  only  too  keenly  the  distress  of  it. 
If  all  have  not  passed  through  it  themselves,  they  have  at  any 
rate  witnessed  its  blighting  effects  upon  others.  It  probably  did 
not  last  long,  for  teaching  is  not  conducive  to  coyness  or  modesty. 
But,  as  before  observed,  it  probably  lasted  long  enough  to  draw 
vivid  lines  on  the  memory.  Some  such  background  of  experience 
as  this  must  be  supposed  in  order  to  account  for  the  applause 
which  greeted  a prominent  educator  a few  years  ago  as  he 
delivered  himself  of  a wild  speech  something  like  this: 

"Forget  yourself  utterly.  Forget  that  you  are  using  this 
method  or  that  method.  Forget  that  you  are  teacher,  and  they 
are  pupils;  that  you  must  be  dignified,  and  they  respectful.  For- 
get that  you  have  a bearing,  that  you  make  gestures,  that  you  are 
troubled  with  manners.  Forget  that  you  have  clumsy  or  shapely 
hands  and  feet;  that  you  are  homely,  handsome,  or  plain;  that 
you  are  neat,  well-dressed,  or  shabby;  that  you  are  adorning  or 
murdering  the  English  language.  Forget  yourself  utterly.  Forget 
even  time  and  place.  Remember  nothing  of  your  personality; 
remember  only  your  lesson,  and  be  that  lesson!  Concentrate  your- 
self into  an  eye  and  a voice.  Resolve  yourself  into  an  idea,  and 
do  not  become  yourself  again  till  that  idea  has  left  its  impress  on 
every  mind  before  you.” 

This  is  most  excellent  advice  to  — “ angels  and  just  men  made  per- 
fect.” The  teachers  of  Utah — both  the  men  and  the  angels  — have 
therefore  widely  adopted  it.  Let  us  visit  some  cf  their  schools, 
then,  and  witness  the  effect  of  this  beatific  forgetfulness  of  self. 

Here  is  a teacher  of  arithmetic.  He  is  squarely  facing  the 
class — with  his  back.  Absorption  in  an  idea  could  not  be  more 
complete.  He  is  mentally  chasing  it  hither  and  thither  on  the 
blackboard.  Over  his  shoulders  and  under  his  arms  we  catch 
furtive  glimpses  of  this  race,  by  the  traces  left  behind.  These 
are  villainous  curves  with  long  and  short  tails,  scraggy  partition 
lines  pointing  in  every  direction,  and  spider-legged  figures  sprawl- 
ing between. 

What  a picture  is  left  when  the  tussle  is  over!  Nothing  can 
equal  it  in  intricacy  of  evolution  and  utter  abandon  of  shape 
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unless  it  be  the  wriggling  and  contortions  of  the  class  while  await- 
ing results.  Now  the  teacher  turns  round,  dust-covered  from  head 
to  foot,  and  announces,  "I’ve  got  it."  The  smile  on  his  face  de- 
clares how  completely  he  had  forgotten  himself,  his  class,  and  all 
the  world.  We  take  a good  look  at  him.  His  collar  is  frayed 
and  soiled,  and  his  cravat  has  taken  a slide  to  the  left.  He  does 
not  arrange  it.  The  dust  of  former  tussles  has  accumulated  in 
visible  layers  on  his  coat  and  vest.  His  shoes  are  unblacked  and 
his  face  unshaven.  He  is  evidently  absorbed  by  ideas  continually, 
whether  at  home  or  in  school. 

Naturally  we  look  around  to  see  what  effect  these  things  have 
upon  the  children.  The  floor  is  littered  with  paper  and  apple- 
cores.  Like  teacher,  like  pupils.  Untidiness  has  settled  over  the 
school  like  a grease-spot.  Hair  unkempt,  faces  here  and  there  un- 
washed, mouths  with  the  marks  of  dinner,  or  the  dust  of  "mumble 
peg"  still  clinging  to  them,  hands  suggestive  of  digger  Indians, 
and  a general  odor  suggestive  of  Utes!  We  look  in  vain  for  a 
wash-bowl  and  towel;  and  why  not  in  vain,  where  there  is 
neither  precept  nor  example?  How  could  you  expect  a teacher 
utterly  forgetful  of  self  to  withdraw  his  soul  from  the  lesson  long 
enough  to  note  these  trifles'  If  he  cannot  see  these  things  in 
himself,  how  should  he  see  them  in  his  pupils?  Examining  the 
note-books  of  the  class,  we  find  the  "sums”  spread  out  in  irregular 
patches,  just  as  the  teacher  leaves  them  on  the  board.  The  copy- 
books exhibit  the  delusion  that  scribbling  is  a means  of  getting 
freedom  of  movement.  Fly-leaves  in  other  books  are  filled  with 
scrawls  and  doggerel  rhymes.  Everything  scratchable  is  scratched 
from  the  desk-top  to  the  walls  and  brass  door  knob;  and  places 
are  not  wanting  for  the  obscene  to  leave  their  smutty  finger  marks. 

Now,  which  side  of  this  teacher  leaves  the  deeper  impress  upon 
the  school,  the  forgetful,  or  the  conscious  side? 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  another  school.  Here  the  teacher 
is  lecturing  on  U.  S.  History.  His  subject  is  evidently  the 
Immediate  Causes  of  the  Revolution.  There  is  no  question  that 
his  interest  is  great  enough  to  induce  utter  forgetfulness  of  self. 
Nor  is  it  without  effect.  The  class  has  caught  the  enthusiasm  by 
contagion. 

But  it  is  our  business  to  study  the  by-products  of  this  kind  of 
teaching,  so  we  watch  the  teacher.  Every  minute  or  two  he  runs 
his  fingers  straight  upward  through  his  fore-locks.  As  these  are 
long  and  well-oiled  they  stand  straight  up  like  "quills  on  the  fret- 
ful porcupine,"  until  by  a forward  stroke  he  brings  them  over  his 
forehead  again.  His  left  hand  continually  toys  with  his  watch 
chain,  rolling  it  on  his  finger  and  unrolling  it  again.  Now  he 
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leans  against  the  desk  and  crosses  his  legs;  but  he  does  not  rest 
long  in  this  attitude.  He  next  spreads  -out  his  legs,  and,  with 
hands  behind  him,  assumes  the  vulgar  slovenliness  of  the  street 
corner.  Now  he  has  sat  down,  and,  with  a ruler  held  aloft  in  his 
right  hand,  he  leans  back  and  actually  lays  one  foot  over  the  egde 
of  the  desk.  A question  arouses  him,  and  he  gets  up  with  un- 
dignified haste  and  goes  to  a map  near  by.  Now  as  he  turns 
again  to  the  class,  he  grips  the  ruler  at  each  end  and  bends  it  in 
the  form  of  a bow.  Now  his  body  assumes  an  attitude  as  if  about 
to  make  a spring  through  a trapeze.  Now  he  marches  toward  the 
class  nervously  beating  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  talking  as  he 
goes. 

This  teacher,  let  it  be  remembered,  has  been  quite  uncon- 
scious of  his  physical  manoeuvering,  so  engrossed  has  he  been 
with  the  subject-matter.  The  cause  of  his  restlessness  is  quite 
apparent.  His  mind  generates  greater  quantities  of  nervous  force 
than  it  is  able  to  use  in  thought,  and,  as  he  has  not  acquired  the 
power  of  storing  it  up,  it  escapes  by  every  possible  channel,  mak- 
ing literally  a leakage  of  vital  energy.  Thus  he  is  prodigal  of  his 
life  force.-  He  lacks  self-control.  His  thought  dominates  him, 
and  he  bends  hither  and  thither  as  it  lists.  Like  an  engine  too 
light  for  its  head  of  steam,  his  nervous  organization  trembles 
under  the  strain  of  its  own  tension.  He  will  die  ere  his  appointed 
time  comes. 

Now,  were  these  effects  detrimental  only  to  him,  we  might  let 
him  go  on  in  the  delusion  that  he  should  forget  everything  save 
the  mental  aspect  of  his  subject.  But  what  effect  has  his  nervous 
and  ungainly  posturing  upon  the  susceptible  minds  that  see  his 
every  movement?  What  moral  right  has  he  to  place  before  the 
class  such  a slovenly  model  of  humanity — stoop-shouldered, 
hollow-chested,  neck  crooning  forward,  limbs,  the  movements  of 
which  suggest  stilts  and  pump  handles?  This  image  he  stamps 
ineffaceably  upon  their  minds;  and  what  is  worse,  he  associates 
with  it  some  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  human  mind,  the 
mental  and  moral  qualities  which  make  every  true  teacher  the 
pattern  hero  of  his  pupils. 

"If  we  would  be  like  him  in  mind  we  must  be  like  him  in 
form  and  bearing.”  Such  is  the  unvoiced  reasoning  of  children. 

I know  this  only  too  well  from  my  own  early  experience.  What 
hope  is  there  then  of  making  manly  men  and  womanly  women  as 
long  as  teachers  will  persist  in  ignoring  the  fact  that  they  them- 
selves are  physical  freaks?— as  long  as  they  persist  in  "utterly  for- 
getting self”  that  they  may  forsooth  put  all  their  energy  upon  the 
idea? 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  same  case.  Here  we 
have  a teacher  presenting  a general  object  lesson.  She  evidently 
believes  also  in  forgetting  self  and  projecting  her  soul  into  her 
work.  Let  us  listen  to  her. 

“Yesterday,  children  I told  you  I — er — we’d  have  a lesson  on — 
what  did  I tell  you,  children?  How  many  can  tell  me?”  (All  hold 
up  their  hands. ) 

Little  girl:  “You  said  you’d  tell  us  a story  about  ants.” 

Teacher:  “Yes,  that’s  right.  Well,  ants  are  little — how  many 
have  seen  an  ant?”  (All  hold  up  hands.) 

Jamie:  “There’s  lots  of  ’em  at  the  corner  of  our  house.  One  day 
I gave  ’em  some  bread  crumbs,  ’an’  you  ought  to  ’a’  seen  ’em 
carryin’  ’em  down  the  hole." 

Mary:  “Teacher,  once  a naughty  ant  bit  our  baby  and  made 
him  cry  orful.  ” 

Teacher:  “Here’s  some  ants  in  this  paper  sack.  I’m  going  to 
give  you  each  one;  mind  and  don’t  let  ’em  bite  you.  ' (Cries: 
“Oh,  oh,  oh,  I don’t  want  any.”  “I  do.  I’ll  kill  ’em  if  they  go 
to  bite.”)  “Here,  Mary,  you  may  distribute  the  toothpicks.  Now, 
keep  ’em  from  runnin’  off  the  desk  with  the  toothpicks.  Have  you 
each  one?  Willie,  you  may  tell  me  how  many  legs  an  ant  has.” 

Willie:  “Six.” 

“That’s  right.  An  ant  has  six  legs.  Ants— er — who  wants  to 
know  what  ants  live  on?” 

Little  boy:  “Teacher,  its  gone  up  my  sleeve!"  (Boy  rubs  his 
sleeve,  then  screams,  "Oh!  oh!  oh!  he’s  bitin  me!") 

Teacher  (coming  to  the  rescue):  “Where?  Where?” 

"There,  right  there.  Oh!  oh!” 

Teacher:  “Never  mind,  my  boy,  it  won’t  smart  long;  next  time 
you  must  be  more  careful."  (Several  ants  have  escaped  by  this 
time,  and  there  is  a general  scramble  to  get  out  of  the  way.  The 

teacher  gathers  those  still  left  and  proceeds  with  her  lecture.) 
Space  will  not  permit  further  quotation  from  this  interesting  les- 
son. Sufficient  has  been  given  to  illustrate  the  merits  and  the 
blemishes.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  interest  aroused,  and 
although  the  teacher  evidenty  has  no  logical  plan,  she  will  succeed 
in  conveying  facts  and  stimulating  observation. 

But  note  the  recklessness  of  her  English.  First,  she  is  given 
to  broken  sentences;  that  is,  to  starting  a sentence  and  then  throw- 
ing it  away  for  a different  construction.  Second,  she  violates  syn- 
tax—with  fluency.  Third,  she  repeats  answers,  parrot-like,  there- 
by helping  to  weaken  the  power  of  attention  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, she  should  make  it  her  duty  to  strengthen  every  day. 

These  mistakes  she  has  made  for  years,  makes  them  every 
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day,  and  will  probably  continue  to  make  them  to  the  end  of  her 
career.  How  shall  she  avoid  it?  She  believes  in  forgetting  self 
utterly,  in  putting  all  her  soul  into  the  ideas  of  the  lesson.  How 
then  shall  she  discover  what  is  so  patent  to  us? 

Again  I ask,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  unconscious  teaching? 
If  I should  see  a man  bending  all  his  energies  to  fill  a barrel  with 
water,  yet  totally  oblivious  to  half-a-dozen  leaks  below,  I might 
praise  his  industry  and  good  intentions,  but  I should  have  to 
condemn  his  judgment.  So,  with  teachers  of  this  kind,  they 
merely  shift  the  crudeness  of  human  nature.  They  might  be  called 
transmuters  of  ignorance,  if  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  ignorance 
remains  ignorance,  no  matter  what  its  disguises.  In  this  case 
ignorance  lurks  in  (or  is)  the  dark  places  of  the  pupil’s  head. 
Driven  from  there  by  the  illumination  of  ideas,  it  finds  lodgment 
in  the  child’  tongue,  there  to  remain  throughout  life.  This 
explanation  may  be  figurative  and  fanciful,  but  it  gees  a long  way 
toward  accounting  for  English  “as  she  is  spoke"  by  the  masses. 

Another  unconscious  teacher  must  be  in  yonder  room,  since 
not  even  brick  walls  can  keep  from  us  what  she  herself  is  supremely 
unconscious  of — her  voice.  Was  it  not  this  tuneful  creature  who 
gave  occasion  for  the  slang,  “She’s  ’way  up  in  G!”?  Shakespeare 
speaks  of  a “voice  sweet  and  low,  a most  excellent  thing  in 
woman."  But  then,  of  course,  he  did  not  say  a most  excellent 
thing  in  a teacher.  And  if  he  had,  would  his  evidence  count  in 
opposition  to  the  great  pedagogic  doctrine,  “Forget  the}  self?” 

No,  we  will  not  go  into  her  room,  if  you  please  — that  is,  I 
will  not.  I have  been  there  too  often  for  my  nerves.  I am  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  a teacher’s  voice  in  a high  key.  I can  tell  you 
all  about  her  school  without  going  in.  It  is  noisy.  The  desks  are 
noisy;  the  books  are  noisy.  Slates  when  rubbed  set  your  nerves 
on  edge.  The  floor  creaks;  the  door  hinges  need  oiling.  Noisy 
imps  collect  in  every  crevice.  Noises  without  bodies  creep  and 
crawl  and  dance  and  shout  in  glee.  The  teacher  takes  a sup  of 
vinegar  now  and  then,  but  still  her  voice  fails  to  control  things. 
Everything  loose  vibrates  to  her  tongue,  and  if  she  has  been  there 
long,  everything  is  loose,  you  may  be  sure.  Thus  all  sounds  unite 
in  one  direful  symphony  of  pandemonium.  And  why  should  it  not 
be  so?  The  teacher’s  voice  is  the  high,  infeneral  tenor.  Is  it 
strange  that  things  with  power  of  accompaniment  should  do  their 
level  best  to  furnish  body  for  the  music? 

Here,  then,  is  another  product  of  this  wild  theory  of  forget- 
fulness— the  worst  of  all.  If  the  child  is  a natural-born  savage,  as 
Colonel  Parker  asseits,  I should  rather  keep  him  out  of  school 
where  his  savagery  may  remain  mute  and  inarticulate,  than  send 
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him  where  by  contact  with  such  a teacher  it  will  be  made  damna- 
bly vibrant.  Deliver  me  from  loud-mouthed  specimens  of 
humanity ! 

I have  now  considered  four  cases  First,  the  teacher  whose 
forgetfulness  produces  slovenly  habits  in  his  pupils.  Second,  the 
teacher  whose  one-sided  zeal  produces  in  his  pupils  mannerisms, 
and  a general  form  and  bearing  unfit  for  cultured  society.  Third, 
the  teacher  whose  devotion  to  the  thought- side  only  leaves  the 
expression  loose  and  ragged.  Fourth,  the  teacher  whose  intense 
but  utterly  uncontrolled  force,  unconsciously  brings  to  the  surface 
the  rasping  discords  of  the  soul. 

Now,  1 do  not  pretend  that  the  weaknesses  of  teachers  occur 
in  this  order  as  regards  the  sexes,  nor  that  if  a teacher  has  one  of 
them  it  excludes  the  others;  neither  are  these  the  only  tendencies 
that  might  be  used  to  oppose  the  doctrine.  I present  them  merely 
as  some  of  the  typical  faults  of  the  profession.  It  is  more  than 
likely,  that  where  one  of  these  faults  is  prominent,  the  others  are 
present  also,  with  more  or  less  power  to  cripple  the  teacher’s  use. 
fulness. 

The  most  deplorable  thing  in  connection  with  this  matter  is 
that,  under  the  prevailing  craze,  no  reform  in  these  matters  is 
likely  to  come  from  the  inside--the  side  of  teachers.  Nor  will  the 
pressure  from  the  outside — the  side  of  trustees  and  patrons — avail 
much  so  long  as  teachers  dismissed  in  one  county  can  get  employ- 
ment in  the  next  without  question  or  hindrance,  and  especiallv  so 
long  as  patrons  and  trustees  share  the  delusion  of  teachers  as  to 
what  is  good  teaching. 

Let  us  then  calmly  consider  the  pedagogical  value  of  the 
proposition  that  heads  this  paper.  First,  granting  for  the  time 
that  it  is  a valuable  maxim,  is  there  any  need  to  urge  it  upon 
teachers?  A little  reflection  must  decide  that  there  is  not.  Most 
of  the  tendencies  I have  named  are  habits  antedating  the  normal 
training  of  these  teachers — habits  that  college  life  scarcely  modi 
fied.  Being  habits  they  are  not  in  consciousuess.  Even  if  they 
were  they  could  not  remain  so  long  in  the  case  of  young  teachers. 
Cultured  minds — minds  of  great  power,  may  keep  a wide  range  of 
objects  in  consciousness;  but  amateurs  in  mentality — young 
teachers — have  difficulty  in  keeping  more  than  one  or  two.  What 
becomes  of  activities  that  cannot  be  kept  in  consciousnes?  They 
must  still  go  on  in  some  fashion.  A teacher  must  assume  some 
posture,  must  use  his  voice,  must  employ  syntax,  must  dress,  must 
have  manners.  If  he  can  spare  no  mind-energy  to  attend  to  these 
things,  the  lower  or  habit-forming  brain-centers  take  hold  of  them 
and  reduce  them  to  automaticity  with  just  that  crudeness  or  polish 
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which  they  had  when  they  dropped  out  of  consciousness,  and  no 
more.  It  is  useless  then  for  an  educator  to  preach,  “Forget  thy- 
self.’’ As  well  preach  to  the  melting  snow,  “Flow  down  the 
canyon.  ” 

Second,  is  it  a valuable  maxim?  If  so,  wherein  lies  its 
truth?  To  the  first  question  we  must  sav  both  yes  and  no.  But 
let  us  answer  the  second  question  first.  Let  100  represent  the 
mind-energy  of  a genius;  then  human  beings  must  range  downwards 
to  1.  Take  a teacher  represented  by  a mentrl  range  of  10.  It  is 
plain  that  this  force  must  not  be  dissipated.  Concentrated  it  may 
do  something,  but  if  half  of  it,  say,  is  given  to  conquering  the 
crudities  of  self,  the  other  half  is  almost  impotent  so  far  as  teach- 
ing is  concerned.  Here  then  is  a dilemma:  dividing  his  energies, 
such  a teacher  becomes  impotent,  but  concentrating  them,  his  left 
hand  tears  down  what  his  right  builds.  What  shall  be  done  with 
such  a one?  Let  him  refrain  from  teaching,  and  put  all  his  'mind- 
energy  upon  himself.  When  he  has  replaced  his  crudities  by 
habits  he  can  afford  to  forget,  he  maj7  begin  again. 

The  first  question  now  answers  itself.  Forget  thyself  is  a 
valuable  maxim,  but  only  as  above  stated  to  “angels  and  just  men 
made  perfect.”  I have  not  met  any  of  these  in  the  teacher’s 
profession.  There  are  no  doubt  teachers  among  us  who  can  afford 
relatively  to  follow  the  maxim,  and  I believe  great  teachers  have 
so  followed  it,  as  a rule.  But  whether  they  are  great  because  of 
it  or  m spite  of  it  is  a debatable  question.  In  my  mind,  Pestalozzi 
would  have  been  a greater  teacher  had  he  diverted  a fraction  of 
his  mind-energy  to  things  he  quite  forgot. 

As  for  struggling  teachers  like  you  and  me  the  proposition  is 
sheer  nonsense.  As  well  say  to  the  carpenter:  Bend  your  mind 

upon  your  work  and  forget  your  tools;  or  to  the  engineer:  Attend 

to  your  gearing  and  time-table,  and  let  your  machinery  take  care 
of  itself. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  I have  said  against  the  maxim,  forget  thy- 
self is  the  only  road  to  perfection;  for  what  is  it  but  another  way 
of  saying:  Tie  up  your  activities  into  habits  as  fast  as  you  can, 
thereby  leaving  your  consciousness  free  to  make  higher  conquests. 
As  a working  rule,  however,  let  us  modify  it  to  read  thus:  “For- 

get thyself  in  any  particular  only  when  thou  canst  feel  thyself 
comparatively  perfect  in  it.” 

Nathan  Lawrence. 


Reason  is  the  glory  of  human  nature,  and  one  of  the  chief  emi- 
nences whereby  we  are  raised  above  the  beasts,  in  this  lower  world. 
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The  Journal  of  Pedagogy  is  somewhat  late  in  making;  its  bow 
to  the  teachers  cf  this  inter- mountain  region,  hut  it  comes  none 
the  less  with  a generous  greeting  and  a hearty  good-will.  It  assumes 
that  every  teacher  in  our  rock-bound  kindergarten  is  its  friend,  and 
will  welcome  it  with  gladness.  It  has  therefore  no  apologies  to 
make  for  intrusion,  and  only  a short  story  as  to  how  it 
"came  to  come.” 

Utah  has  probably  over  fifteen  hundred  teachers  now  at  work 
in  her  public  and  private  schools.  We  have  no  mean  of  approxi- 
mating the  number  in  the  adjoining  states  and  territories;  but 
they  are  not  behind  in  education.  From  a variety  of  circumstances 
this  army  of  educators  may  be  counted  more  homogeneous  in 
thought  and  method  than  any  similar  body  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  these  conditions  will  occur  to  every  teacher  upon  a 
moment’s  reflection.  First,  nature’s  granite  walls  have  made  our 
State  the  Switzerland  of  the  Western  world.  Second,  most  of  its 
teachers,  born  within  view  of  its  snow-capped  summits,  and  reared 
amid  its  mighty  canyon  fastnesses  have  by  environment  been 
made  very  much  like  one  another  and  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Third,  most  have  drawn  their  pedagogic  inspiration  chiefly  from 
two  sources — from  Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser,  who  brought  to  us  the 
New  Education  a score  of  years  ere  it  began  to  revolutionize  the 
East;  and  from  Dr.  John  R.  Park,  who  tempered  the  austerity  of 
the  German  method  by  the  kindly  discipline  so  characteristic  of 
American  schools. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  these  factors,  and  others  that 
might  be  named,  did  not  make  our  educational  efforts  distinctive 
in  conception  and  execution;  and  the  fact  that  we  are  thus  unique 
was  noticed  in  the  Journal  oj  Education , by  Prof.  Kenyon,  of  the 
Cook  County  Normal,  after  he  had  made  an  examination  of  our 
school  exhibits  at  the  World’s  Fair.  He  says: 

“In  the  originality  and  general  merit  of  its  exhibits  Utah 
stands  easily  first  in  the  Western  group.  It  would  seem  that  a 
certain  isolation  has  spared  its  schools  from  the  blights  which 
only  recently  are  beginning  to  release  the  various  school  systems 
throughout  the  States.  Here  behind  the  Western  mountains  a 
system  of  education  is  being  matured  that,  while  it  challenges  the 
best  elsewhere,  owes  its  upbuilding  very  greatly  to  the  peculiar 

stamina  of  its  own  communities.” 

* * 

* 

Now  the  question  is,  shall  we  emphasize  and  make  more 
powerful  this  distinctiveness,  or  shall  we  seek  to  obliterte  it? 
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Shall  we  play  the  leading  part — crudely  perhaps  till  we  learn  to 
play  it  well — or  shall  we  strive  to  become  harmonious  accompani- 
ment to  other  systems? 

It  will  readily  be  granted  that  we  must  not  cease  to  borrow 
and  adapt  from  all  the  world.  But  shall  we  make  the  patch 
greater  than  the  garment?  History  teaches  the  lesson  that  true 
greatness  is  achievable  only  by  intense  individuality:  not  this 

alone,  but  this  as  an  iron,  that  is,  an  inflexible  framework.  "It  is 
only  a question  of  clear  thinking,”  said  Dr.  Elliot  in  an  address 
before  the  students  of  the  Academy.  “Think  more  clearly  in  the 
West  than  we  do  in  the  East,  and  we  shall  come  here  to  learn  of 
you.”  Well,  let  us  make  them  come. 

* * 

* 

But  this  means  so  much  that  it  is  well  we  cannot  grasp  it  all 
at  once,  else  its  very  magnitude  would  crush  us.  Let  us  rather 
enquire,  what  can  we  do?  What  should  we  do  first? 

We  must  first  find  a voice.  Thoughts  clarify  in  sound — 
unvoiced  they  die  the  death  of  the  still-born.  This  means  that 
the  inter-mountain  teachers  must  have  a journal  in  which  to  record 
their  discoveries  —if  they  have  made  any,  and  to  voice  their 
thoughts  and  sentiments  — if  their  minds  have  reached  the  stage  of 
growth  when  they  begin  to  bear  such  fruit. 

The  Journal  believes  that  Western  teachers  have  reached  that 
stage  of  growth.  It  believes,  moreover,  that  the  fruit,  like  that  of 
all  young  orchards,  will  be  large,  luscious,  and  of  a distinctly 
original  flavor.  And  this  is  the  story  of  how  the  Journal  of 
Pedagogy  “came  to  come.” 

* * 

* 

But  a teacher’s  paper  has  some  points  in  common  with  things 
unpoetical  and  mundane.  One  of  these  is  the  relationship  it  holds 
to  the  ubiquitous  but  untamable  dollar.  The  preparation  of  suita- 
ble subject-matter  may  perhaps  be  looked  for  on  the  score  of 
educational  enthusiasm,  but  there  the  line  must  be  drawn:  the 

printer’s  devil  requires  the  cold  cash.  To  publish  even  so  unpre- 
tentious a paper  as  this  opening  number  of  the  Journal  for  the 
school  year  cannot  be  done  short  of  a thousand  dollars  for  printing 
alone;  to  publish  as  good  a paper  as  it  is  destined,  we  trust,  to 
become  will  require  that  sum  several  times  over.  Where  is  this 
means  to  come  from? 

* * 

* 

We  quite  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  would  have  been  well  had 
the  initiative  in  this  matter  been  taken  by  some  concerted  move- 
ment of  a state  teachers’  organization.  But  practically  we  have 
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no  such  organization,  and  it  is  therefore  a question  which  shall 
come  first:  we  need  the  paper  to  cement  the  organization  quite  as 
much  as  the  organization  to  sustain  the  paper.  One  thing  was 
quite  plain:  the  financial  risk  involved  in  the  venture  must  be 

definitely  located,  and  this  is  how  it  was  done.  A number  of  pro- 
minent teachers  some  of  whom  belong  to  the  B.  Y.  Academy  Fac- 
culty  met  and  considered  the  advisability  of  starting  such  a paper. 
It  was  by  no  means  certain  that  its  earnings  for  a year  or  two 
would  pay  the  printer’s  bills.  Each  therefore  placed  opposite  his 
name  a certain  sum  of  money  as  a pledge  to  make  good  any 
deficit.  It  thus  became  possible  for  the  Journal  of  Pedagogy 
to  begin  its  career. 

* * 

* 

Now  the  end  of  this  whole  matter  is:  we  ask  your  support  as 
well  as  your  friendship. 

Kindly  examine  the  contents  of  this  number.  You  will  be  the 
sole  judge  as  to  whether  the  Journal  is  worth  to  you  the  nominal 
price  of  one  dollar  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year.  We  are 
willing  to  throw  in  our  work  gratis  just  to  get  a chance  to  stir 
things  up  and  hear  ourselves  think  and  you  shall  have  full 
privilege  to  do  the  same.  We  fully  intend  that  the  Journal  shall 
be  worth  the  money.  We  scorn  to  appeal  to  your  patriotism, 
remembering  how  much  it  has  been  called  upon  lately — as  also  Dx. 
Johnson’s  remark  that  such  an  appeal  is  often  the  “last  resort  of 
a scoundrel.’’  But  we  do  profess  a keen  and  earnest  desire  to 
help  you  and  be  helped  by  you — to  meet  you  socially  and  profes- 
sionally in  the  pages  of  our  own  home  paper,  that  the  "corners 
may  be  worn  off"  in  each,  and  that  the  noble  and  progressive  in 
us  may  unite  in  a grand  onward  march  of  education. 


PLAN  OF  THE  JOURNAL  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

To  insure  the  best  results  in  education  all  factors  should  be 
brought  into  harmonious  effect.  The  school  and  the  Church 
should  work  together  in  harryonv  with  society  in  general  One  of 
the  great  problems  of  the  day  is  the  proper  unity  of  educational 
influences,  and  the  Journal,  desiring  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of 
education,  will  discuss  questions  of  interest  and  importance  to  the 
schools,  to  the  home,  and  to  society.  It  is  a journal  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  upbuilding  of  the  race. 
The  following  departments  have  been  laid  out: 

1 General  Education. 

2.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
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3.  Psychology,  including  Child-Study. 

4.  Primary  Methods  for  Schools  and  Homes. 

5.  Kindergarten  Methods. 

6.  Physiology  and  Sanitary  Science. 

7.  School  Laws. 

8.  Biography.  In  this  will  be  given  biographical  sketches 
of  prominent  Western  teachers. 

9.  Commercial  Department.  In  this  will  be  presented  com- 
mercial law  and  business  forms. 

10.  Miscellany.  School  reports,  notes,  personals,  book  re- 
views, quotations,  exchanges,  etc. 

OUR  NAME. 

We  call  ourself  The  Journal  of  Pedagogy.  A word  of 
explanation  and  justification  will  not  perhaps  be  out  of  order. 
The  word  Pedagogy  is  here  used  as  Compayre,  a great  F'rench  edu- 
cational writer,  has  used  it,  and  means  the  science  or  theory  of 
education.  Compayre  says:  “There  is  therefore  a science  of 

education,  a practical  and  applied  science  which  now  has  its  prin- 
ciples and  laws,  * * * and  which  has  also  its  peculiar  desig- 

nation, Pedagogy."  And  again,  "Pedagogics,  so  to  speak,  is  the 
theory  of  education  and  education  is  the  practice  of  pedagogy.” 
The  Journal  ok  Pedagogy  will  treat  the  complete  sub- 
ject of  education. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

Teach  your  pupils  to  be  polite  and  orderly  in  the  schoolroom 
before  and  after  school  and  during  recess. 

One  of  the  ends  to  be  attained  in  the  school  is  to  secure 
attention,  interest,  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  It  is 
what  the  pupil  is  inspired  to  do  that  makes  him  stronger  and 
better. 

Teachers  should  recognize  and  reward  effort  as  well  as 
achievement. 

Teachers  should  see  to  it  that  their  rooms  are  carefully  venti- 
lated during  recess  and  before  and  after  school  sessions. 

A teacher  should  be  all  that  he  hopes  to  cause  his  pupils  to 
become. 


The  most  sublime  spectacle  in  the  world  is  a powerful  mind 
vindicating  truth  in  the  presence  of  its  foes,  and  a martyr  calmly 
sealing  his  faith  with  his  blood. 
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CHILD  S TUD  x. 

Under  this  heading  we  expect  to  give  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  of  Pedagogy  (1)  a discussion  of  the  subject  of  child-study 
in  its  relation  to  education  in  general;  (2)  reports  of  the  work 
being  done  in  the  various  laboratories  of  the  leading  universities 
of  the  United  States;  (3)  reports  of  the  various  associations  for 
the  study  of  children;  (4)  reports  of  the  work  being  done  in  the 
Brigham  Young  Academy  and  other  schools  in  Utah  that  may  take 
up  this  subject;  (5)  a discussion  of  such  other  phases  of  applied 
psychology  as  will  be  benefical  to  the  teacher  and  the  parent. 

We  respectfully  invite  communications  and  reports  from  all 
interested. 

WHAT  IS  CHILD-STUDY? 

This  may  be  answered  by  saying  that  child-study  is  the  study 
of  the  child,  but  the  answer  would  scarcely  convey  the  full  mean- 
ing, for  the  word — compounded — has  now  assumed  a technical 
meaning.  The  educational  world  has  always  studied  the  child, 
very  empirically  no  doubt,  but  nevertheless  studied  him;  but  the 
nineteenth  century,  or  rather  the  present  decade  of  this  century, 
was  the  first  to  introduce  child-study.  Child  study  as  now  under- 
stood is  the  systematic  or  scientific  study  of  children  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pedagogy  or  science  It  is  to  the  child,  or  rather  to  the 
mental  state  of  the  child,  what  botany  is  to  the  plants  or  what 
geology  is  to  the  rocks  of  the  earth. 

To  be  still  more  technical,  and  in  line  with  other  sciences,  Mr. 
Chrisman,  Fellow  in  the  Clarke  University,  has  suggested  paid- 
ology  as  a proper  word  to  convey  what  is  intended  by  child  study. 
Paidology,  then,  is  the  science  which  enquires  into  the  life,  the 
ideas,  and  the  mental,  physical  and  moral  growth  of  the  child,  and 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  child  that  other  sciences  do  to  their 
respective  subjects. 

At  present  child-study  is  in  its  infancy.  The  subject-matter  is 
being  collected  preparatory  to  classification.  There  are  hundreds 
of  workers,  and  many  facts  have  already  been  collected,  but  many 
more  must  be  collected  before  definite  results  can  be  announced. 
The  teachers  of  this  inter-mountain  region,  we  are  certain,  will 
aid  in  this  great  work  of  collecting  facts  regarding  children,  for 
they  are  as  anxious  as  any  in  the  world  to  see  education  advance 
to  a more  definite  and  perfect  science. 

The  National  Teachers’  Association,  last  summer  held  at 
Asbury  Park,  has  a section  for  child-study,  over  which  G. 
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Stanley  Hall  presides  as  chairman.  The  following  are  a few  of 
the  papers  read  as  given  in  the  Journal  of  Education: 

D.  W.  Dresler  had  a paper  on  ' The  power  of  children  to 
test  weight  b}'  the  Muscular  Sense.  ” 

Dr.  Hall  read  for  John  A.  Hancock  a paper  entitled,  "Motor 
Ability  in  Children." 

Geo.  E.  Johnson  contributed  a paper  on  “A  study  of  the 
Educational  Value  of  One  Thousand  Classified  Plays  and  Games." 

Prof.  M.  V.  O’Shea,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Mankato, 
Min.,  read  a paper  on  "The  Relation  of  Expression  Through 
Drawings  on  a Child’s  Mental  Activity.’’ 

The  subjects  of  these  papers  point  out  clearly  the  lines  along 
which  students  in  child-study  are  working. 

WORK  DONE  IN  THE  B.  Y.  ACADEMY. 

The  Laboratory  for  the  study  of  children,  established  in  the 
B.  Y.  Academy,  began  its  work  by  passing  the  students  through 
a medical  Examination  to  test  (1)  their  general  health,  and  (2) 
their  eye  and  ear  power.  The  benefits  resulted  immediatly  by 
giving  the  teacher  a better  knowledge  of  the  students,  and  by 
putting  the  students  in  possession  of  information  regarding  them- 
selves that  would  tend  to  aid  them  during  the  year. 

The  work  has  been  done  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Hardy,  aided  by  Drs." 
Allen,  Taylor,  and  Noyes  of  Provo. 

Examinations  have  been  conducted  under  the  following  heads: 


ENTRANCE. 


0 


Name 

Home — State  . . 
Occupation  . . . 

( Self 

Nationality  •(  Father 


( Mother 

( Appearance  .... 

General  Condition  J Movements 

f Nervous  System  . . 

{ Sleep 

| Study 

Habits  \ Beverages 

| Narcotics 

f Tobacco 

f Height Weight 

f Normal 


Physique  -j  Qjjest  •!  Forced  Inspiration 


l 


Expiration 


( Heart. — Rate  . . 

| Lungs. — No.  Resp 

Tests  1 Eye. — Vision 

j Ear. — Distance 

1 Co-ordination * • • . 

f Bronchitis 

I Contagious  Diseases  . . . 

I Epilepsy  ....  Fevers  . 

HeaLh  Record  \ ^SeTSfaln 

Mouth Nose  . . 

Spine  ....  Heart  . . . 
Intestines Liver 


Age 

Town  . . . . 


S.  or  M. 


Girth 


Character 
Character 
Color  . . 


. . Convulsions 

Dropsy 

.......  Headache 

Rheumatism  ....  Vertigo 

Nerves  ....  Eyes  ....  Ears  . . . 

. . Teeth Throat 

. . Lungs  ....  Stomach 

....  Kidneys  ....  Skin  . . . . 
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THE  UTAH  ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  work  of  child-study  in  this  Association  has  been  formally 
inaugurated  by  the  issuance  to  members  and  others  interested  of 
suitable  blanks,  of  notepaper  size,  for  recording  observations.  The 
first  set  of  blanks  directs  the  observer  to  the  study  of  self,  to  an 
analysis  of  his  own  childhood,  by  requiring  him  to  look  back  upon 
the  past  and  recall  his  ideas,  feelings,  etc.,  when  a child. 

The  second  set  requires  the  close  observation  and  study  of 
children  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  their  minds. 

FIRST  SET  FIRST  BLANK. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD.  MY  EARLIEST  RECOLLECTIONS. 
UTAH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN. 

1.  Date  and  place  of  writing 

2.  Name  and  age  of  writer 

Nationality, 

3.  Age  when  the  recorded  incident  occurred 

Note — Write  in  plain,  simple  language.  Members  of  the  Association  will  please  dis- 
tribute these  blanks  among  the  intelligent  young  people  of  their  towns,  and  thus  secure  as 
many  reminiscences  as  possible. 

Return  this  sheet  when  properly  filled  out  to  Prof.  B.  Cluff,  Jr.,  Provo.  Utah. 

RECORD. 

In  the  heading  of  the  second  blank  the  words  “Beginning  and 
growth  of  my  ambition”  occur  instead  of  “My  earliest  recollec- 
tions,” as  above.  In  that  of  the  third  blank,  “Turning  points  in 
my  life;”  in  that  of  the  fourth,  "Men  and  women  who  have  pro- 
foundly impressed  me  for  good;"  in  the  fifth  "Deity,,  heaven,  etc." 

SECOND  SET.  FIRST  BLANK. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  CHILD'S  MIND.  DEITY,  HEAVEN,  ETC. 

UTAH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN, 
i Date  and  place  of  observation 

2.  Observer's  name  and  age 

3.  Name  of  child  observed, ; Sex • . 

Nationality ; Age 

Religion  of  parents 

4.  Length  of  time  between  making  the  observation  and  recording  it 

Note — Please  record  the  facts  in  plain  simple  language,  writing  both  questions  and 
answers.  Take  special  note  of  the  spontaneous  utterances  of  the  child  at  play.  Observe  chil- 
dren of  8 years  and  under. 

Return  these  sheets  when  properly  filled  out  to  Prof.  B.  ClufF,  Jr.,  Provo,  Utah. 

RECORD. 

In  this  and  the  last  of  the  first  set  a study  is  made  of  the 
child’s  ideas  as  regards  Deity,  heaven,  etc.  As  a basis  for  the 
sudy  of  his  religious  and  moral  life. 

SECOND  BLANK. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  CHILD'S  MIND. 

Find  out  the  child’s  ideas  about  the  world,  the  sky,  ocean,  rivers,  islands,  vocanoes/ 
mountains,  lakes,  snow,  rain,  etc.;  about  wild  and  domestic  animals;  about  trees,  vegetables, 
grain  etc;  about  railroads,  electric  lights,  etc.  In  fact,  refuse  nothing  that  will  tend  to  show 
the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  child. 
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UTAH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  CHIDREN. 

1.  Date  and  place  of  observation 

2.  Observer's  name  and  age 

3.  Name  of  child  observed • gex 

Nationality, ; Age 

4.  Length  of  time  between  making  the  observation  and  recording  it 

Note— Record  the  facts  in  plain  simple  language,  writing  both  question  and  answer. 
Take  special  note  of  the  spontaneous  utterances  of  the  child  at  play.  The  object  here  is  to 
ascertain  the  complete  contents  of  the  child’s  mind  on  entering  school ; therefore  you  will 
please  confine  your  observations  to  children  who  have  either  just  entered  school  or  have  not 
yet  entered 

Return  these  sheets  when  properly  filled  out  to  Prof.  B.  Clufif,  [r.,  Provo,  Utah. 

RECORD. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  value  both  in  pedagogics 
and  hortatory  ethics  derived  from  the  study  of  children  as  marked 
out  above,  nor  need  it  be  said  that  such  study  is  greatly  needed 
by  the  teachers  in  the  West. 

When  a sufficient  number  of  records  have  been  collected,  a 
careful  study  will  be  made,  and  the  results,  together  with  a number 
of  illustrations  will  be  published  in  this  journal. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A LECTURE  DELIVERED  IN  CHICAGO,  BEFORE 
THE  COuK  COUNTY  TEACHERS,  BY  DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL. 

"There  is  a new  movement  to  make  education  more  scientific, 
to  make  every  teacher  and  every  dollar  more  effective.  As  one  of 
the  means  of  doing  this  all  the  methods  and  apparatus  of  science 
have  been  concentrated  upon  the  stud}  of  man;  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  ” 

"We  need  to  take  a fresh  look  at  man  and  at  the  child.” 

"This  decade  will  be  known  to  the  future  history  of  science 
as  the  decade  of  Psychology,  just  as  the  last  two  or  three  decades 
have  been  known  as  the  decade  of  evolution.” 

"The  fact  is  significant  that  every  department  of  science  is 
bringing,  as  to  a harvest  home,  everything  to  bear  upon  the  study 
of  man.  ” 

"The  body  does  not  grow  alike  in  all  directions  and  at  all 
times.  In  the  first  stages  of  development,  the  lower  organs  receive 
the  most  nourishment,  and  at  a later  stage  the  brain  and  arms. 
Each  organ  and  each  faculty  has  a nascent  period  When  we  shall 
have  determined  the  order  of  the  nascent  periods,  we  shall  have  a 
scientific  basis  for  education  never  know  before.  The  nascent 
period  of  the  arms  comes  before  that  of  the  wrists  and  hands.  So 
the  child  should  work  with  full  arm  movement  before  being  ex- 
pected to  make  much  use  of  the  fingers.  If  an  organ  is  exercised 
much  before  the  period  of  greatest  growth  it  is  dwarfed  and 
stunted  from  over-work.  If  not  exercised  till  after  that  period  the 
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energy  developed  goes  to  waste.  If  the  work  comes  before  that 
period,  the  organs  suffer  from  over-work;  if  after,  from  under- 
work. ” 

“The  nervous  system  does  not  obtain  its  full  degree  of 
strength  until  the  fourteenth  or  sixteenth  year.  By  that  time  the 
average  child  will  get  all  the  bulk  of  brain  he  will  e\  er  get. 

“Aftergrowth,  comes  functional  development.  The  brain  is 
functionally  mature  at  forty-nine  years. 

"Before  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  the  work  of  education 
should  be  to  strike  out  lines  of  cleavage,  and  graft  the  brain  all 
over  with  buds  that  will  determine  future  development.  Accuracy 
comes  after  that  age.” 

“A  great  danger  in  our  schools  arises  from  defects  of  health. 
A small  percentage  of  school  children  have  no  traces  of  weakness 
in  eyes,  ears  or  spine.” 

“Some  scholars  are  thought  to  be  dull  merely  because  they 
are  hard  of  hearing.  ” 

“The  school  seats  are  often  such  as  give  rise  to  spinal  curva- 
ture. ” 

“Many  children  in  Germany  have  one  shoulder  lower  than  the 
other.  This  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  habit  of  carrying  a big 
load  of  books  to  and  from  school  on  one  shoulder.  ” 

“The  result  of  modern  education  seems  to  tend  to  physical 
degeneration.  It  is  very  hard  for  young  children  to  sit  six,  eight, 
or  ten  hours  with  their  nervous  system  tense  and  their  muscles 
relaxed  often  in  a collapsed  position  like  an  embryo  instead  of  an 
erect  position;  that  of  itself  expresses  the  dignity  of  man.” 

"Is  there  not  a tremendous  danger  of  imperfect  physical 
development?  Frankly,  I think  it  would  be  better  for  a child  to 
grow  up  ignorant  of  the  belauded  inventions  of  Cadmus,  than  to 
become  physically  degenerate.  What  doth  it  profit  a child  if  he 
gains  the  whole  world  of  knowledge  and  lose  his  own  health?” 

"One-fifth  of  the  energy  of  the  body  goes  out  in  muscular  con- 
traction. The  muscles  are  the  organs  of  the  will.  We  cannot 
have  healthy  wills  without  having  good  muscles.  The  will  sends 
the  energy  out  in  muscular  tension.  Tests  have  been  made  in 
school  of  muscular  power,  and  control  over  the  muscles.  The 
same  tests  as  are  in  clinics,  for  instance,  if  a pupil  stands  erect 
with  his  eyes  closed,  a tendency  to  chorea  will  show  itself  in  a 
rocking  to  and  fro  of  the  body  until  it  finally  loses  its  equilibrium." 

“How  much  energy  has  been  spent  by  teachers  in  trying  to  do 
what  is  impossible?  How  many  gray  hairs  has  it  brought?” 

“Science  has  determined  that  children  cannot  possibly  sit 
still.  We  tried  to  get  children  to  sit  still  for  one  minute,  and 
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then  reduced  the  time  to  half  a minute,  and  yet  it  was  impossible 
for  the  children  to  keep  perfectly  still.  I would  almost  conclude 
that  a child  cannot  think  purely;  that  all  this  talk  about  pure 
thought  with  children  is  talk  about  the  impossible.  Thought 
with  the  child  always  gives  rise  to  some  form  of  motor  action.'’ 


THEORY  AMI)  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHIM'G. 

TEACHING  GRAMMAR. 

DR.  B.  A.  HINSDALE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN, 

The  following  hints  and  suggestions,  which  are  the  fruit  of 
much  experience  and  reflection,  are  respectfully  offered  to  the  con- 
sideration of  teachers  of  grammar: 

1.  Formal  or  technical  grammar  is  an  abstract  metaphysical 
study,  and  the  pupil  should  not  enter  upon  it  at  too  early  an  age. 
if  he  does,  the  time  so  spent  is  wholly  or  mainly  lost,  and  future 
interest  is  impaired  or  altogether  killed.  Language  exercises 
should  form  a regular  approach  to  grammar. 

2.  The  two  main  elements  of  the  sentence  may  be  taught  in 
the  sixth  school  year.  That  is,  the  child  should  be  taught  that 
every  sentence  has  such  elements,  that  they  perform  such  and  such 
functions,  that  there  can  be  no  sentence  without  them,  that  they 
form  its  framework  or  skeleton;  and  in  addition  he  should  be 
taught  to  point  out  the  subjects  and  predicates  of  simple  sentences. 
To  center  the  young  mind  on  the  subject  and  the  predicate  as  the 
two  things  that  are  essential  to  the  expression  of  thought,  is  an 
important  step  in  education. 

3.  In  the  sixth  year  also  the  larger  features  of  the  doctrine  of 
modifiers  may  be  taught  and  illustrated;  also  the  principal  parts  of 
speech, — the  noun,  the  verb,  the  pronoun,  the  adjective,  and  the 
adverb,  and  the  pupil  be  required  to  practice  upon  suitable  exam- 
ples. No  book  should  be  used,  nothing  need  be  said  about  gram- 
mar, and  the  work  should  be  affiliated  with  the  language  lessons. 

4.  Formal  gammar  with  a text-book  should  begin  with  the 
seventh  year.  Etymology  should  first  be  taken  up,  if  the  sentence 
has  been  previously  taught  as  recommended;  if  no  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  sentence  grammatically  considered,  then  the  work 
should  begin  with  analysis  as  before,  but  should  proceed  much 
more  rapidly.  Emphasize  etymology  in  the  seventh  year,  syntax  in 
the  eighth. 

5.  For  a time  parsing  and  analysis  should  conform  to  definite 
models.  This'will  secure  regularity  and  thorough  treatment.  After- 
wards the  two  processes  may  be  carried  on  more  rapidly,  dwelling 
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on  only  the  more  difficult  points.  When  a certain  stage  has  been 
reached  it  is  sheer  waste  of  time  to  require  a pupil  to  parse  arti- 
cles, to  compare  adjectives,  to  decline  pronouns,  and  wearisomely 
to  go  through  a prescribed  formula  even  in  handling  the  important 
etymological  elements.  The  same  may  be  said  about  analysis.  In 
the  high  school,  especially,  a few  questions  skillfully  directed  will 
often  lay  open  the  whole  structure  of  a sentence,  and  thus  enable  the 
class  to  move  on. 

To  guard  against  possible  misapprehension  it  may  be  well  to 
say  explicitly  that  parsing  has  educational  value.  Pupils  should  be 
taught  the  facts  and  relations  that  are  expressed  by  inflections  and 
by  position,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  require  them  to  describe 
the  words,  telling  what  they  are  and  naming  their  properties,  for 
that  is  what  parsing  is.  Observation  and  reflection  are  also  culti- 
vated. 

6.  Some  pupils  tend  to  think  that  the  world  of  grammar  is 
an  unreal  world,  invented  by  authors  and  teachers  to  contuse  and 
distract  them.  Hence  it  is  important,  as  Professor  Laurie  says, 
that  the  method  shall  be  as  real  as  possible.  Emphasize  the  fact 
that  grammar  deals  with  real  things  and  properly  taught  is  not 
artificial.  Definitions  and  rules,  if  good  ones,  express  facts  just 
as  much  as  the  definitions  and  rules  of  mathematics;  and  to  teach 
grammar  is  to  teach  these  facts.  Nowhere  is  it  more  important 
than  here  to  prevent  the  pupil  from  filling  his  mind  with  merely 
verbal  knowledge.  Verbal  knowledge  about  material  facts  is  bad 
enough;  verbal  knowledge  about  words  and  sentences  is  even 
worse.  Stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  principle  that  use,  sense,  or 
meaning  is  the  basis  of  the  grammatical  classification  of  words. 

7.  In  teaching  grammar  to  elementary  pupils  no  time  should 
be  given  to  controverted  points,  or  really  difficult  points;  the  dis- 
cussion of  idiomatic  constructions  is  wholly  out  of  place;  instruction 
should  deal  only  with  what  is  plain  and  simple,  or  at  least  rela- 
tively so.  In  the  high  school,  of  course,  more  difficult  work  may 
be  entered  upon;  but  even  here  it  will  be  waste  of  time  to  crack 
the  hard  grammatical  nuts  that  so  much  delight  the  experts.  Such 
work  as  this  belongs  to  a more  mature  state  of  mental  develop- 
ment. 

Professor  Laurie  contends  that  the  method  of  procedure  must 
be  real. 

"Grammar  and  rhetoric  alike  necessarily  tend  to  become  a 
complicated  body  of  organized  rules,  and  as  such  to  become  an 
object  of  study  with  a view  to  correct  expression  in  the  one  case, 
and  eloquent  expression  in  the  other.  Now  the  learning  of  the 
body  of  grammar,  even  with  examples  tagged  on,  will  not  make  a 
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correct  writer,  nor  will  the  learning  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  with 
illustrations  tagged  on,  make  an  eloquent  writer.  Nay  I go  fur- 
ther than  this,  and  hold  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will 
even  enable  you  to  appreciate  grammatical  accuracy  and  nicety  on 
the  one  hand,  or  literary  form  and  the  secret  of  oratorical  or 
poetical  beauty  on  the  other. 

“To  be  of  any  utility,  either  as  a discipline,  or  as  training, 
or  as  a knowledge,  grammar  and  rhetoric  have  to  be  studied 
through  examples.  Grammar  has  to  be  studied  in  and  through 
sentences,  and  to  be  extracted  from  sentences  by  the  pupil  if  it 
is  to  be  really  taught;  and,  so  also,  rhetoric  has  to  be  studied  in 
and  through  the  masterpieces  of  literature,  and  extracted  from 
them,  if  it  is  to  be  really  taught.  This  last  sentence  sums  up  the 
true  significance  of  the  Revival  of' the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies in  the  department  of  education.” — pp.  61,  62. 

Dean  Colet,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  had  said  the 
same  thing  in  substance  long  before. 

"Of  these  eight  parts  of  speech  in  order  well  construed,  be 
made  reasons  and  sentences,  and  long  orations.  But  how  and  in 
what  manner,  and  with  what  constructions  of  words,  and  all  the 
varieties,  and  diversities,  and  changes  in  Latin  speech  (which  be 
innumerable),  if  any  man  will  know,  and  by  that  knowledge 
attain  to  understand  Latin  books,  and  to  speak  and  to  write  clean 
Latin,  let  him,  above  all,  busily  learn  and  read  good  Latin 
authors,  of  chosen  poets  and  orators,  and  note  wisely  how  they 
wrote  and  spake;  and  study  always  to  follow  them,  desiring  none 
other  rules  but  their  examples.  For  in  the  beginning  men  spake 
not  Latin  because  such  rules  were  made,  but,  contraiwise,  because 
men  spake  such  Latin,  upon  that  followed  the  rules,  and  were  made. 
That  is  to  say,  Latin  speech  was  before  the  rules,  and  not  the 
rules  before  the  Latin  speech.  Wherefore,  well-beloved  masters 
and  teachers  of  grammar,  after  the  parts  of  speech  sufficiently 
known  in  our  schools,  read  and  expound  plainly  unto  your  scholars 
good  authors,  and  show  to  them  [in]  every  word,  and  in  every 
sentence,  what  they  shall  note  and  observe,  warning  them  busily 
to  follow  and  do  like  both  in  writing  and  in  speaking;  and  be  to 
them  your  own  self  also  speaking  with  them  the  pure  Latin  very 
present,  and  learn  the  rules;  for  reading  of  good  books,  diligent 
information  of  learned  masters,  studious  advertence  and  taking 
heed  of  learners,  hearing  eloquent  men  speak,  and  finally,  busy 
imitation  with  tongue  and  pen,  more  availeth  shortly  to  get  the 
true  eloquent  speech,  than  all  the  traditions,  rules,  and  precepts 
of  masters.”- — Quoted  by  Quick:  Educational  Reformers,  pp.  533, 
534. 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  MYTH. 

It  is  with  some  difficulty  that  the  young  teacher,  keeping 
abreast  with  the  rapid  educational  advancement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  can  bring  himself  to  realize  that  paidology,  the  investi- 
gation of  the  child-mind,  “child-study,”  if  you  please,  is  a science 
of  today.  Yesterday  it  was  unknown,  and  the  most  daring  inno- 
vator upon  the  realm  of  either  pedagogy  or  psychology  scarcely 
conceived  of  this  latent  “ology,”  so  soon  to  become  potential  in 
an  educational  revolution.  The  teacher  of  a score  of  years  ago, 
although  his  knowledge  was  acquired  in  the  best  Normal  schools 
of  that  time,  recollects  full  well  that  the  development  of  the  craw 
fish  was  emphasized,  and  that  no  one  considered  the  evolution  of 
perception  in  the  child  from  the  immediate  sensations  of  a newly- 
born  infant.  The  subtle  psychic  influences  by  which  the  man  pei- 
ceived,  reasoned,  acted  were  fit  subjects  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  university  professor,  but  for  the  child — not  a thought. 

Then,  as  now,  the  teacher  occupied  that  great  intermediate 
position  between  him  (the  child)  and  it  (the  subject).  The  it 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  “How  shall  I present  it?"  “How 
shall  it  be  simplified  and  made  plain?”  The  teacher  was  conscien- 
tious in  his  endeavor  to%  answer  his  own  questions,  but  he  quite 
forgot  that  in  the  presence  of  the  immortal  him,  the  child  ego, 
the  it  becomes  a minus  quantity.  The  secret  of  the  new  science  is 
the  substitution  of  him  for  it.  It  puts  mental  pabulum  on  a par 
with  physical  food  and  does  not  take  of  the  strong  meat,  the  diet 
of  the  adult,  and  by  high  dilutions  with  sugar  and  water  make  an 
incongruous  baby  food,  that  not  only  fails  to  provide  bone  and 
sinew,  brain  and  brawn,  but  is  most  certain  to  superinduce 
chronic  dyspepsia. 

Perhaps  we  are  too  prone  to  judge  by  results,  but  result  is 
the  end  sought.  That  method  or  system  of  instruction  which  pro- 
duces negative  results — not  positively  bad  and  yet  not  positively 
good  — is  unsatisfactory  to  the  teacher.  It  is  unsatisfactory  to  the 
parent,  the  most  severe  critic  known.  It  is  unsatisfactory  to  the 
pupil  before  he  can  grasp  words  to  express  his  ideas.  The  child 
intuitively  distinguishes  between  the  natural  and  the  artificial 
method.  He  craves  the  one  and  shuns  the  other;  but  years  of 
suppression  and  groove  training  cause,  by  habit,  the  inhibition  of 
that  which  is  instinctive;  and  in  the  transition  from  childhood  to 
youth  he  loses  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  bad  from  the  good 
and  accepts  what  comes  as  a matter  of  course,  whether  it  be  served 
with  knife,  fork  or  spoon.  Such  a one  may  become  a proficient 
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pupil.  II  he  ever  becomes  a true  student  it  will  be  in  spite  of 
and  not  because  of  the  method. 

Science  study  does  not  form  a new  line  on  the  daily  program 
of  the  modern  elementary  or  secondary  school.  It  has  had  a 
place  in  the  curriculum  at  least  as  far  back  as  goes  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation  of  teachers.  Its  experimental  phase  has 
reached  a climax  in  the  Real  School  of  Germany.  Its  mechanical 
side  has  had  a fair  chance  m the  Slojd  of  Sweden.  In  the  United 
States  science  study  became  a “fad."  The  botanical  and  geologi- 
cal clubs  of  our  high  schools  spent  their  weekly  holidays  in  wading 
through  marshes  and  in  climbing  mountains.  Astronomical  socie- 
ties spent  nights  in  star-gazing  and  days  in  viewing  the  sun 
through  smoked  glasses.  From  a hygienic  standpoint  all  this 
recreation  was  excellent.  Measured  by  the  great  standard  of 
results  it  was  practically  worthless.  So  it  was  pronounced  by  the 
great  educators  of  the  land.  That  science  study  could  and  should 
be  of  practical  benefit  no  one  doubted.  The  method  was  at  fault. 
So  the  great  methodical  pendulum  passed  through  its  arc  with 
almost  lightning  rapidity  and  a new  method  of  science  teaching 
was  lauded.  It  has  proved  more  unnatural  than  its  predecessor. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  schools  of  primary  and  intermediate 
grade.  Science  was  now  to  be  studied  from  its  foundation.  Biol- 
ogy was  the  basis  of  botany  and  zoology;  chemistry,  crystallo- 
graphy and  paleontology  of  geology;  the  simple  cell  took  the  place 
of  the  wild  flower,  and  the  child’s  introduction  to  Mother  Nature 
was  through  the  medium  of  the  compound  microscope,  of  the 
spectroscope,  of  the  goniometer  and  of  the  laboratory  table.  True, 
the  object  was  studied,  but  not  on  its  native  heath,  nor  amid 
natural  conditions.  Environment  was  forgotten.  The  four  white 
walls  of  the  school-room  was  the  child’s  world,  and  simply  because 
he  could  not  associate  that  in  the  school  world  with  that  in  the 
outer  world  of  realities,  he  imbibed  a hatred  of  the  term  “science.” 
If  such  a result  is  produced  by  this  method  in  country  schools, 
what  must  be  its  effect  in  cities  where,  from  actual  statistics,  a 
majority  of  the  pupils  cannot  tell  a lamb  from  a calf,  were  the 
two  animals  to  pass  the  window,  have  never  seen  a dandelion  nor 
listened  to  the  carol  of  a meadow  lark. 

The  very  weakness  of  “science  from  the  foundation”  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  pupil  invariably  fails  to  associate  the  isolated  and 
perhaps  magnified  object  explained  by  the  teacher  with  anything 
of  which  he  has  the  knowledge  of  acquaintance,  either  in  the 
heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath  or  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
Rooper’s  quaint  conceit,  expressed  in  the  title  of  his  monograph 
on  apperception,  “A  Pot  of  Green  Feathers,”  is  no  idle  fancy 
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from  the  fairy-land  of  pedagogy,  but  a pitiable  example  of  that 
which  is  too  common  in  the  six  lowest  grades  of  our  district 
schools.  Such  will  be  the  case  so  long  as  astonishment  is  the  one 
string  upon  which  the  teacher  plays.  Seldom  is  interest  aroused 
and  never  is  that  desire  for  knowledge  quickened  that  buds  and 
blooms  and  brings  forth  fruit  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Keen 
observation,  the  discriminating  taste,  the  eagerness  to  investigate 
are  never  in  the  lower  grades  the  result  of  a laboratory-microscope 
method. 

So  the  pendulum  swings  once  more.  The  cry  arises:  “How 

can  we  interest  the  children  in  science?”  and  as  a result  the 
nature  story  and  myth  are  introduced.  The  term  nature  is  substi- 
tuted for  science,  and,  while  the  results  sought  are  the  same  as 
ever,  there  is  an  appropriateness  in  the  term  nature  study.  The 
story  and  the  myth,  from  their  literary,  geographic  and  historic 
merit,  give  wonderful  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  or 
impracticability  of  the  “unity  theory.”  As  yet  the  methods  result- 
ing from  the  studies  and  experiments  of  those  great  educators  who 
are  directly  interested  in  the  subject  of  child-study  are  in  the 
crucible.  We  have  not  the  complete  results,  but  the  teachers  are 
awaiting  them  as  they  have  never  yet  awaited  the  results  of  an 
educational  movement,  and  so  soon  as  one  step  is  made  plain  and 
its  practicability  demonstrated,  the  teachers  of  the  West  will 
adopt  it  and  improve  upon  it  with  a vim  that  will  surprise  its 
parents  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

Many  teachers  object  to  the  myth  or  the  nature  story  as  a 
waste  of  time,  a scattering  of  forces,  a trying  to  teach  a little  of 
everything  and  getting  a great  deal  of  nothing.  “If,”  say  they, 
“you  are  going  to  teach  science,  teach  science;  if  numbers,  teach 
numbers;  if  reading,  teach  reading;  but  do  not  blend  all  branches 
of  the  curriculum  in  a wild  and  inextricable  confusion.”  No  one 
could  have  been  more  opposed  to  the  presentation  of  scientific 
truth  by  means  of  the  myth  than  was  the  writer,  and  yet,  at  the 
present  time,  no  more  natural  method  nor  one  more  productive  of 
better  results  has  been  devised  than  the  myth  in  its  proper  place. 
The  hot  noonday  sun  suggests  the  story  of  Phaethon;  the  rainbow 
recalls  Iris,  and  the  spider’s  web  forever  associates  with  it  the 
name  of  Arachne.  In  every  case  the  object  or  phenomenon  gives 
birth  to  the  myth  and  consequently  precedes  it,  the  myth  should 
not  suggest  the  thing. 

The  myth  is  good  in  its  place,  but  it  is  simply  a beautiful 
cloak  beneath  which  is  concealed  a scientific  truth.  If  the  child, 
of  himself  and  for  himself,  succeeds  in  removing  the  veil  and  dis- 
covering beneath  the  poetry  of  legend,  the  true,  the  beautiful  and 
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the  good,  he  has  achieved  the  result  for  which  we  have  long 
sought  in  vain. 

Admitting,  for  the  time  being,  that  the  best  way  of  imparting 
natural  science  is  by  means  of  the  nature  story  or  myth,  there 
must  be  a psychological  reason  why  this  is  the  case.  History 
proves  to  us  that  since  the  golden  age  of  Grecian  art  and  litera- 
ture— the  Age  of  Pericles — the  constant  effort  of  philosopher  and 
pedagogue,  priest  and  schoolman,  technologist  and  professor,  has 
been  to  repress  the  natural  in  the  child.  The  speculations  of 
Thales  and  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Academicians  sealed  forever  the 
creative  genius  of  civilized  man  in  two  grand  channels,  for  the 
psychogenesis  of  science  and  natural  religion  is  kindred.  The 
child  of  today,  whose  mind  has  not  been  moulded  by  imparted 
ideas  of  Deity  or  warped  by  'a  system  of  theology  that  is  almost 
imbibed  with  the  mother’s  milk,  is  as  much  an  atheist  as  was  the 
ancient  Greek.  Be  he  English,  Arab  or  Indian;  Aryan  or  Semite, 
developing  this  emotion  or  that,  he  worships  beauty,  strength  and 
the  marvelous.  The  incarnation  of  the  idea  is  the  natural  result. 
The  pantheist  becomes  the  pagan.  Could  he  grow  to  manhood 
influenced  by  opinions  and  creeds  of  his  fellow-man,  by  the  educa- 
tion and  civilization  of  the  age,  he  would  clothe  in  myth  all  that 
which  lay  beyond  his  finite  power  of  comprehension.  According 
to  his  environment  the  legend  would  sparkle  with  the  warm  sun- 
light of  Aegean  isles  or  shiver  with  the  icicles  that  fringe  the  beard 
of  Thor.  To  the  child-mind  Hesiod,  Sappho,  Pindar,  Anacreon 
are  greater  scientists  than  Pythagoras  or  Aristotle;  Thoreau  and 
Burroughs  than  Edison  or  Dana. 

The  nature  myth  appeals  to  the  child’s  mind.  He  grasps, 
assimilates,  appreciates  its  science,  its  theology,  its  poetry,  as  no 
mature  intellect  can.  That  which  to  the  man  is  a subject  of 
criticism  and  gives  rise  to  ethnological  and  scientific  speculation,  is 
to  the  untutored  boy  a sacred  and  beautiful  truth,  not  only  awaken- 
ing within  himself  that  which  has  been  sleeping  since  the  dawn 
of  consciousness,  but  actually  striking  chords  of  spiritual  harmony 
that  have  often  sought  in  vain  for  expression.  In  the  presence  of 
such  results,  that  raise  the  child-mind  heavenward  and  send  out 
rays  of  questioning  intelligence  to  the  very  boundaries  of  creation, 
the  open-mouthed  wonder  at  some  amoeboid  specimen  of  protozoan 
activity  viewed  beneath  a high-power  objective  is  insignificant. 
Aye,  more,  it  is  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  teacher  who  loves 
the  child  and  is  devoted  to  his  profession. 

The  myth  is  more  than  natural.  It  is  nature.  It  is  the 
spontaneous  outgrowth  of  a mind  unfettered  by  traditions  of  science, 
falsely  so-called;  a mind  that  knows  naught  of  any  system  of  theol- 
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ogy  based  upon  revealed  religion,  nor  ot  government,  wherein 
the  Creator  rules  and  overrules  the  will  of  the  creature.  Nature  is 
the  same  nature  that  existed  3000  years  ago.  The  sciences  are 
her  children — her  subtle  products  and  forces  caught  and  trained  to 
the  use  of  man. 

Nature  is  the  same.  Environment  has  changed,  but  ideas  of 
Deity  and  truth  are  coexistent  with  intelligently  expressed  thought. 
All  the  myths  of  Hellas  and  all  the  science  of  Germany  will  fail  to 
make  an  infidel  or  even  a skeptic  of  the  child.  They  will  but 
heighten  the  faith  that  belongs  to  the  great  transition  period  from 
childhood  to  youth.  The  theology  of  the  myth  is  not  a legitimate 
subject  of  discussion,  and  in  considering  the  myth  from  a pedago- 
gical standpoint  we  deal  only  with  its  implied  science  and  with  its 
real  poetry.  Nature  precedes  both  science  and  poetry.  It  is  to 
them  what  the  child  is  to  the  man.  But  the  teacher,  forgetting 
this  fact,  and  forgetting  his  own  childhood  days,  has  given  science 
to  the  infant  and  nature  to  the  adult,  whereas  nature  and  the  child 
go  hand  in  hand  to  the  very  portals  of  the  realms  of  science,  and 
nature  not  science  opens  her  great  book  of  wondrous  beauty  and 
makes  her  own  interpretation  so  plain  that  even  the  little 
child  may 

* * * read  what  is  yet  unread 

In  the  manuscript  of  God. 

The  myth  has  its  place  in  the  primary  school  and  it  has  a 
mission  in  the  department  of  science  teaching.  It  may  be  years 
before  the  results  of  today’s  methods  are  satisfactory  to  the 
teacher.  Indeed  these  methods  of  which  we  boast  maj^  be  laid 
away  on  the  shelf  of  outlived  usefulness,  but  in  our  endeavors  to 
successfully  apply  them  we  must  not  forget  the  little  fables  that 
wrinkled  papyrus  and  musty  parchment  have  brought  down  from 
the  misty  aisles  of  the  buried  past  for  our  boys  and  girls,  nor 
overlook  the  educational  value  of  the  myth. 


PRIM  A R Y METHODS. 


The  Primary  Department  of  this  journal  directs  itself  especially 
to  those  teachers  engaged  in  school  work  with  young  pupils. 

It  will  aim  to  give  as  far  as  possible  in  these  columns  methods 
and  helps  that  are  practical,  economical  and  definite,  and  calcu- 
lated to  aid  teachers  directly. 

It  is  our  intention  to  present  to  our  readers  articles  on  teach- 
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ing  from  the  best  educational  sources  in  the  Territory,  model  les- 
sons on  various  subjects,  short  stories,  poems,  and  illustrations 
that  can  be  profitably  used  by  the  teacher  in  her  daily  work.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  have  these  articles  of  a practical  nature,  and 
capable  of  being  applied  by  the  intelligent  teacher. 

We  shall  also  at  intervals  present  abstracts  and  reviews  of 
articles  written  by  the  best  educators  of  the  country,  and  make  an 
effort  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  leading  educational  thought  of  the 
day. 

We  wish  to  commend  to  the  teachers  the  need  of  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  new  educational  movements,  and  trust  we  may 
be  able  to  give  a brief  insight  into  their  workings. 

The  manager  of  this  department  hopes  through  these  columns 
to  form  personal  acquaintances  with  the  primary  teachers  of  the 
territory,  and  will  welcome  any  communications  that  may  be 
addressed  to  her. 

We  wish  it  thoroughly  understood  that  this  department  has 
been  undertaken  to  give  primary  teachers  what  help  is  possible  in 
a limited  space. 

It  is  for  teachers  and  by  teachers. 


It  is  the  ingenious  teacher  who,  seeing  her  opportunities, 
recognizes  them  and  hastens  to  make  the  best  use  of  them.  These 
beautiful  autumn  days  are  full  of  suggestions  to  the  wise  teacher. 
Nature  never  seems  so  lavish  of  her  treasures  as  in  the  early 
autumn  days.  Then  she  seems  to  have  thrown  off  all  reserve;  she 
has  decked  herself  in  gorgeous  array  and  bids  us  make  the  most 
of  her  beauty. 

Modern  scientists  declare  that  the  cause  of  all  the  bright 
coloring  of  autumn  foliage  is  due  to  the  rapid  change  in  tempera- 
ture between  day  and  night,  and  in  some  unexplained  way  the 
coloring  results  from  a condition  in  the  struggle  for  life.  The 
perfectly  healthy  leaf  meets  with  a sudden  check  and  the  “flush" 
in  a measure  is  the  result  of  the  reaction. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  can  say  with  Emerson  that  “Beauty^is 
its  own  excuse  for  being,”  and  appropriate  as  much  of  this  beauty 
into  our  lives  and  work  as  possible. 

But  the  teacher  must  have  the  true  inward  love  for  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  if  she  wishes  to  lead  others  along  the  pathway. 

Nature  is  chary  of  her  choicest  treasures,  and  does  not  throw 
open  her  doors  to  the  careless  on-looker.  Those  who  wish  to  get 
near  her  heart  must  study  her  ways  with  loving  faithfulness,  and 
she  will  reward  a hundred  fold. 
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“Many  are  the  lessons  that  the  faithful  observer  can  gather 
for  her  winter’s  work,  in  the  daily  walk. 

Yesterday  the  air  was  full  of  the  sound  of  bird  voices;  today 
the  silence  is  almost  oppressive. 

Where  have  those  "feathered  denizens  of  the  air’’  flown? 
Who  warned  them  of  the  approaching  chill,  while  the  sun  shines 
so  bright  and  warm? 

What  an  endless  story  of  nature’s  wonders  does  the  white 
hoar  frost  that  silvers  every  twig  and  blade  of  grass  open  to  us! 

What  an  unbounded  vista  the  harvesting  of  grains,  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruit,  the  storing  of  seeds  opens  before  us!  The 
busy  squirrel  storing  his  winter  supplies,  the  golden  haze  of  the 
Indian  summer,  the  shortening  of  the  bright  fall  days  can  be 
made  much  of  and  brought  closer  to  the  childish  mind  by  the 
observant  teacher. 

And  then  the  inexhaustible  store  of  literature  that  spreads 
itself  before  us. 

Autumn  has  been  loved  by  the  poets  and  many  are  the 
tributes  paid  to  her  grace  and  loveliness.  Bryant,  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell  and  a host  of  minor  poets  all  have 
laid  offerings  at  her  shrine.  The  charm  of  autumn  poetry  is  not 
greater  in  the  sombre  beauty  of  Bryant’s  “Death  of  the  Flowers,” 
than  in  the  merrj  jingle  of  T.  B.  Aldrich’s  autumn  verse  in 
Marjory’s  Almanac: 

Roger  in  the  corn  patch 
Whistling  negro  songs; 

Pussy  by  the  fireside 
Romping  with  the  tongs  ; 

Chestnuts  in  the  ashes 
Bursting  through  the  rind  ; 

Red  leaf  and  gold  leaf 
Rustling  down  the  wind; 

Mother  doing  peaches 
All  the  afternoon. 

Don't  you  thing  that  Autumn's 
Pleasanter  than  June  ? 

Nature  has  many  moods,  and  there  is  a song  for  each. 

Among  the  writings  of  the  prose  poets,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  term,  Thoreau,  Burroughs,  William  Hamilton,  Gibson  and 
others  will  be  found  inspiration  fo’r  many  weeks. 

The  corner  of  the  curtain  has  been  raised  for  a moment;  for 
those  who  will,  lie  treasures  untold  just  the  other  side. 

A POEM  STUDY  FOR  FIRST  PRIMARIES. 

“ Come,  little  leaves,”  said  the  wind  one  day, 

" Come  o’er  the  meadow  with  me  and  play  ; 

Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold 

For  winter  is  coming  and  the  days  grow  cold." 
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Soon  as  the  leaves  heard  the  loud  wind  call, 

Down  they  came  fluttering  one  and  all, 

O'er  the  green  meadow  they  danced  and  flew 
Singing  the  soft  little  songs  that  they  knew. 

Dancing  and  whirling  the  little  leaves  went, 

Winter  had  called  them  and  they  were  content  ; 

Soon  fast  asleep  in  their  earthy  beds, 

The  snow  laid  a coverlet  over  their  heads. 

After  the  teacher  has  presented  the  poem  to  the  child,  has 
had  it  read  or  repeated,  she  may  question  the  class  in  some  such 
manner  as  the  following 

How  did  the  wind  call  to  the  little  leaves?  You  may  all  rub 
your  hands  over  your  desks  and  make  the  loud,  rushing  noise  the 
wind  made. 

How  did  the  soft  summer  wind  talk  to  the  leaves?  You  may 
rub  your  hands  around  lightly  and  let  me  hear  the  soft  wind. 

Have  you  seen  the  green  meadow?  Spread  out  your  arms  to 
make  a nice  fence  around  your  meadow. 

Why  do  you  think  the  wind  wanted  the  red  and  gold  dresses 
put  on?  Do  you  think  these  dresses  were  any  warmer  than  the 
green  ones?  If  so,  why?  Teacher  leads  children  to  recognize 
“warmth”  in  color. 

Where  did  the  leaves  get  their  bright  dresses? 

Do  you  think  the  leaves  were  glad  to  go  when  the  wind 
called?  Why  do  you  think  so? 

You  may  all  show  me  with  your  hands  how  the  leaves  came 
down  and  danced  over  the  pretty  green  meadow. 

Do  you  think  the  Frost  King  had  been  to  the  green  meadow? 
If  he  had,  what  kind  of  a carpet  would  he  have  spread  for  the 
leaves  ? 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  little  songs  the  leaves  had  learned 
during  the  summer?  What  do  you  think  they  had  seen  to  sing 
about  all  the  long  summer  days?  Flowers,  birds,  bees,  lambs, 
children  at  play,  so  many  things  the  children  can  tell. 

So  the  little  leaves  went  dancing  and  whirling  away  in  their 
pretty  red  and  gold  dresses. 

When  they  were  sleepy  and  tired,  what  did  they  do?  Fell 
fast  asleep  like  weary  little  children,  and  curled  down  in  their 
warm  earth  beds,  and  soon*the  snow  came  and  put  a beautiful  soft 
covering  over  them.  It  was  like  soft,  white  wool,  and  it  was 
tucked  snugly  all  about  them. 

Do  you  think  the  leaves  had  pleasant  dreams? 

THE  STORY  OF  A PINE  TREE. 

Away  down  in  one  corner  of  the  pasture,  quite  by  itself,  grew 
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a little  pine  tree.  The  first  time  the  red  squirrel  came  to  look  at 

it,  it  was  so  very  small  that  the  bushy  tail  of  the  frisk)’  little 

animal  quite  overshadowed  it. 

After  many  years  its  branches  spread  for  a good  distance  over 
the  ground;  it  also  grew  very  straight  and  tall,  and  there  was 

quite  a carpet  of  fine  brown  needles  at  its  feet.  All  summer  it 

stood  there  whispering  the  stories  of  the  sea  that  the  birds  told 
it;  and  oftentimes  the  whispering  was  very  sad,  for  the  stories  of 
the  sea  are  sometimes  very  sorrowful. 

There  were  no  other  trees  near  the  little  pine  tree,  and  when 
the  cool  days  of  autumn  came  and  all  the  little  birds  had  flown 
away,  it  was  often  very  lonely  and  wondered  why  there  was  none 
to  bear  it  company. 

It  often  felt  cold,  too,  and  was  sad  when  the  gray  clouds  hid 
the  face  of  its  good  friend,  the  sun.  But  when  the  sun  looked 
kindly  down  and  touched  its  slender  leaves  with  gold  just  before 
he  sank  out  of  sight  behind  the  great  hills,  its  heart  was  full  of 
joy,  and  it  thrust  its  roots  more  firmly  into  the  ground,  spread  out 
its  branches  further  and  held  itself  straight  and  strong.  When  the 
wind  blew,  it  bowed  its  head  low,  but  would  not  break.  When 
the  soft  white  snow  lay  heavy  on  its  slender  branches  it  bade  them 
bend  low  till  the  sun  sent  his  warm  rays  to  take  away  the  burden. 

Day  after  day  it  watched  the  sun  come  up  over  the  mountains 
and  go  down  behind  the  hills,  till  one  day  the  sun  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  to  rise,  so  dark  and  heavy  were  the  clouds.  The  wind 
blew  very  hard,  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  snow  beat  against 
the  poor  little  tree.  It  bent  its  head  and  whispered  to  the 
branches  to  hold  on  tightly  and  bear  the  storm  bravely. 

All  at  once  above  the  roar  of  the  storm  it  heard  a feeble  cry. 
Raising  its  head  for  a moment,  it  saw  a poor  little  bird  driven  by 
the  storm,  tossed  about  and  buffeted,  till  he  seemed  almost  dead. 

The  little  pine  tree  reached  out  its  branches  and  took  the 
half-frozen  little  bird  close  under  its  leaves.  Then  it  whispered 
soft  words  to  him,  and  the  little  bird  nestled  under  cover  of  the 
friendly  tree,  and  scarcely  felt  the  storm  any  more,  so  safe  and 
warm  did  the  branches  hold  him. 

When  morning  came  and  the  sun  shone,  the  little  bird  crept 
out,  but  the  ground  was  white  with  snow,  and  there  was  no  food 
for  him.  So  the  kind  tree  showed  him  some  tender  green  buds, 
and  the  little  bird  ate  them  for  his  breakfast. 

Then  the  little  pine  tree  told  the  bird  how  lonely  it  was,  and 
asked  if  he  would  stay  with  it. 

So  the  litte  bird  stayed  and  was  content.  The  little  tree  was 
very  happy  now,  it  had  some  one  to  love  and  take  care  of,  and 
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was  always  careful  to  have  plenty  of  green  buds  for  its  little 
friend  to  eat. 

The  days  went  on  and  soon  the  spring  came;  the  snow  went 
away  and  the  green  grass  peeped  out  from  the  brown  earth.  Then 
the  little  bird  told  the  tree  he  must  go  away  and  leave  him.  He 
had  work  to  do  and  could  stay  no  longer.  The  pine  tree  was  very 
sad  to  lose  its  little  friend,  but  it  bade  him  good-b}'  as  cheerfully 
as  it  could.  The  squirrels  had  come  back  to  the  hole  in  the 
fence,  and  made  such  a chattering  over  their  housekeeping  that 
the  little  tree  could  not  feel  lonely. 

Every  day  the  birds  came  and  told  it  wonderful  stories,  and 
it  was  so  busy  sending  fresh  life  through  all  its  branches  that  it 
quite  forgot  to  be  sad,  and  only  remembered  how  blue  the  sky 
was,  and  how  brightly  the  sun  shone. 

FROM  “the  LAST  WALK  IN  AUTUMN.” 

Along  the  river's  summer  walk 
The  withered  tufts  of  aster  nod, 

And  trembling  on  its  arid  stalk 
The  hoar  plume  of  the  golden  rod, 

And  on  a ground  of  sombre  fir 
And  azure-studded  juniper 
The  silver-birch  its  buds  of  purple  shows, 

And  scarlet  berries  tell  where  bloomed  the  sweet  wild  rose. 

With  mingled  sounds  of  horn  and  bells, 

A far-heard  clang — the  wild  geese  fly 
Storm-sent  from  Arctic  moors  and  fells 
Like  a great  arrow  through  the  sky 
Two  dusky  lines  converged  in  one, 

Chasing  the  southward  flying  sun, 

While  the  brave  snow-bird  and  the  hardy  jay 
Call  to  them  from  the  plains  as  if  to  bid  them  stay. 

— Whittier. 


SEPTEMBER. 

The  golden  rod  is  yellow, 

The  corn  is  turning  brown, 

The  trees  in  apple  orchards 
With  fruit  is  bending  down. 

The  gentian’s  bluest  fringes 
Are  curling  in  the  sun, 

In  dusty  pods  the  milkweed 
Her  hidden  silk  has  spun. 

The  sedges  flaunt  their  harvest 
In  every  meadow  brook, 

And  asters  by  the  brookside 
Make  asters  in  the  brook. 

By  all  these  lovely  tokens 
September's  days  are  here, 
With  summer's  best  of  weather 
Ar.d  autumn's  best  of  cheer. 
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DRAWING  AS  A MEANS  OF  EXPRESSION. 

BY  EI.LA  LARSON. 

Fellow-teachers,  it  is  our  part  of  teaching  to  arouse  thought 
in  the  child’s  mind,  and  to  help  the  child  find  appropriate  expres- 
sion for  that  thought.  The  only  certain  evidence  of  the  thought 
is  the  clearness  of  the  expression.  By  expression  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  'talking.”  That  is  but  one  mode.  Others  just  as 
essential  are  neglected  in  our  schools.  How  many  of  us  pay  atten- 
tion to  rapid  illustration  on  the  blackboard — that  spontaneous 
expression  which  not  only  pictures  the  thought  but  the  very  feel- 
ings aroused? 

By  drawing,  the  child  expresses  with  ease  and  rapidity  his 
crude  concepts,  and  we  are  able  thereby  to  study  his  mental  activ- 
ities. Do  we  teach  drawing  separate  and  apart  from  other  sub- 
jects, devoting  probably  fifteen  minutes  three  times  a week  to  the 
study?  Or  do  we  draw  in  all  subjects  when  that  mode  is  the  best 
for  the  expression  of  the  thought? 

For  instance,  in  language  we  are  telling  autumn  stories,  say, 
“The  Little  Leaf."  By  oral  language  we  picture  the  leaf’s  home, 
its  surroundings,  the  trees,  grasses,  birds,  etc.  The  child  loves 
the  story.  He  sees  the  mental  picture,  and  feels  the  autumn 
winds.  In  fact,  it  is  all  so  vivid  that,  place  before  him  the  black- 
board, he  spontaneously  expresses  both  the  thought  and 
the  feeling. 

In  all  his  illustrations  the  child  must  find  a way  to 
express  feeling. 

If  he  is  sketching  a swamp,  he  must  see  and  feel  the  low 
marsh,  and  draw  accordingly.  If  a tree  is  in  the  picture  he  must 
feel  the  solid  trunk  and  the  firm  soil  in  which  it  is  planted. 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 

[From  the  .Journal  of  Education.) 

Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  spent  the  closing  days  of  July,  and 
nearly  all  of  August,  in  the  far  West.  August  <5-  17th  he  delivered  a course  of  lectures,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  on  the  “Science  and  art  of  teaching,"  at  Provo,  Utah,  in  connection  with  the 
summer  school,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brigham  Young  Academy.  On  Sunday 
the  19th  he  addressed  the  great  assembly  in  the  Mormon  tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the 
primordial  agents  of  education.  At  the  close  of  the  address  he  exhorted  the  people  of  the 
territory  to  see  to  it  that  the  men  elected  to  frame  the  new  state  constitution  should,  by 
reason  of  wisdom,  far-sightedness,  and  patriotism,  be  able  to  lay  in  that  document  the  founda- 
tion of  a public  school  system  which  should  become  the  pride  and  the  strength  of  the  future  state. 

Referring  to  his  trip  to  Utah,  Dr.  Hinsdale  spoke  of  his  experience  in  the  summer  school 
and  said  that  the  teachers  attending  had  commended  themselves  to  his  admiration  by  their 
honesty,  integrity,  energy,  and  earnest  desire  to  improve,  and  closed  with  declaring  that  if 
they  were  representatives  of  the  teachers  throughout  Utah,  then  the  formation  and  develop- 
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ment  of  the  educational  system  entrusted  to  them  would  result  in  placing  the  new  state  in  the 
educational  vanguard  of  the  nation. 

Utah’s  new  commissioner  of  schools,  Prof.  T.  B.  Lewis  of  Ogden,  begins  the  labors  of 
his  office  in  a manner  that  insures  success.  The  Journal  of  Pedagogy  wishes  him  well  and 
pledges  its  support  to  all  movements  to  advance  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 


B PAG  HAM  YOUNG  ACADEMY  NOTES. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  organizing  a militia  at  the  Academy. 

Some  members  of  the  faculty  have  lately  had  a shower-bath  put  in  the  engine  room. 

A class  in  Sloyd  has  been  lately  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  teachers. 

The  Manu-mental,  or  Sloyd  work,  has  been  placed  upon  the  walls  of  the  shop-practice 
room,  where  it  can  easily  be  examined. 

The  class  in  Normal  penmanship,  numbers  ngand  several  who  desired  to  enter  could 
not  be  accommodated  for  lack  of  room. 

y 

As  usual  the  Brigham  Young  Academy  is  filled  with  an  earnest  and  hardworking  class 
of  students,  for  whom  we  predict  a year  of  successful  work. 

The  new  system  of  marking  and  arranging  books  in  the  library  is  a very  convenient  one. 
The  librarian  can  find  a book  now  without  going  through  all  the  shelves  for  it. 

On  Saturday.  November  io,  Prof  Nelson  delivered  a lecture  before  the  Utah  County 
teacher's  association  on  “Eyes  or  No  Eyes.”  It  was  listened  to  with  wrapped  attention. 

The  party  given  Friday  evening,  November  9th,  by  the  Polysophical  Society  was  a 
pleasant  affair,  and  was  enjoyed  by  a large  number  of  students  and  their  friends.  Over  a 
hundred  tickets  were  sold. 

On  Friday,  November  24,  the  teachers  of  the  Utah  County  enjoyed  a rare  treat.  Pres. 
Talmage  of  the  University  of  Utah,  and  commissioner  T.  B.  Lewis  were  both  present  and 
gave  the  teachers  timely  encouragement.  A large  number  of  Trustees  were  present. 

Dr.  Talmage’s  letcure  before  the  Polysophical  society  on,  “Pompeii  Uncovered”  was 
a notable  literary  event  to  the  students  of  the  B.  Y.  Academy,  vv'hat  with  the  fine  drummond 
light,  the  splendid  selection  of  views,  and  the  lecturer’s  graphic  descriptions,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  improve  upon  this  imaginative  town  to  tne  buried  city. 

A contest  in  oral  story  telling  between  the  rhetoric  classes,  A and  B,  took  place  Saturday 
evening  October  27,  rhetoric  B winning  by  per  cent.  One  very  pleasing]  feature  was  that 
the  stories  were  all  original.  Many  of  them  will  be  published;  one  may  be  found  in  this  issue. 
The  composition  side  of  language  studies  is  strongly  emphasized  in  the  Academy. 

A few  weeks  ago  the  class  of  1900  met  in  Room  5 and  effected  an  organization  with  the 
following  officers:  R.  T.  Thurber,  President;  Olive  Young,  Vice-President;  Mirl  Walton, 
Secretary  ; Annie  Pike,  Treasurer.  Class  feeling  is  running  high  now  in  the  Academy,  and 
students  are  beginning  to  sense  more  strongly  the  necessity  of  continuing  their  studies  until 
graduation. 

Miss  Ruth  Eldredge  of  Salt  Lake  City,  lately  a graduate  of  a famous  New  York  school 
of  elocution  and  delsarte  expression,  gave  a most  enjoyable  recital  before  the  students  Friday 
evening  November  16.  The  lady  is  an  artist  in  the  old-time  meaning  of  that  word.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  she  will  organize  a class  in  delsarte  and  elocution  in  Provo,  if  her  work  in  Salt  Lake 
City  will  permit  her  to  spare  the  time. 

The  prospectus  of  Dr.  Maeser’s  book,  “ School  and  Fireside  ” is  out.  “No  attempt  has 
been  made,"  says  the  author,  “ to  present  startling  ideas  or  urge  radical  changes  in  existing 
educational  systems.  The  intention  is  rather  to  place  on  record  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  Normal  work  done  in  the  Brigham  Young  Academy  during  the  fifteen  years  from  1876  to 
1891.’’  Teachers  who  took  this  training,  will  taste  the  old-time  flavor  even  in  the  brief  pages  of 
the  prospectus. 
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A NEW  YEAR'S  RETROSPECT. 

And  lo  ! another  span  of  days  has  joined  the  numbt  r 
That  lie  behind  us  with  their  joy  and  pain, 

A year  of  “morrows”  have  awakened  from  their  slumber, 

Smiled  a farewell  and  joined  the  shoreless  main, 

Smiled  and  forever  vanished  with  their  joy  and  pain. 

What  promise  fair,  what  hope  suffused  the  dawning 
Of  some,  that  beckoned  from  the  lap  of  night? 

How  could  we  know,  that  ere  had  passed  the  morning, 

The  smile  had  faded,  gone  the  gladsome  lignt? 

Ah  me,  and  left  our  day  all  dark  as  starless  night? 

Yet  there  were  some  so  full  of  bounteous  blessings 

Their  tender  faces  brightening  as  they  passed  us  by 

We  longed  to  hold  them  with  their  soft  caressing, 

“ Stay  but  a little  while.”  In  vain  our  pleading  cry — 

Their  light  is  memory  only,  they  ve  passed  us  by  ! 

O say,  what  means  this  silent,  ceaseless  measure 

That  leaves  us  faint  and  giddy  standing  on  time's  shore? 

Stretch  forth  thine  arm  ! Canst  hold  one  earthly  pleasure, 

Wealth,  youth  or  joy  ? Ah,  look!  they're  thine  no  more. 

They've  gone  and  left  thee  lonely  standing  on  time's  shore. 

O soul  affrighted,  look  ! these  restless  moments 
Are  but  the  tools,  held  with  unerring  skill 

By  Him,  the  Master,  you,  the  clay  of  mortal  garments, 

The  Sculptor,  He,  to  shape  you  at  His  will 

To  His  own  pure,  perfected  image  with  unerring  skill 

Yes,  you  the  clay,  to  be  refined  and  moulded, 

He  adds  a little  here,  bends  there,  now  cuts  away. 

You  shrink  1 it  hurts?  but  see  new  beauties  are  unfolded, 

And  blow  on  blow  brings  near  the  ideal,  day  by  day. 

Be  still,  O shrinking  soul,  your  faults  He'll  cut  away. 

Be  still?  ah  yet  look  up  with  patient  trusting, 

Be  pliant  clay,  submissive  in  His  loving  hand, 

Nor  be  like  some  the  sculptor's  art  resisting, 

That  hard  and  rough,  severest  blows  must  stand 
Perchance  to  mock  forever  the  efforts  ol  His  hand. 

Dear  heart,  then  let  the  days  all  passing,  fleeting 

Whate'er  their  joys  or  griefs,  add  beauties  to  thy  soul. 

The  greater  day  will  come  with  “ finished  ’’  for  its  greeting. 

Thou'lt  stand  before  thy  God,  a perfect,  lovely  whole, 

The  masterpiece  He  wrought,  a pure,  immortal  soul. 

Christina  D.  Young. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  EVOLUTION. 

(EXTRACT  FROM  “SCHOOE  AND  FIRESIDE,”  BY  KARL  G.  MAESER.  BY  PERMISSION'  OF  TIIE 

PUBLISHERS.  ) 

The  general  tendency  to  disintegration  in  the  political,  social, 
scientific,  and  religious  systems  of  our  day,  is  a phenomenon  too 
plainly  visible,  not  to  attract  the  serious  attention  of  the  educator. 
His  mission  brings  him  in  contact  with  all  the  relationships  of  real 
life,  and  a comprehension  of  all  vital  questions  of  the  age  is  an 
indispensable  requisite  for  the  successful  performance  of  his  duties. 

A German  philosopher  of  the  modern  school  defined  man  as  an 
Ursachenthier,  that  is,  an  animal  distinguished  from  the  other 
species  of  the  animal  kingdom  by  a desire  to  find  out  the  cause  cf 
everything.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a mind  incapable  of 
rising  above  such  a cbnception  of  the  life  divine  should  search 
eagerly  among  things  earthly  for  arguments  to  support  his 
materialistic  hypothesis. 

By  observing  the  unalterable  laws  governing  cause  and  effect, 
whether  looked  upon  from  an  a priori  or  an  a posteriori  point  of 
view,  philosophers  of  this  school  consider  evolution  the  great 
first  cause  of  everything,  the  principle  underlying  all  physical  and 
mental  activities. 

Among  the  constantly  increasing  host  of  Evolutionists,  the 
names  of  some  are  of  international  reputation.  The  influence  of 
their  teaching  is  felt  in  the  highest  institutions  of  learning,  and 
thence  also  in  our  common  schools,  and  it  reaches  into  the  family 
circles  of  Christian  countries. 

Foremost  among  such  thinkers  stands  John  Stuart  Mill 
(England,  1806 — 1873).  In  his  “Essay  on  Human  Liberty”  he 
enunciated  principles  adverse  to  our  ideas  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  advocates  a construction  of  the  social  fabric  which 
Karl  Gutzkon,  in  his  “Ritter  vom  Geiste,"  would  designate  as  an 
Aristocracy  of  Intelligence.  In  his  system  of  “Logic,  Ratiocma- 
tive  and  Inductive,"  he  denies  the  pre-existence  of  truth,  affirming 
that  all  knowledge  is  a mere  generalization  from  observation  of 
phenomena,  thereby  making  sensation  its  only  source  and  giving 
the  inductive  process  in  reasoning  an  undue  pre-eminence. 
According  to  his  theory  of  the  non-existence  of  absolute  truth, 
scientific  certainty  would  become  only  relative,  religion  empirical, 
virtue  a mere  utilitarian  arrangement,  and  the  operations  of  a 
creating  and  directing  Divine  Mind,  a superfluity.  The  educator 
looks  in  vain  for  a starting  point  and  an  ultimate  aim  in  this 
philosophy  to  assist  him  in  arranging  the  spirit  and  methods  of  his 
teaching;  he  weighs  it  in  the  balance  and  finds  it  wanting. 

Mill’s  philosophy  was  superseded  by  that  of  Herbert  Spen- 
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cer.  This  great  philosopher  was  born  in  England,  1820.  He  is 
the  peer  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  Kant, 
and  has  attained  his  prominence  in  the  philosophical  world  of 
our  day  by  his  clear  dialectics,  courageous  positiveness,  untiring 
research,  and  extensive  knowledge.  The  proposition,  that  evolu- 
tion is  the  process  underlying  all  phenomena  in  the  physical  and 
mental  world,  and  must  henceforth  constitute  the  basis  of  all 
philosophy,  places  Herbert  Spencer  in  direct  opposition  to  re- 
vealed religion.  In  his  works  on  sociology  and  biology  he  main- 
tains with  unswerving  consistency  that  course  of  reasoning  which 
can  lead  only  to  infidelity  and  atheism.  His  philosophy  has  more 
positive  substance  than  that  of  Goethe’s  Mephistopheles,  who 
introduces  himself  to  Faust  with  the  words:  “I  am  the  spirit  that 

always  denies;”  but  his  “infinite  and  eternal  energy”  is  too  near 
akin  to  this  negative  philosophy,  too  nearly  like  pure  agnosticism 
as  far  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  revealed  religion  are 
concerned,  to  furnish  man  even  a poor  substitute  for  the  “child- 
like faith”  which  the  Divine  Nazarene  enjoined  upon  His 
followers. 

Spencer  has  written  several  monograms  on  educational  sub- 
jects, chief  among  which  is  a formal  treatise  on  “Education, 
Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical."  For  keen  analysis  and  logical 
arrangement  this  work  is  not  behind  his  best,  and,  general^ 
speaking,  the  facts  he  presents  are  f^cts  worthy  of  consideration. 
But  the  student  will  do  well  to  remember  that  this  work  is  one  of 
the  mosaics  in  his  materialistic  philosophy,  and  also  keep  in 
mind  the  general  truth  that  facts  support  indifferently  now  this 
theory  now  that,  according  to  the  point  of  view  under  which  they 
are  marshaled. 

Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall,  of  England,  Mole,  Schott  and 
Carl  Voigt,  of  Germany,  and  Robert  Ingersoll,  of  America,  are 
the  more  or  less  widely  acknowledged  representatives  of  the  theory 
of  evolution.  Some  of  these  have  attained  this  prominence  by 
their  eloquence,  and  others  by  their  valuable  contributions  to 
science,  literature  and  education.  As  a result  of  the  teachings 
of  these  scientists  and  their  co-workers,  our  universities  and  high 
schools  have  become  fruitful  fields  of  this  new  theory,  and 
teachers  of  the  lower  grades  are  flocking  to  its  banner  as  to  the 
only  standard  of  truth.  Even  in  theological  circles  the  disintegrat- 
ing tendencies  of  evolution  are  becoming  more  and  more  visible. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  observing  minds  of  our  day,  terrified  at 
the  drift  of  things,  are  seeking  a harbor  of  refuge.  Permanency  of 
organization,  stability  of  principles,  and  satisfaction  to  the  deeper 
feelings  of  mankind,  are  conditions  that  begin  to  attract.  All 
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these  the  Catholic  Church  promises  to  supply.  She  quite  com- 
prehends the  situation,  and,  aside  from  many  other  inducements, 
is  making  unprecedented  efforts  in  advanced  education.  The  stand 
taken  by  the  Catholic  Church  m this  regard  is  judicious  and  con- 
sistent with  her  whole  spirit  and  dogma. 

True  education  must  be  uninfluenced  by  the  tendencies  of  these 
opposite  currents  of  thought.  It  must  resist  the  materialistic 
philosophy  of  evolution  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reactionary 
theology  of  Catholicism  on  the  other.  Standing  thus  unshaken 
upon  the  rock  of  continuous  revelation,  a light-house  to  the 
world,  it  will  gradually  evolve  an  educational  system,  calculated 
to  prepare  the  rising  generation  for  the  blessings  of-  the  time  that 
he  angels  foretold  in  tjreir  song  at  Bethlehem. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH. 

BT  DR.  ALBERT  P.  MARBLE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  OMAHA  SCHOOLS. 

I. 

Few  subjects  are  so  profitable  a school  exercise  as  the  study 
of  English,  because  it  involves  all  the  other  studies,  and,  best  of 
all,  it  develops  mental  power.  English  should  be  studied  in 
speech,  in  writing,  and  in  literature.  Any  good  book  is  literature 
in  a sense;  the  writing  to  be  studied  is  what  the  pupils  do  them- 
selves— their  own  writing;  the  speech  to  be  studied  is  what  the 
pupil  says; — and  every  pupil  should  be  induced  to  talk  a great 
deal  and  to  talk  well. 

This  study  cannot  be  relegated  to  any  one  grade  of  school;  it 
must  be  made  prominent  in  every  grade  if  the  pupils  are  to 
acquire  a command  of  the  language.  Hence  every  teacher  should 
be  especially  interested  in  this  study,  whatever  attention  may  be 
given  to  others.  No  one  can  be  a good  teacher  m this  branch  of 
study  who  is  not  a constant  student  of  it;  and  the  student — both 
teacher  and  pupil — must  not  only  read  much  good  literature,  but 
he  must  also  study  it  critically,  and  for  the  best  results  he  must 
acquire  the  habit  of  writing.  A teacher  of  English  must  be  a 
writer  of  English  also;  for  practice  is  what  gives  proficiency.  In 
order  to  teach  essay-writing,  one  must  know  how  essays  are 
written,  and  he  cannot  know  this  thoroughly  till  he  has  written 
them,  in  some  simple  form  at  least,  himself. 

The  following  extract  from  Prof.  A.  S.  Hills’  “Our  English” 
is  interesting  and  instructive  on  this  subject.  This  extract  as 
written  referred  to  sermons;  I have  changed  a few  words  to  make 
the  application  general.  Any  good  essay — 
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“Is  the  result  of  the  original  action  of  a mind  that  is  working 
with  all  its  energies  toward  a definite  object.  In  such  an  essay 
this  or  that  word  will  be  taken, — not  because  it  is  either  a fine  or 
a coarse  word,  a plain  or  a ‘hard’  one,  not  because  it  has  served 
in  many  such  essays  already,  nor  yet  because  it  was  never  in  good 
company  before,  — but  because  it  is  the  one  word  that  conveys  the 
thought  clearly  and  impressively  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
If  a great  writer  uses  a metaphor,  he  does  so,  not  in  order  to 
adorn  his  discourse,  but  because  the  figure  presents  his  thoughts 
clearly  and  vividly  . . . Cardinal  Newman  says  of  the  great 

author:  ‘If  he  is  brief  it  is  because  few  words  will  suffice;  when 

he  is  lavish  of  them,  still  each  word  has  its  work,  and  aids,  not 
embarrasses,  the  vigorous  march  of  his  elocution.  . . . He  is 

one  who  has  something  to  say,  and  knows  how  to  say  it. 

He  is  author  of  . . the  thought  and  the  word,  distinct,  but 

inseparable  from  each  other.  He  may,  if  so  be,  elaborate  his 
composition,  or  he  may  pour  out  his  improvisations,  but  in  either 
case  he  has  but  one  aim,  which  he  keeps  steadily  before  him,  and 
is  conscientious  and  single-minded  in  fulfilling.  That  aim  is  to 
give  forth  what  he  has  within  him;  and  from  his  very  earnestness 
it  comes  to  pass  that,  whatever  be  the  splendor  of  his  diction  or 
the  harmony  of  his  periods,  he  has  with  him  the  charm  of  an 
incommunicable  simplicity.  Whatever  be  his  subject,  high  or  low, 
he  treats  it  faithfully  and  for  its  own  sake.”' 

It  has  been  the  aim  the  last  year  or  two,  to  arouse  a special 
interest  among  teachers  in  the  study  of  the  English  language  and 
literature,  practically; — that  is,  to  create  an  enthusiasm  for  a criti- 
cal study  of  the  language  both  in  their  own  speech  and  writing, 
and  in  that  which  they  read,  and  also  to  increase  among  them  the 
love  for  the  literature  itself.  If  the  teacher  is  careless  about  his 
own  language,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  improve  that  of  his  pupils. 
Few  people  speak  the  English  language  in  its  purity,  and  not  all 
teachers  are  able  to  make  the  nice  distinction  between  elegant 
simplicity  and  coarseness;  in  avoiding  the  commonplace  we  are 
likely  to  become  pedantic.  No  one  should  pretend  to  be  an  infalli- 
ble example  to  his  pupils,  though  he  ought  to  be  far  superior  to 
them.  The  spirit  of  the  true  teacher  in  this  branch  of  study  more 
than  in  any  other,  is  that  of  a learner;  and  if  the  teacher  makes  a 
mistake  or  is  in  error,  as  he  is  sure  to  be  only  less  frequently 
than  the  pupil,  he  should  encourage  his  pupils  to  correct  him,  and 
be  glad  of  the  corrections,  since  he  himself  is  thus  improving,  and 
since  the  criticism  which  the  pupil  makes  is  the  best  evidence  of 
good  teaching;  and  there  is  no  danger  that  the  teacher’s  super- 
iority will  not  be  recognized  if  he  is  really  superior. 

As  the  care  of  the  teacher  about  his  own  language  will  show 
itself  in  the  language  of  the  pupils  just  as  his  manner,  his  spirit, 
and  the  tone  of  his  voice  will  be  reflected  in  the  children,  so  his 
real  interest  in  literature,  in  all  good  writing  will  be  communicated 
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to  them.  If  he  finds  nothing  of  interest  to  read  except  the  sensa- 
tional journals  of  the  day,  they  will  not  through  his  influence  be 
interested  in  better  reading;  if  he  finds  nothing  to  awaken  en- 
thusiasm in  the  books  he  reads,  they  will  not  be  enthusiastic  about 
what  they  read;  if  he  can  read  a good  story  without  noticing  the 
beauties  of  its  style,  or  the  art  with  which  the  author  has  im- 
pressed his  thought  upon  the  reader,  or  the  propriety  and  the  ele- 
gance of  the  language,  they  are  not  likely  to  notice  or  to  be 
profited  by  any  of  these  things.  There  is  evidence  that  many  of 
our  teachers  are  actively  engaged  in  improving  themselves  in  these 
directions;  and  whatever  their  attainments,  it  is  .the  constant 
improvement,  rather  than  the  present  attainment,  that  makes  the 
good  teacher. 

When  the  colleges  complain  of  the  training  in  English  which 
candidates  for  matriculation  have  received,  the  fitting  schools  may 
with  equal  propriety  demand  that  pupils  from  the  elementary 
schools  shall  have  a better  training  before  they  enter  those  fitting 
schools.  In  turn,  the  grammar  schools  may  require  from  the 
primary  schoals  better  instruction  in  language;  and  the  primary 
schools  might  say  that  the  power  of  expression  should  be  de- 
veloped more  rationally  in  the  kindergarten  or  in  the  home;  and 
that  the  young  child  should  be  properly  started  in  the  use  of  the 
mother  tongue.  Thus  the  editor  who  employs  a writer  fresh  from 
college,  and  finds  him  incapable  of  writing  respectable  English, 
censures  the  college;  the  college  lays  the  fault  at  the  door  of  the 
preparatory  schools;  and  these,  to  the  grade  next  below; — and  so 
on,  to  the  very  cradle,  and  to  “hereditary  tendency  and 
environment.  ” 

Instead,  now,  of  bandying  the  blame  from  one  stage  in  the 
educational  progress  to  another,  let  us  admit  the  impeachment  at 
every  stage;  let  us  acknowledge  that  the  teaching  of  English  is 
defective  and  inadequate;  and  let  us  seek  the  remedy.  The  fact 
is  we  have  placed  too  much  stress  upon  the  other  studies  in  the 
curriculum  from  first  to  last,  and  we  have  neglected  the  study  of 
English — a study  which  may  be  made  a more  potent  instrument  of 
real  culture  than  any  other  one  of  these  studies,  if  not  greater 
than  all  of  them  combined.  For  an  accurate  knowledge  of  English 
involves  almost  all  the  rest;  it  necessitates  a kind  of  close  think- 
ing which  is  itself  a liberal  education.  In  the  public  schools  of 
France  the  study  of  the  French  language  and  literature  occupies 
one  fifth  of  the  time.  If  the  study  of  the  English  language  were 
to  occupy  as  large  a proportion  of  time  in  our  schools,  not  only 
would  the  pupils’  knowledge  of  the  language  be  more  creditable,  but 
their  real  education  would  be  improved  in  still  greater  degree. 
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The  teacher  of  any  grade  cannot  be  indifferent  to  what  is 
accomplished  in  this  important  study  in  ever}7  other  grade;  his 
work  is  vitally  affected  by  all  that  precedes  him;  and  what  he 
attempts  to  do  should  have  reference  to  all  that  follows:  for  he 

should  consider  the  symmetrical  training  of  the  pupil  or  student, 
and  not  merely  the  preparation  to  pass  some  future  examination. 
And  those  w'ho  consider  the  subject  from  the  outside,  those  who 
look  at  the  education  of  the  child  as  a whole,  are  concerned  with 
his  progress  at  every  step;— at  the  last  stage,  because  here  is  to 
be  seen  the  consummation;  at  the  first  step  because  the  best  re- 
sults depend  so  largely  on  a right  beginning;  and  at  each  interme- 
diate stage  because  no  link  in  the  chain  can  be  weak  without 
weakening  the  whole. 

The  study  of  Engish  begins  the  first  day  of  school.  It  never 
ends  in  the  public  schools;  nor  in  the  colleges  and  universities; 
nor  in  after  life.  We  do  not  know  how  it  is  beyond  the  grave; 
but  we  must  suppose  that  it,  or  its  equivalent,  will  not  end  while 
thought  remains  to  be  expressed. 

The  starting  point  in  the  study  of  English,  the  center  about 
which  all  the  instruction  and  all  the  study  should  be  grouped,  is 
the  pupil’s  own  language.  In  presenting  this  subject,  the  cen- 
tral idea  is,  that  the  language  of  the  child  or  of  the  student,  at 
every  stage  in  the  study  of  English,  is  the  basis  from  which  the 
instruction  should  proceed.  In  learning  to  read,  the  place  to  be- 
gin is  the  language  which  the  child  uses  orally;  in  stud}ing  gram- 
mar, later,  the  language  which  the  pupil  uses  should  be  the  object 
of  study,  and  every  grammatical  principle  should  be  referred  to 
this  language  and  be  intimately  associated  with  it;  and  still  later  in 
the  study  of  rhetoric,  every  figure  of  speech,  every  rule  for  the 
orderly  and  effective  arrangement  of  thought,  should  be  illustrated 
and  enforced  from  what  the  student  has  written  -though  not,  be  it 
observed,  from  anything  written  for  the  purpose  of  this  illustration. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  child  just  learning  to  read:  The 

reading  should  be  preceded  by  a good  deal  of  intelligent  and  dis- 
tint speaking.  The  child  should  first  be  taught  to  talk,  if  he  does 
not  already  know  how.  He  should  be  interested  in  games  and 
plays,  in  natural  objects,  in  events  transpiring  around  him;  and' 
then  he  should  be  induced  to  talk  about  some  of  these  objects  or 
events,  both  fluently  and  correctly.  He  should  be  encouraged  to 
express  himself  with  clearness  and  exactness;  and  it  is  easy  for  a 
skillful  teacher  to  direct  the  pupil’s  attention  to  what  he  has  said, 
and  by  questions  and  suggestions  to  lead  him  to  the  expression  of 
his  precise  idea. 

Language  is  the  expression  of  thought;  and  it  is  nothing  else. 
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Words  and  sentences,  though  grammatical  in  form,  do  not  consti- 
tute language  unless  they  express  thought.  By  training  the  child 
at  first  in  oral  speech,  he  will  be  led  to  perceive  that  when  he 
makes  use  of  language,  when  he  speaks,  he  must  first  think;  and 
so  he  will  come  to  regard  his  own  language,  and  all  language,  as 
the  expression  of  thought.  This  is  the  most  important  step  of  all; 
and  this  idea  must  never  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  or  student. 

Now  the  vocabulary  of  the  child  of  four  or  five  years  of  age, 
is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  we,  generally,  have  thought.  There 
are  no  very  extensive  data  on  the  subject,  but  it  has  been  assumed 
that  a child,  four  or  five  years  old,  has  command  of  .three  or  four 
hundred  words — or  at  most  of  five  hundred.  Recently  I acciden- 
tally met  with  the  partial  results  of  an  investigation  to  ascertain, 
among  other  things,  the  extent  of  a child’s  vocabulary;  and  the 
number  of  words  at  the  age  named  is  found  to  be  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred!  This  is  surprising,  and  I suppose  that  any  teacher  of 
the  youngest  children,  is  surprised,  as  the  young  mother  is 
always  surprised,  to  find  how  many  words  a child  knows  on  coming 
to  school,  and  how  much  he  can  say  if  he  receives  the  proper 
encouragement.  A lady  remarked  a few  days  ago  that  her  little 
boy  six  years  old  had,  without  suggestion,  used  correctly  the  word 
“suggest,”  a few  days  before.  There  is  a presumption  about  what 
a child  knows  on  coming  to  school,  and  how  much  he  can  say, 
which  all  teachers  would  do  well  to  observe  and  act  upon. 

Now,  written  or  printed  language  is  the  visible  representation 
of  oral  speech;  it  consists  of  certain  arbitrary  characters  to  represent 
sounds;  and  reading  is  the  translation  of  these  visible  characters 
into  the  audible  speech.  But  reading,  in  its  essence  and  spirit,  is 
vastly  more  than  this;  it  is  perceiving  the  thought  embodied  in 
the  visible  sign  and  in  the  audible  sounds.  The  child  at  the  very 
first  should  be  so  taught  to  read,  that  he  will  invariably  perform  this 
highest  function  ol  reading — that  he  will  perceive,  that  is,  through 
the  written  or  printed  forms  and  their  audible  expression,  the 
thought  that  lies  within.  If,  then,  he  has  expressed  in  oral  lan- 
guage a thought  of  his  own,  the  first  step  in  teaching  him  to  read 
is.  to  represent  upon  the  blackboard  the  several  sounds  made  in 
his  oral  speech  and  to  show  him  the  several  characters  which 
represent  those  sounds.  He  may  say  for  example,  “The  rose 
smells  sweet;"  “I  have  a top.”  The  individual  sounds  may  be 
uttered  separately  and  distinctly,  by  the  teacher,'  and  the  charac- 
ters that  represent  the  several  sounds  may  be  pointed  out.  Bach 
of  these  characters  will  henceforth  represent  that  sound  to  the 
child;  and  by  a judicious  selection  from  his  speech  of  those  state- 
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merits  that  contain  the  sounds  already  learned,  and  a few  new  ones, 
every  succeeding  lesson  will  add  to  the  list  of  sounds  known  to 
him  by  their  representatives;  and  in  a very  short  time  the  child 
will  learn  to  read  with  his  eyes,  what  he  has  spoken  with  his 
voice,  and  from  what  he  has  spoken  as  the  expression  of  his  own 
thought,  the  step  is  very  natural  and  easy  to  the  perception  of  the 
thought  of  another  child  in  what  he  has  heard  that  child  say,  and 
has  also  seen  the  teacher  represent  upon  the  blackboard. 

And  the  next  step  is  not  difficult,  namely:— to  perceive  in  any 
written  or  printed  language,  the  expression  of  the  thought  of 
another  person.  Simultaneously  with  this  reading  from  the  black 
board,  after  the  first  few  weeks,  the  child  may  reproduce  in  writing 
upon  the  slate  or  paper,  his  statements  written  by  the  teacher;  and 
before  many  months,  he  may  be  able  to  write  his  thoughts  d irectly, 
without  the  oral  speech,  or  the  teacher’s  aid  except  in  writing  the 
words  whose  written  form  is  new  to  him. 

In  this  outline  of  the  first  steps  in  reading  I have  spoken  of 
writing  upon  the  blackboard  because  this  seems  to  me  the  simplest 
and  the  best;  the  principle  is  the  same  if  anyone  chooses  to  use 
the  printed  form  instead  of  the  script  letters;  and  even  the  printed 
chart  may  be  used  if  only  the  child  is  first  led  to  use  as  language 
of  his  own.  the  very  sentences  printed  upon  the  chart.  The  thing 
to  be  emphasized  here  is,  that  whatever  the  child  reads,  at  first,  shall 
be  the  expression  of  his  own  thought  in  his  own  language,  in 
order  that  he  may  from  the  first  understand  that  anything  read  is 
the  expression  of  a-  thought.  The  process  thus  begun  in  the  first 
year  of  school  should  be  continued  in  each  succeeding  year,  and  if 
not  begun  the  first  year  or  in  the  second  year,  it  should  be  taken 
up  wherever  the  child  is  found  — in  whatever  grade.  This  process 
is:  First  a great  deal  of  oral  speech;  second  a great  deal  of  written 
language,  that  is  the  oral  speech  reduced  to  writing;  and  third  a 
great  deal  of  intelligent  reading: — reading  for  the  thought  and 
with  the  attention  directed  to  the  ideas  contained  in  the  language. 
And  each  one  of  these  exercises  is  an  aid  to  the  other.  What  is 
read  furnishes  ideas  for  the  mind  to  digest;  there  is  then  some- 
thing to  say  and  what  is  spoken  becomes  clear  and  more  definite. 
If  these  same  ideas  are  afterwards  written  as  they  were  spoken, 
the  thought  becomes  still  clearer  and  more  definite;  and  this  prac- 
tice in  the  expression  of  ideas  in  language,  both  oral  and  written, 
aids  greatly  in  the  perception  of  the  thought  in  written  or  printed 
language.  Thus  these  three  forms  of  language — study  are 
mutually  helpful. 

Few  teachers  are  aware  how  valuable  the  slight  assistance  they 
give  incidentally  and  all  along,  may  be  to  the  pupil.  If  the  child 
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speaks  incorrectly  and  the  teacher  frequently  sets  him  right,  there 
comes  a time  when,  unperceived,  the  child  grasps  the  principle 
involved  in  the  correction.  The  child  who  said  “I  goed"  for  "I 
went”  had  perceived  the  regular  formation  of  the  past  tense,  but 
had  not  learned  the  exception;  but  neither  he,  nor  his  mother,  nor 
his  teacher,  could  tell  when  he  first  perceived  that  regular  form. 
It  was  the  result  of  what  he  had  heard.  So  with  the  teacher  all 
along;  he  sows  but  he  does  not  alwa3's  know  when  the  seed  sprouts. 

The  same  is  true  m teaching  literature.  The  teacher  analyzes 
a poem  or  a story;  he  questions  the  pupil  about  the  meaning;  he 
suggests  two  meanings  — this  or  that;  he  asks  the  meaning  of 
different  words;  he  changes  the  form  of  expression  and  asks  the 
pupil  to  explain  the  difference  in  the  meaning;  he  inquires  about 
the  allusions,  the  reference  to  other  subjects,  etc.  By  some  such 
means  the  pupil  is  induced  to  examine  the  meaning  closely.  At 
some  time  the  interest  of  the  pupil  is  enlisted  in  this  kind  of  criti- 
cal reading,  and  he  will  henceforth  take  it  up  by  himself;  and 
without  perceiving  it  at  the  time,  perhaps,  the  teacher  has  given 
to  the  pupil  an  impulse  of  incalculable  value. 

* «>  - - ■ 


EDITORIALS. 

A healthy  interest  is  just  now  being  awakened  in  the 
establishment  of  county  high  schools.  At  a meeting  of  school 
superintendents  called  last  October,  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Schools,  the  subject  was  discussed  at  length  and  a committee 
appointed  to  arrange  a course  of  study.  The  results  of  the 
labors  of  this  committee  have  been  sent  to  all  school  officers,  with 
the  request  that  they  carefully  examine  the  same,  and  be  prepared 
to  vote  upon  it  at  the  next  convention.  A three  years’  high  school 
is  provided,  having  eighteen  recitation  periods  per  week,  and  for 
entrance  requirements  the  following:  Harper’s  Second  Book  in 

Arithmetic,  Maxwell’s  Grammar  to  page  222,  Modern  Speller, 
Appleton’s  Higher  Geography,  Barnes’  Brief  History  of  the 
United  States,  Smith’s  The  Human  Body  and  Its  Health,  and 
Writing. 

The  course  of  studies  is  as  follows: 

First  year:  English,  five  times;  Arithmetic,  five  times  half- 
year;  Physiology  and  Hygiene  three  times  half  year,  two  times 
half-year,  and  three  times;  Drawing,  two  times,  half-year,  three 
times,  half  year;  a choice  of  one  of  the  following:  Domestic 

Science,  Natural  History,  Latin.  German,  French. 
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Second  year:  English  Classics  and  Rhetoric,  five  times; 

Algehra,  five  times;  U.  S.  History,  three  times;  Civil  Gvernment, 
two  times;  Physical  Geography,  two  times,  and  three  terms;  a 
choice  of  one  of  the  following:  English  History  and  Vocal  Music; 
Zoology,  Latin,  German,  French. 

Third  year:  English  (Rhetoric  and  Essays),  three  times; 

Geometry,  three  times;  Drawing,  two  times;  Physical  Science, 
four  times  (this  is  doubtless  a typographical  error;  should  be  five 
times);  Ethics  or  Physiology,  two  times,  and  for  three  times;  a 
choice  of  one  of  the  following:  Botany,  Manual  Training,  Physical 

Culture,  Latin,  German,  French. 

* * 

* 

A very  proper  question  in  connection  with  the  course  of  study 
is,  What  are  the  functions  of  a high  school?  Prof.  Payne  in  his 
School  Supervision,  in  speaking  of  the  value  of  high  schools,  says 
that  besides  their  general  utility  (as  educational  institutions)  they 
are  the  most  democratic  of  our  public  institutions,  offering  to  the 
poor  and  the  rich  alike  on  equal  terms  a culture  which  at  once 
adorns  and  enobles  any  station  in  life.  “Besides,  a vigoous  high 
school,”  he  says,  “is  needed  to  give  tone  and  efficiency  to  the 
lower  grades,  to  offer  that  inspiration  to  effort  which  is  needed  to 
retain  pupils  in  school.”  His  idea  as  further  expressed  is  that  the 
teaching  force  needed  in  a graded  system  is  most  effectually  re- 
cruited from  the  high  school. 

There  is  r>o  mention  here  of  another  function,  namely,  the 
preparation  of  students  for  university  work.  The  high  schools  are 
the  connecting  links  between  the  eighth  grade  and  the  first  year  of 
the  college.  But  as  scarcely  ten  per  cent,  of  the  high  school 
graduates  enter  the  university,  and  as  all  enter  the  practical  duties 
of  life,  the  greater  duty,  the  more  important  function,  and  the  one 
which  all  high  schools  should  take  into  consideration  first,  is  the 
preparation  of  their  students  for  the  requirements  of  life. 

As  the  end  conditions  the  means,  so  the  requirements  made  on 
a high  school  conditions  its  course  of  study;  and  as  no  twm  locali- 
ties have  exactly  the  same  requirements,  no  two  high  schools  can 
have  exactly  the  same  course  of  study.  That  is,  a course  of  study 
suitable  for  Salt  Lake  City  would  not  be  suitable  for  Panguitch  or 
St.  George.  And  so  with  other  places.  But  for  students  taking 
preparatory  university  work  the  course  should  be  the  same.  This 
forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in  every  first  class  high  school  two 
distinct  course  must  be  given,  the  one  a preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life,  the  other  a preparation  for  higher  university  work.  These 
two  courses  are  seen  in  German  in  the  Real  Schulen,  and  the 
Gymnasia. 
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Another  important  question  in  connection  with  high  schools 
is,  When  shall  the  high  school  be  established?  First  of  all,  it 
should  not  be  established  until  a sufficient  number  of  pupils  will 
enter  to  justify  the  time  of  one  teacher.  It  may  be  established 
then,  providing  finances  and  other  conditions  are  proper.  From 
statistics  taken  in  Michigan,  and  quoted  by  Prof.  Payne,  we  learn 
that  six  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment  attend  the  high  school. 
If  this  holds  good  for  the  West,  and  forty  pupils  be  required  for 
one  teacher,  the  high  school  may  be  established  when  the  total 
enrollment  of  any  town  is  700.  But  six  per  cent,  is  too  high. 
We  could  not  count  on  more  than  four  per  cent.,  which  would 
require  an  enrollment  of  1000  pupils.  We  may  safely  say,  then, 
that  when  a town  has  1000  pupils  enrolled  the  high  school  may 
properly  be  established.  Of  course  the  proximity  of  other  towns 
and  the  total  school  population  of  the  county  would  be  factors  to 
be  considered,  but  outside  patronage,  for  a number  of  years  at 
least,  would  not  be  large. 

The  course  of  study  as  laid  out  by  the  committee  is  plainly  a 
compromise.  It  is  not  such  a course  as  Salt  Lake  City  high 
school  would  want,  nor  is  it  suitable  exactly  to  the  outside  and 
smaller  towns  As  a compromise,  however,  it  may  be  the  best 
that  could  be  arranged. 

We  like  the  prominence  given  the  study  of  English.  The  ex- 
pression side  of  education  can  with  profit  be  emphasized  in  the 
West.  If  Harper’s  Second  Book  complete  is  required  for 
entrance,  Arithmetic  has  no  place  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 
Algebra  in  its  stead  should  be  studied  the  first  year. 

Drawing  is  over  emphasized.  Two  times  a week  for  one  year 
in  our  opinion  is  sufficient. 

Geometry  is  given  three  times  a week  for  one  year.  This  is 
hardly  sufficient,  whether  the  guidance  value  or  the  disciplnary 
value  of  the  study  be  consiidered.  It  should  have  five  recitations 
per  week. 

One  criticism  may  be  offered  on  the  electives.  While  equal  credit 
is  given  for  all,  they  are  not  all  of  equal  disciplinary  importance. 
For  instance,  a student  taking  Latin,  German,  or  French  would  be 
far  better  prepared  for  college  than  one  taking  Domestic  Science, 
English  History,  and  Manual  Training,  or  Physical  Culture.  Two 
sets  of  electives  should  be  made. 

Another  criticism  to  which  the  whole  course  is  open  is  its  in- 
definiteness. For  instance,  in  the  entrance  requirements,  what 
ability  in  spelling  must  the  candidate  show  before  he  is  admitted? 
Does  writing  mean  penmanship?  If  so,  how  well  must  the  appli- 
cant write  before  he  can  enter?  The  gravest  ambiguity  of  all, 
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however,  is  the  word  class  period,  used  in  referring  to  the  num- 
ber of  recitation  per  week.  How  long  is  a class  period  intended 
by  the  committee  to  be?  Some  periods  are  thirty  minutes,  some 
forty-five  minutes,  others  one  hour.  As  may  easily  be  seen,  stu- 
dents will  be  variously  qualified  for  higher  instruction  according 
to  the  recitation  period  used  in  the  high  schools  in  which  they 
wrere  prepaied.  If  we  were  to  vote  we  should  say,  let  the  class 
recitations  be  one  hour,  minus  the  few  minutes  needed  for  trasnfer. 

Finally,  to  the  very  important  question,  How  many  years 
should  be  required  in  high  school  work?  the  committee  reply, 
Three.  We  trust  this  answer  is  not  final,  for  we  think  a great 
mistake  would  thus  be  made  in  our  school  system.  Three  j'ears  is 
insufficient  either  for  practical  life  or  for  university  preparation. 
The  experience  of  the  world,  especially  that  part  of  it  we  call  “our 
country,"  has  divided  the  school  period  as  follows:  four  years  for 
the  primary  grade,  four  for  the  grammar  grades,  four  for  the  high 
school  grades,  and  four  years  in  college.  Utah  follows  this  divison 
in  the  primary  and  garnmar  grades  and,  in  our  opinion,  she  cannot 
afford  to  disregard  it  in  the  high  school  and  college.  But,  it  may 
be  argued,  the  outside  counties  cannot  afford  more  than  three 
years.  The  fact  is  they  cannot  afford  three,  and  through  their 
superintendents  expressed  a wish  for  two  years.  This  wish  should 
be  granted,  and  the  following  order  established:  Let  the  high 

school  course  be  four  years;  let  those  counties  that  cannot  do 
more,  do  the  first  two  years  of  this,  and  let  the  university  and 
colleges  retain  for  a while  as  a preparatory  school,  the  junior  and 
senior  years  of  the  high  school  course.  This  arrangement  will  suit 
all  parties,  and  will  be  for  the  ultimate  good  of  our  school  system. 


What  our  country  needs  today  is  men  and  women  of  integrity, 
as  well  as  of  high  intellectual  attainments.  Let  the  schools, 
therefore,  pay  attention  as  well  to  the  moral  as  to  the  intellectual 
training. 

“The  teacher  who  drills  his  class  merely  for  the  ordeal  of  the 
approaching  examination,  is  drilling  them  into  routine  and  out  of 
real  study.” 

The  best  way  to  improve  school  and  thus  economize  the  time 
of  the  pupils  is  to  supply  them  with  good  professionl  teachers. 
No  surer  way  has  been  found  to  injure  the  schools  than  to  have 
them  taught  by  poorly  trained  teachers. 

What  the  teachers  of  the  West  need  is  less  study  of  methods 
of  teaching  and  more  study  of  the  principles  of  teaching;  less  how 
and  more  why.  When  the  principles  are  well  understood,  methods 
will  suggest  themselves. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  GREAT  EDUCATORS. 

Under  this  caption  will  be  given  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  world’s  greatest  educators. 

Educational  theories  will  be  discussed  and  an  attempt  made 
to  bring  within  the  easy  reach  of  the  teachers  of  our  inter-moun- 
tain region  means  of  solving  the  great  educational  problems  of  a 
century  in  which  teaching  is  fast  becoming  an  art. 

Pedagogical  queries  will  form  a prominent  feature  of  this 
department  of  the  Journal,  and  therefore  questions  bearing  on 
Theor}'  of  Teaching,  Methods,  School  Management  and  School 
Supervision  are  solicited  from  teachers,  school  officers,  and 
students. 

As  a center  around  which  to  work,  the  principles  ad- 
vanced by  three  of  the  great  pioneers  of  the  new  education  are 
given  in  this  issue,  with  the  suggestion  that  they  be  studied  from 
the  following  points  of  departure: 

1.  What  are  the  chai  acteristics  of  the  so-called  new 

education  ? 

2.  Wherein  does  the  new  especially  differ  from  the 
old  education? 

3.  In  what  do  these  three  educators  agree? 

4.  In  what  do  they  differ? 

5.  On  what  points  is  the  Ratich  superior?  Comenius? 
Pestalozzi  ? 

6.  Which  two  principles  of  each  is  of  the  most  value  to  the 
teacher  of  today? 

7.  Wherein  do  you  not  agree  with  these  educators?  Why? 

RATICH  OF  THE  17tH  CENTURY  AS  GIVEN  BY  REINHART. 

1.  Everything  after  the  order  and  course  of  nature. 

2.  One  thing  at  a time. 

3.  One  thing  again  and  again  repeated. 

4.  Nothing  shall  be  learned  by  heart. 

5.  Uniformity  in  all  things. 

6.  Knowledge  of  the  thing  must  be  given  before  that  which 
refers  to  the  thing. 

7.  Everything  by  experiment,  by  analysis. 

8.  Everything  without  coercion. 

Note  —The  last  three  are  from  Compayre’s  History  of  Pedagogy. 

9.  The  human  understanding  learns  with  pleasure  all  that  it 
ought  to  retain. 

10.  All  school  books  should  be  written  on  the  same  plan. 

11.  The  theory  as  a whole  before  the  theory  in  detail. 
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COMENIUS,  17th  century,  from  painter’s  history  of  education. 


1.  Education  is  a development  of  the  whole  man. 

2.  Educational  methods  should  follow  the  order  of  nature. 

3.  Both  sexes  should  receive  equal  instruction,  since  the 
end  of  education  is  individual  development. 

4.  Learning  should  be  made  agreeable.  Teachers  should 
alwavs  have  something  interesting  and  profitable  to  communicate 
to  classes.  School-houses  should  be  made  comfortable  and 
attractive. 

5.  If  the  superstructure  is  not  to  totter,  the  foundation  must 
be  laid  well. 

6.  Many  studies  are  to  be  avoided  as  dissipating  the 
mental  strength. 

7.  There  should  be  an  easy  gradation  in  studies,  the  one 
leading  naturally  to  the  other. 

8.  Things  naturally  connected  in  themselves  should  be 
joined  together  in  teaching. 

9.  Nothing  should  be  taught  that  is  not  of  solid  utility. 

10.  Studies  should  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils. 

11.  Nothing  is  to  be  learned  by  heart  that  is  not  first 
thoroughly  understood. 

12.  Let  nothing  that  admits  of  sensible  or  rational  demon- 
stration be  taught  by  authority. 

13.  Let  no  task  be  assigned  until  the  method  of  doing  has 
been  explained. 

14.  In  the  sciences  the  student  should  have  the  objects  studied 
before  him. 

15.  In  language,  the  mother  tongue  is  to  come  first. 

16.  Languages  are  to  be  learned  by  practice  rather  than 
practice  by  rule.  Rules  should  follow  and  confirm. 

17.  Words  should  be  learned  in  connection  with  things.  The 
object  first  then  the  expression. 

18.  The  concrete  should  precede  the  abstract;  the  simple,  the 
complex;  the  nearer,  the  more  remote. 

19.  Things  to  be  done  should  be  learned  by  doing  them. 

20.  Religion  is  of  supreme  importance;  and,  in  addition  to 
religious  instruction,  the  young  should  be  accustomed  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  Christian  virtues,  such  as  temperance,  justice,  compas- 
sion, patience,  and  so  on. 

21.  Discipline  shold  aim  at  improving  the  character. 

22.  The  teacher  should  be  an  example,  in  person  and  con- 
duct, of  what  he  requires  of  his  pupils. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  PESTALOZZI,  AS  SUMMARIZED  BY  PAYNE. 

1.  The  piinciples  of  education  are  to  be  sought  in  human 
nature. 

2.  The  nature  is  organic,  consisting  of  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  capabilities,  ready  and  struggling  to  develop  them- 
selves. 

3.  The  function  of  the  education  is  both  negative  and 
positive.  He  must  remove  inpediments  to  the  learner’s  develop- 
ment, and  he  must  also  stimulate  the  exercises  of  his  powers. 

4.  Self-development  begins  with  the  sensations  received 
through  the  senses.  These  sensations  lead  to  perceptions  which, 
registered  in  the  mind  as  conceptions  or  ideas,  'constitute  the 
basis  of  knowledge. 

5.  Spontaneity  and  self  activity  are  the  necessary  conditions 
under  which  the  mind  educates  its  self,  and  gains  power  and  in- 
dependence. 

6.  Practical  aptness  depends  more  on  exercise,  than  on 
knowledge.  Knowing  and  doing  must,  however,  proceed  to- 
gether. The  chief  aim  of  education  is  the  development  of  the 
learner’s  powers. 

7.  All  education  must  be  based  on  the  learner’s  own  observa- 
tion— on  his  own  personal  experience.  This  is  the  true  basis 
of  all  knowledge.  The  opposite  proceeding  leads  to  empty, 
hollow,  delusive  word  knowledge.  First  the  reality,  then  the 
symbol;  first  the  thing,  then  the  word. 

8.  What  the  learner  has  gained  by  his  own  observation,  has 
become  an  actual  possession  which  he  can  explain  or  describe  in 
his  own  words.  His  ability  to  do  this  is  the  measure  of  the 
accuracy  and  extent  of  his  knowledge. 

9.  The  learner’s  growth  necessitates  advancement,  from 
the  near  and  actual  to  the  more  remote;  hence  from  the  concrete 
to  tne  abstract,  from  particulars  to  generals,  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown. 


The  personal  companionship  of  parents  is  of  exceeding  value 
to  growing  boys  and  girls.  A leading  man  was  once  consulted  by 
a father  about  a bad  son  over  whom  he  had  expended  a great 
amount  of  prayer,  but  whom  otherwise  he  had  left  to  his  own  de- 
vices; and  the  man  whose  counsel  he  sought  said:  "My  friend, 

your  prayers  won’t  do  that  boy  any  good  unless  you  give  him  a 
good  deal  of  your  own  companionship.  Make  yourself  actively  his 
friend,  take  an  interest  in  all  his  affairs,  and  he  won’t  ask  for  bad 
company.”  — Geot'ge  Q.  Cannon. 
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THEORY  ARE  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 


C 0 A M ON  FRA  C TIONS. 

BY  O.  W.  ANDKLIN. 

I. 

So  many  problems  in  arithmetic  require  the  use  of  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  fractions  that  unless  students  are  thoroughly 
grounded  in  that  subject,  progress  in  other  directions  will  be  slow 
and  laborious.  A sound  fundamental  knowledge  of  fractions  is 
imperative. 

With  right  teaching  fractions  need  no  longer  be  a "terror"  to 
pupils.  On  the  contrary  pupils  ought  to  be  able  to  handle  frac- 
tions as  easily  and  with  as  much  certainty  as  they  do  whole  num- 
bers. The  whole  secret  lies  in  the  knowing  of  principles;  pro- 
cesses will  largely  take  care  of  themselves.  The  originality  of  the 
student  will  suggest  to  him  processes  if  he  has  the  principles. 

True,  the  teaching  of  principles  is  a slow  procedure.  But  if  we 
wish  the  pupil  to  gain  mental  discipline  and  power,  the  study  of 
principles  will  produce  these  results  more  quickly  and  more  effec- 
tively than  the  mere  teaching  of  processes  can  possibly  do. 

Principles  make  thinkers;  processes,  machines. 

What  the  first  lessons  in  common  fractions  shall  be,  must  be 
determined  by  circumstances,  taking  into  account  the  previous 
training  and  the  present  qualifications  of  the  pupils.  Suppose  the 
teacher  has  a class  knowing  nothing  of  fractions.  The  first  logi- 
cal step  would  be  to  develop  the  idea  of  a fraction.  This  should 
be  done  concretely. 

Various  objects  are  broken  into  two,  three,  or  four  equal 
parts,  bringing  out  the  idea  that  the  fraction  means  a portion  or 
fragment  of  the  thing  broken  This  done,  tne  pupils  will  under- 
stand that  fractions  as  referred  to  in  numbers  mean  a fragment  or 
portion  of  some  unit.  This  one  point,  however,  must  be  made 
clear;  a fraction  is  alwajs  an  expression  of  a certain  number  of 
equal  fragments  of  the  unit  of  that  fraction.  That  is,  cutting  a 
melon  into  eight  parts  does  not  necessarily  make  such  parts  eighths. 
It  must  be  cut  into  eight  equal  parts.  This,  therefore,  makes  it 
very  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  be  careful  always  to  say  "equal 
parts."  It  seems  to  me  that  this  thought  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed.  Many  wrong  impressions  of  what  a fraction  really  is, 
will  then  never  enter  the  mind  of  the  learner. 

Having  acquired  the  concepts  fraction,  half,  third,  etc.,  the 
next  question  is,  how  to  give  symbolic  representation  to  these  con- 
cepts in  figures.  As  it  would  be  tedious  always  to  write  one-half, 
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two-thirds,  three-fourths,  and  so  on,  some  shorter  way  must  be 
provided.  Hence  figures  instead  of  words  are  used  to  designate 
denominators,  and  we  use  the  figure  2 to  express  a half,  3 to  ex- 
press a third,  and  4 to  express  a fourth,  etc.  If  instead  of  writ- 
ing one-half,  we  write  1 2,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  12 
(twelve).  A convenient  and  short  way  is  to  write  down  the  1 
(expressing  number  of  parts  taken,)  place  a vinculum  below  it  and 
write  the  2 (expressing  the  size  of  parts)  underneath  the  vinculum 
e.g.,  U,  and  so  on  with  the  other  fractions. 

A lively  drill  in  writing  fractions  both  on  slates  and  on  the 
blackboard  should  immediately  follow  this  part  of  the  lesson. 


LITERARY  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL. 

COMMISSIONER  T.  B.  LEWIS. 

Prof.  T.  B.  Lewis,  of  Ogden,  lately  appointed  Territorial 
Commissioner  of  schools,  will  doubtless  be  remembered  as  an  old 
teacher  of  our  Territory;  for  few  persons  in  Utah  have  devoted 
more  years  of  their  life  to  education.  His  career  began  in  the 
winter  of  1865,  and  from  that  time  until  the  present,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  two  years  spent  upon  a mission,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  various  towns  and  cities  in  our  Territory. 

Theodore  B.  Lewis  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Nov. 
18,  1843.  When  a mere  child  he  was  bereft  of  both  father  and 

mother;  consequently  his  early  training  was  committed  to  his 
grandmother.  In  her  care  he  remained  until  thirteen  years  of  age, 
when  she  having  died,  he  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  father’s  brother. 

Mr.  Lewis’  first  years  were  spent  in  one  of  the  best  private 
schools  in  St.  Louis.  Later  he  attended  the  public  schools; 
and  finally  an  advanced  private  school,  well  known  forty  years  ago 
as  Wyman’s  Hall.  His  secondary  and  collegiate  education  was 
acquired  in  some  of  the  best  educational  institutions  in  Missouri, 
a c Glasgow  Institute,  Fair  View  Academy,  and  Central  College, 
Fayette.  When  he  was  on  the  eve  of  graduating  from  the  State 
College,  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  This  occurrence  threw  every 
thing  of  a public  character  into  confusion  and  disorganization, 
hence  Mr.  Lewis  was  deprived  of  finishing  his  education  in  an 
Eastern  University,  a thing  he  had  fully  contemplated.  Loyal 
to  the  sincere  motives  that  prompted  the  southern  soldier,  Prof. 
Lewis  joined  the  confederate  army,  and  remained  in  service  during 
a portion  of  the  time  consumed  by  that  struggle.  When  the  strife 
ceased  he  accepted  the  arbitrament  of  the  war  as^final,  and  for  the 
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best  interest  of  the  country.  He  now  turned  his  face  westward, 
and  reached  Salt  Lake  City,  August  4th,  1865.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival,  he  connected  himself  with  the  TJ.  P.  R.  R.  surveying 
party,  remained  with  it  for  a short  time,  then  took  his  leave  for 
Virginia  City,  Montana,  from  which  place  he  shortly  afterward 
returned  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

It  is  m the  winter  of  this  same  year,  that  Prof.  Lewis’  career 
as  a teacher  begins.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1865,  he  opened 
his  first  school  in  Mill  Creek  Ward,  Salt  Lake  County.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  engaged  as  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
Provo,  Payson,  Nephi,  Salt  Lake,  and  Ogden,  and  has  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  county  superintendent  in  Juab  and  Salt  Lake 
Counties.  The  latter  position  was  held  for  six  years,  during  which 
time  he  labored  in  connection  with  Dr.  John  R.  Park  and  others, 
to  influence  the  Legislature  to  establish  a system  of  schools 
similar  to  that  now  existing  in  our  foremost  cities,  but  as  Mr. 
Lewis  remarks,  “The  time  was  not  then  ripe." 

Prof.  Lewis  succeeded  Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser  as  principal  of  the 
20th  district  school.  While  under  Mr.  Lewis’  directions,  this 
school  was  conceded  to  be  the  best  district  school  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  writer  vividly  pictures  the  old  adobe  school  house, 
with  pupils  from  many  other  districts  crowded  within  its  walls. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  noted  for  his  disciplinary  ability.  Although  three 
or  four  hundred  students  were  frequently  crowded  in  one  room, 
there  was  as  a rule  good  order.  Well  do  we  remember  Mr.  Lewis’ 
successor.  After  an  unusually  disorderly  day,  he  requested  some 
of  the  leading  pupils  to  remain,  that  disciplinary  subjects  might 
be  discussed.  In  this  little  conference  the  question  was  asked: 
"How  shall  I maintain  order  in  this  school  without  positively  for- 
bidding whispering?"  The  reply  came  from  one  of  the  pupils, 
"Du  as  Mr.  Lewis  did.”  Probably  the  student  could  not  have 
explained  how  Mr.  Lewis  did,  he  only  knew  that  order  was  main- 
tained in  the  school. 

And  now  I beg  leave  as  an  old  pupil,  to  pay  this  tribute  to 
the  teacher  of  my  early  childhood.  Dr.  Hinsdale,  who  visited 
Utah  last  summer  made  a statement  similar  to  this:  "The  United 

States  spends  more  money  than  any  other  country  on  education, 
and  if  it  succeeds  in  its  vast  expenditure  to  give  the  students  of 
America  a love  for  English  Literature,  it  has  received  its  money’s 
worth.”  In  this  particular  I believe  Mr.  Lewis  succeeded. 

Never  in  my  lile,  I think,  have  I heard  English  lyrics  and  sonnets 
read  with  as  much  feeling  as  he  read  them.  Never  have  I heard 
the  patriotic  songs  of  America,  read  with  such  enthusiasm  as 
by  him. 
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Much  to  the  regret  of  the  residents  of  the  20th  district,  Prof. 
Lewis  was  called  away  to  accept  the  position  of  principal  of  the 
central  school  at  Ogden.  From  1885  until  1890,  the  schools  of 
that  city  were  under  his  direction  When  the  free  school  system 
was  established,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Ogden  City 
High  School,  which  position,  in  connection  with  his  new  appoint- 
ment, he  holds  at  present. 

According  to  Mr.  Lewis’  own  statements,  he  feels  that  his  new 
and  responsible  duty  as  Territorial  Commissioner  of  schools,  will 
shortly  require  him  to  resign  his  Principalship.  - “I  realize,” 
said  he  in  a recent  letter,  “that  the  responsible  work  of  commis- 
sioner, is  of  such  a nature,  and  of  such  proportions,  that  it  should 
command  one’s  entire  time  and  energies,  and  I promise  the  people 
of  Utah  they  shall  receive  both  from  me.  My  soul  is  in  the  work, 
the  cause  shall  receive  its  devotion.” 

Mr.  Lewis  has  been  a teacher  in  many  cities  of  our  Territory, 
and  many  times  changed  his  abode.  But  he  has  never  changed 
because  the  people  did  not  earnestly  wish  him  to  remain,  nor  has 
he  ever  stepped  from  a higher  to  a lower  position.  Steadily  the 
people  of  Utah  have  committed  to  his  care,  one  responsible 
educational  duty  after  another,  until  today,  by  appointment  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  he  stands  at  the  head  of  our  common  school  sj’stem. 
Let  the  educational  forces  of  the  Territory,  rally  round  him  to 
the  end,  that  Utah  may  at  no  distant  day  have  an  harmonious 
school  system. 

Rallie. 


FRED  RICH  F ROE  BEL. 


A Sketch  of  his  Strong  and  Gentle  Nature,  and  Causes  which  Influenced  his  Life 

and  Work. 

BY  ANNIE  KTELIIORN  CRAIG. 

“The  man  who  yields  his  entire  being  to  his  idea,  sacrificing 
every  selfish  interest  to  his  spirit,  real  tendencies  of  living  service 
to  his  altruistic  ideas,  the  inspired  enthusiast,  whose  every 
thought,  and  word,  and  deed  bear  the  imprint  of  his  devotion  to 
his  mission — he  is  a being  whom  no  one  susceptible  of  great  and 
noble  sentiments  can  approach  without  admiration  and  awe.  ” 

“Friedrich  Froebel  was  such  a character.  That  other  children 
might  be  better  understood  than  he  was,  that  other  children  might 
have  the  means  to  live  the  true  child-life  that  was  denied  to  him- 
self; and  that  by  their  powers  being  directed  into  the  right 
channels  these  children  might  become  a blessing  to  themselves 
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and  to  others  was  undoubtedly  in  great  part  the  motive  which 
induced  Froebel  to  describe  so  fully  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
peculiar  childhood.”  If  other  reformers  had  thoughtfully  written 
out  their  earlier  experiences  we  should  undoubtedly  have  been 
more  benefited  educationally.  In  Froebel’s  face  we  find  power 
and  determination.  Love  and  sympathy,  the  characteristics  which 
made  him  great,  are  clearly  expressed  in  the  mouth  and  chin, 
and  in  the  e}res  we  feel  that  genial  tenderness  and  devotion  seldom 
seen  in  the  sterner  sex. 

At  the  age  of  nine  months  Froebel  lost  his  mother.  He 
says : 

“This  loss  was  a hard  blow  to  me,  and  influenced  the  whoie 
environment  and  development  of  my  being.  I consider  that  my 
mother’s  death  decided  more  or  less  the  external  circumstances  of 
my  whole  life."  Through  the  neglect  of  servants,  he  was  left  to 
the  care  of  his  older  brothers.  “This,”  he  writes,  “in  addition  to 
a circumstance  in  my  lat£r  life  (he  probably  refers  to  the  time 
when  his  oldest  brother  assisted  him,  to  the  father’s  disapproval, 
in  studying  the  sciences)  may  have  been  the  cause  of  that 
unswerving  love  for  my  family,  and  especially  for  my  brothers, 
which  has  to  the  present  moment,  been  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  me  in  the  conduct  of  my  life.” 

At  the  age  of  four  years  Froebel’s  father  again  married.  For 
awhile  he  was  loved  by  the  new  mother;  but  when  she  rejoiced  in 
a son  of  her  own,  all  her  affection  centered  in  him  and  Froebel 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  indifference,  in  fact,  as  a stranger. 
In  his  autobiography  he  says:  “I  am  obliged  to  mention  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  describe  them  so  particularly,  because  in  them 
I see  the  first  cause  of  m/  early  dabit  of  introspection,  my  ten- 
dency of  self  examination,  and  my  early  separation  from  com- 
panionship with  other  men. 

“And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  first  years  of  my  boyhood 
I was  perforce  led  to  live  to  myself,  and  in  myself — and  indeed  to 
study  my  own  being  and  inner  consciousness,  as  opposed  to 
external  circumstances.  My  inward  and  my  outward  life  were  at 
that  time,  even  during  play  and  other  occupations,  my  principal 
subjects  for  reflection.” 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  school.  The  passage  chosen  for 
that  week  was  “Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God.”  These  words 
seemed  to  make  an  impression  on  him  as  no  others  had  ever  done 
before  or  since,  and  he  carved  them  in  his  heart.  “These  words,” 
he  says,  "were  the  birth  into  a higher  life.”  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  buds  began  to  unfold  on  his  tree  of  life.  His  hear 
began  to  find  its  pivotal  point  and  his  inner  life  first  awoke. 
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It  was  plant  life  which  opened  the  doors  of  spiritual  knowledge 
in  all  its  grandeur  to  him.  In  the  buds  ”of  the  hazel  blossom  he 
found  that  for  which  he  was  continually  seeking  — inter-connection. 

His  father  was  pastor  of  the  community,  and  many  were  the 
complaints  continually  brought  to  him.  Froebel  writes:  “I  was 

often  a mute  witness  to  the  strict  way  in  which  my  father  per- 
formed his  pastoral  duties,  and  of  the  frequent  scenes  between 
him  and  the  many  people  who  came  to  the  parsonage  to  seek  advice 
and  consolation.  1 was  thus  again  constantly  attracted  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner  aspects  of  life.  Life  with  its  inmost  motives 
laid  bare,  passed  before  my  eyes,  with  my  father’s  comments  pro- 
nounced upon  it;  aijd  thing  and  wrnrd,  act  and  symbol  were  thus 
perceived  by  me  in  their  most  vivid  relationship.  I saw  the  dis- 
jointed, heavy-laden,  inharmonious  life  of  man  as  it  appeared  in 
this  community  of  five  thousand  souls,  before  the  watchful  eyes  of 
its  earnest,  severe  pastor." 

The  general  complaint  was  disagreement  of  husband  and  wife. 
This  pained  Froebel  very’  much,  for  he  felt  that  there  must  be 
unity  in  the  home.  He  was  continually  trying  to  reconcile  the 
difficulty  in  his  heart  and  mind,  and  yet  could  find  no  way  to  do 
so.  But  one  day  his  elder  brother,  who  lived  away  from  home 
and  was  making  his  parents  a short  visit,  explained  that  the  plant 
was  organized  just  as  man.  "And  now,”  said  he,  "my  spirit  was 
at  rest  ’’  He  found  that  harmony  was  one  of  nature’s  first  laws, 
"to  which  even  the  silent,  beautiful  race  of  flowers  submitted.” 

"From  that  time  humanity  and  nature,  the  life  of  the  soul  and 
the  life  of  the  flower,  were  closely  knit  together  in  my  mind,  and  I 
can  still  see  my  hazel  buds,  like  angels,  opening  for  me  the  Great 
God’s  temple  of  nature.” 

He  continues:  "I  now  had  what  I needed;  to  the  church  was 

added  nature,  the  temple;  to  the  religious  Christian  life,  the  life 
of  nature;  to  the  passionate  discord  of  human  life,  the  tranquil 
peace  of  rhe  life  of  plants.  From  that  time  it  was  as  if  I held  the 
clue  of  Ariadne  to  guide  me  through  the  labyrinth  of  life.” 

There  are  three  points  which  impressed  themselves  very 
strongly  upon  his  mind  at  this  time  (ten  years  of  age):  “The  folly, 
superstition,  and  ignorance  of  men  had  dared  to  assume  then,  as 
they  have  done  lately,  that  the  world  would  soon  come  to  an  end. 
My  mind,  however,  remained  perfectly  tranquil,  because  I reasoned 
thus  with  myself  firmly  and  definitely:  ‘Mankind  will  not  pass  from 
the  world,  nor  will  the  world  itself  pass  away  until  the  human  race 
has  attained  to  that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable  on 
earth.  The  earth,  nature  in  its  narrowest  sense,  will  not  pass 
awav,  moreover,  until  men  have  attained  a perfect  insight  into  its 
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essence.  This  idea  has  returned  to  me  during  my  life  in  many  a 
varied  guise,  and  I have  often  been  indebted  to  its  influence  for 
peace,  firmness,  perseverance  and  courage.  ” 

At  one  time  his  father  and  eldest  brother  disagreed  on  a reli- 
gious subject,  each  declaring  that  he  was  right.  Froebel  almost 
understood  something  of  the  subject  in  dispute,  and  felt  dimly 
that  ‘ every  illusion  has  a true  side  which  often  leads  men  to  cling 
to  it  with  a desperate  firmness.” 

Another  youthful  experience  which  also  had  a decided  influence 
in  forming  his  cast  of  character,  was  the  following: 

“There  are  certain  ott-repeated  demands  made  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  our  established  church,  such  as,  to  enter  upon  the  service 
of  Christ,  to  show  forth  Christ  in  one’s  life,  to  follow  Christ,  etc. 
These  injunctions  were  brought  home  to  me  times  without  number, 
through  the  zeal  of  my  father  as  a teacher  of  others  and  a liver 
himself  of  a Christian  life. 

‘When  demands  are  made  on  a child  which  are  in  harmony 
with  child  nature,  he  knows  no  reluctance  in  fulfilling  them;  and 
as  he  receives  them  entirely  and  unreservedly,  so  also  he  complies 
with  them  entirely  and  unreservedly.  That  these  demands  were  so 
often  repeated,  convinced  me  of  their  intense  importance;  but  I 
felt  at  the  same  time  the  difficulty,  or  indeed,  as  it  seemed  to  me 
the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  them.  The  inherent  contradiction, 
which  I seemed  to  perceive  therein  threw  me  into  great  depres- 
sion, but  at  last  I arrived  at  the  blessed  conviction  that  human 
nature  is  such  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  man  to  live  the  life  of 
Jesus  in  its  purity,  and  to  show  it  forth  to  the  world,  if  he  will 
only  take  the  right  way  towards  it.” 

It  seems  that  this  thought  recurred  often  to  him,  and  closed 
the  mental  impressions  of  this  early  period  of  his  life.  He 
acknowledged  that  later  his  whole  life  hinged  on  this  point.  He 
does  not  want  it  understood  that  his  outer  life  was  a happy  and 
peaceful  one.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  fate  willed  him  to  combine 
the  hardest  and  sharpest  contrasts.  His  outer  life  was  in  complete 
contrast  with  his  inner.  He  wanted  to  be  doing  something,  but 
in  his  clumsy  way  he  made  mistakes  as  to  choice  of  materials, 
time,  and  place,  and  by  this  brought  the  displeasure  of  his  parents 
on  himself.  Wrong  notions  were  assigned  to  his  actions.  This 
led  him  to  be,  what  he  was  judged  to  be,  a thoroughly  bad  boy. 
h or  fear  of  punishment  he  hid  the  most  harmless  actions,  and 
when  questioned  gave  untruthful  answers.  His  father  was  too 
busy  to  investigate  the  charges,  so  believed  the  reports  brought  to 
him.  Froebel  wished  parents  to  understand  from  this  that  chil- 
dren’s notions  are  often  misconstrued,  and  through  this  misunder- 
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standing  the  whole  future  life  of  the  child  may  be  influenced  either 
for  good  or  evil. 

“Where  for  trust  we  find  distrust,  where  for  union  we  find 
division,  where  for  belief  we  find  doubt,  then  but  sad  fruit  will 
come  to  the  harvest,  and  a burdensome  and  narrow  life 
alone  can  follow.  “ 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED. 1 


THE  QUAKING  AGP. 

To  the  children  of  Utah,  the  aspen  or  “quaking  asp,”  is  a 
familiar  tree. 

All  have  noticed,  perchance,  that  it  makes  its  home  in  high 
mountain  retreats,  as  if  heaven  were  dearer  than  earth.  All  have 
spent  pleasant  hours  beneath  its  shade,  or  beside  the  bright  bon- 
fires made  from  its  snapping,  crackling  wood.  All  have  cut  the 
names  of  dear  ones  in  its  soft,  smooth  bark,  and  wondered  if 
those  names  would  still  be  fresh  in  memory  when  the  tree  has 
turned  to  mould. 

But  have  all  watched  and  wondered  why  the  little  shimmering 
leaves  quake  and  tremble,  tremble  and  quake  ever,  and  Torever, 
even  when  the  softest  breezes  are  lulled  to  sleep;  when  not  a 
breath  of  wind  is  near  to  sway  the  blades  of  soft  bunch  grass  that 
grow  on  the  ridges?  All  who  have  will  be  interested  in  the  legend 
the  Rabbins  tell  of  the  aspen  tree — a legend  as  marvelous  as  the 
tales  of  the  Talmud. 

The  tale  runs  thus: 

Many,  many  years  ago  — -’twas  the  morning  after  Jesus  had 
been  dragged  from  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  to  appear  before  the 
Sanhedrim — six  strong  woodmen  went  out  to  the  forests  of  Hebron. 
They  had  gone  to  find  timber  from  which  to  make  a cross.  There 
was  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  cedar,  but  of  all  the  trees  that  caught 
the  sunlight  of  that  early  day,  the  aspen  was  fairest,  most  chaste. 

So  lots  were  cast,  and  the  aspen  was  chosen. 

The  angels  of  the  air,  whispering,  told  the  pretty  tree  of  the 
dreadful  task  assigned;  and  when  the  woodman’s  ax  was  struck  into 
the  soft  wood  a tremor  ran  through  every  fibre  of  her  being. 

All  day  her  heart  lay  faint  within  her:  all  day  her  mutilated 

limbs  lay  prostrate,  mute  suppliants  for  vengeance,  while  the 
leaflets  torn  from  her  crest  lay  trembling  in  the  dust. 

Darkness  came,  aye,  before  evening  had  summoned — came 
with  a thick  veil  to  hide  from  the  sight  of  heaven  the  agony  of  the 
Master’s  face  as  He  quivered  and  bled  upon  the  cross  there  in 
mid  air. 
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The  heavens  wept;  the  earth  trembled;  wind  and  waters 
moaned  aloud.  All  nature  seemed  convulsed. 

Quiet  at  last  came,  came  to  all  but  the  aspen  tree. 

She  still  quakes  and  trembles  in  remembrance  of  the  awful 
weight  she  that  da}7  bore. 

Areiia. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  KNOWLEGE. 

This  pretty  allegory  is  from  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden’s  delight- 
ful novelette,  “Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night."  We  advise  teachers 
to  read  this  petite  story.  It  will  make  them  better  and  more 
patient.  Miss  Harraden  is  a natty  little  English  woman,  who  took 
the  B.  A.  degree  in  London  University.  Through  ill  health  she 
was  obliged  to  live  for  a time  in  Switzerland  where  she  no  doubt 
met  the  curious  people  she  has  put  into  her  book.  She  is  herself, 
I should  judge,  the  original  of  Bernardine. 

"Countless  ages  ago,  a traveler,  much  worn  with  journeying, 
climbed  the  last  bit  of  rough  road  which  led  to  the  summit  of  a 
high  mountain.  And  the  traveler  had  vowed  that  he  would  reach 
it  before  death  prevented  him.  He  knew  the  journey  was  long, 
and  the  road  rough.  He  knew  that  the  mountain  was  the  most 
difficult  of  ascent  of  that  mountain  chain,  called  ‘The  Ideals.  ’ 
But  he  had  a strong,  hoping  heart  and  a sure  foot.  He  lost  all 
sense  of  time,  but  he  never  lost  the  feeling  of  hope. 

"Even  if  I faint  by  the  wayside,”  he  said  to  himself,  "and 
am  not  able  to  reach  the  summit,  still  it  is  something  to  be  on  the 
road  which  leads  to  the  High  Ideals.” 

That  was  how  he  comforted  himself  when  he  was  weary.  He 
never  lost  more  hope  than  that;  and  surely  that  was  little  enough. 

And  now  he  had  reached  the  temple. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  an  old,  white-haired  man  opened  the 
gate.  He  smiled  sadly  when  he  saw  the  traveler. 

"And  yet  another  one,”  he  murmured.  "What  does  it  all 
mean?” 

The  traveler  did  not  hear  what  he  murmured. 

“Old,  white-haired  man,”  he  said,  “tell  me;  and  so  I have 
come  at  last  to  the  wonderful  Temple  of  Knowledge.  I have  been 
journeying  hither  all  my  life.  Ah,  but  it  is  hard  work  climbing 
up  to  the  Ideals!” 

The  old  man  touched  the  traveler  on  the  arm.  “Listen,”  he 
said,  gently.  “This  is  not  the  Temple  of  Knowlege.  And  the 
Ideals  are  not  a chain  of  mountains;  they  are  a stretch  of  plains, 
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and  the  Temple  of  Knowledge  is  in  their  center.  You  have  come 
the  wrong  road.  Alas,  poor  traveler!” 

The  light  in  the  traveler’s  eyes  had  faded;  the  hope  in  his 
heart  died,  and  he  became  old  and  withered.  He  leaned  heavily 
on  his  staff. 

"Can  one  rest  here?”  he  asked  wearily. 

“No.” 

"Is  there  a way  down  the  other  side  of  these  mountains?” 
"No.” 

“What  are  these  mountains  caked  r I have  no  wish  to  go 
farther,”  said  the  traveler.  “My  journey  is  done;  it  may  have 
been  in  the  wrong  direction,  but  still  it  is  done.” 

“Nay,  do  not  linger  here,”  urged  the  old  man.  "Retrace  your 
steps.  Though  you  are  broken-hearted  yourself,  you  may  save 
others  from  breaking  their  hearts.  Those  whom  you  meet  on  this 
road,  you  can  turn  back.  Those  who  are  but  starting  in  this 
direction  you  can  bid  pause  and  consider  how  mad  it  is  to  suppose 
that  the  Temple  of  True  Knowledge  should  have  been  built  on  an 
isolated  and  dangerous  mountain.  Tell  them  that  although  God 
seems  hard,  He  is  not  so  hard  as  all  that.  Tell  them  that  the 
Ideals  are  not  a mountain  range,  but  their  own  plains,  where  tneir 
great  cities  are  built,  and  where  the  corn  grows,  and  where  men 
and  women  are  toiling,  sometimes  in  sorrow  and  sometimes  in  joy.” 

"I  will  go,”  said  the  traveler. 

And  he  started. 

But  he  had  grown  old  and  weary,  and  the  journey  was  long; 
and  the  retracing  of  one’s  steps  is  more  tiresome  than  the  tracing 
of  them.  The  ascent  with  the  vigor  and  hope  of  life  to  help 
him,  had  been  difficult  enough;  the  descent  with  no  vigor  and  no 
hope  to  help  him,  was  most  impossible. 

So  that  it  was  not  probable  that  the  traveler  lived  to  reach  the 
plains.  But  whether  he  reached  them  or  not,  still  he  had  started. 

And  not  many  travelers  do  that. 


CHICKENS'  FEATHERS. 


“ Oat  in  the  sky  so  clear  and  bright, 

Mother  Goose  is  calling  her  chickens  tonight; 
She  bids  the  north  wind  so  wild  and  rude, 
Haste  and  drive  out  her  snowy  brood 
The  north  wind  comes  with  noisy  shout, 
Throws  open  the  door  and  they  all  rush  out, 
To  Mother  Goose,  far  across  the  sky. 

The  snow-white  chickens  flutter  and  fly. 
She  seizes  them  one,  she  seizes  them  all, 


Plucks  out  their  feathers  and  lets  them  fall  ; 
Down,  down  to  earth,  the  white  things  go, 

And  grown-up  people  call  them  snow. 

But  the  ehildreh  know  better;  with  merry 
shout 

They  catch  the  feathers  and  toss  them  about, 
And  watch  them  dance  in  the  air,  and  say, 

‘ Mother  Goose  is  pluckin  g her  chickens  to 
day.’  ”—133. 
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REPRODUCTION  OF  STORIES. 

Among  the  several  means  of  expression  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
child,  thac  of  Language  occupies  a leading  position.  It  is  the 
means  of  expression  most  common,  and  the  one  by  which  indivi- 
dual culture  is  oftenest  gauged.  The  man  who  habitually  uses 
good  language,  to  whom  an  incorrect  expression  is  as  foreign  as 
swallows  in  January,  is  the  man  who  has  the  best  training,  broadest 
culture,  and  the  most  thorough  mental  equipment.  Good  language 
has  become  a part  of  the  individual,  and  is  no  more  a thing  apart 
than  his  walking  or  starting  at  a sudden  shock.  It  has  become  a 
t habit.  As  the  boy  learns  to  swim  bv  swimming,  or  to  skate  by 
skating,  so  the  pupil  gains  the  habit  of  using  good  language  by 
repeated  exercise  in  the  prescribed  direction. 

By  the  law  of  Habit,  when  an  idea  has  passed  from  conscious- 
ness to  outward  expression  by  language  in  correct  form,  a tendency 
toward  the  right  form  has  been  established,  and  by  repetition  this 
tendency  becomes  almost  automatic,  and  the  correct  expression 
follows  the  thought  with  mechanical  precision.  The  many  incor- 
rect tendencies  must  be  cut  off,  or  inhibited,  by  strict  adherence 
to  right  forms,  until  such  tendencies  have  virtually  disappeared. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  cultivating  language  in  the  primary 
schools  is  the  reproduction  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  of  stories, 
fables,  myths,  and  legends  told  by  the  teacher.  A primary  teacher 
must  of  necessity  be  a good  story  teller,  for  therein  lies  much  of 
her  power.  The  child  learns  much  by  imitation,  and  he  must  have 
a good  pattern. 

A good  story-teller  knows  how  to  choose  her  material  and  how 
to  use  it.  A story  to  be  reproduced  must  contain  first  of  all,  unity. 
It  must  be  presented  to  the  child  in  such  a manner  that  he  easily 
recognizes  the  entirety,  sees  it  as  a whole,  and  so  in  the  reproduc- 
tion gives  it  back  as  a whole,  not  in  shreds  and  patches.  He 
should  present  it  as  he  would  a whole  orange,  round,  juicy  and 
yellow;  not  as  a bit  of  peel,  a segment  or  two  of  fruit,  a few  seeds, 
etc.  and  expect  the  hearers  to  construct  the  orange  from  the  pieces. 

If  the  child  grasps  the  story  as  a whole  his  mental  picture  is 
complete  and  his  expression  of  this  picture,  however  crudely 
executed  will  be  according  to  his  idea.  Secondly,  the  story  should 
be  in  itself  interesting,  for  without  interest  the  child’s  mind  is 
unreceptive  and  no  impression  is  made.  If  the  child’s  interest  is 
intense,  his  mental  picture  is  vivid  and  clear,  and  whether  reproduc- 
tion is  called  for  he  is  readyito  respond,  for  he  has  something  to  talk 
about.  His  fear  is  forgotten  in  the  desire  to  tell  what  he  knows. 
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Thirdly,  the  story  must  be  brief  and  not  too  full  of  detail.  The 
long  story  is  likely  to  weary  the  child,  and  his  interest  flags,  his 
attention  wanders,  the  outside  world  claims  him,  and  he  is  lost  so 
far  as  a clear  mental  concept  is  concerned,  and  the  value  of  the 
reproduction  is  nothing,  for  he  has  nothing  to  reproduce.  Too 
much  detail  is  to  be  avoided  for  the  same  reason;  also  because  it 
is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  unity  of  the  story.  Just  so  much  as 
will  bring  out  clearly  the  intent  of  the  story,  and  help  make  the 
picture  clear  and  vivid  in  the  child’s  mind  and  aid  in  fixing  essen- 
tials is  valuable,  and  no  more.  The  teacher  must  have  great  care 
m ridding  her  stories  of  what  might  be  called  encumbering 
rubbish. 

Fourthly.  A story  to  be  reporduced  must  be  remembered,  and 
the  careful  teacher  takes  pains  to  give  to  the  child  only  those 
things  which  are  worth  remembering.  ‘ Our  task,"  says  Horace 
E.  Scudder,  “is  not  to  make  litearture  for  children  but  to  find  it.” 
There  is  almost  an  unlimited  supply  of  what  may  be  called  classic 
literature  that  can  easily  be  adapted  by  the  teacher  to  the  youngest 
pupils,  to  say  nothing  of  the  endless  material  to  be  found  in  books 
of  science,  biography  and  travel.  In  the  realm  of  classic  litera- 
ture, fables  hold  a deservedly  high  place,  and  are  especially- 
adapted  for  stories  to  be  reproduced.  They  contain  to  a great 
degree  all  the  essentials  of  a good  story,  and  it  remains  for  the 
teacher  to  use  them  to  advantage  in  her  work. 

The  fables  of  fiEsop  and  La  Fontaine  have  been  the  delight  of 
children  for  many  generations,  and  are  just  as  charming  for  the 
children  of  today.  They  stand  with  the  myth  as  a part  of  the 
child’s  education.  Fables,  as  generally  found  in  books  need  a 
little  imagination  in  presenting,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  There 
is  a complete  lack  of  detail  in  many  of  the  fables  that  must  be 
supplied,  in  order  to  intensify  the  interest  and  stimulate  the  atten- 
tion of  the  child.  Care  must  be  taken  in  the  telling  of  the  fable 
not”  to  spend  so  much  force  in  picturing  surroundings  that  the 
original  unity  of  the  story  is  overshadowed.  As  with  fables,  so 
with  many  other  stories  the  teacher  may  see  fit  to  introduce. 

And  do  not  be  afraid  of  telling  the  same  story  more  than  once. 
Often  it  is  the  old  favorite  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  presentation  of  these  stories  the 
object  is  not  so  much  to  give  information  as  to  give  the  child 
something  that  calls  out  expression,  and  to  develop  and  direct  this 
expression  educationally.  An  afternoon’s  exercise  with  old  stories, 
calling  for  different  ones  from  the  children,  is  often  full  of  pleasure 
as  well  as  profit,  and  the  story  that  has  been  told  ten  times  is  just 
as  interesting  to  the  little  ones  as  the  new  ones  of  yesterday. 
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Note. — The  following  stories  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  article. 

THE  RED  SUNDAY  COAT. 

Once  a little  mouse  running  along  the  entry  met  Buzz,  the  cat. 

"Where  are  you  going,  so  fast,  little  mouse?”  asked  Buzz. 

"I  am  going  to  the  kitchen  to  see  if  the  cook  hasileft  any 
crumbs  on  the  floor  from  her  sweeping,”  said  the  little  mouse. 

“Do  not  search  for  crumbs,”  said  Buzz,  “but  come  and  dine 
with  me.  ” 

The  little  mouse  was  afraid  of  Buzz,  but  he  said: 

“Very  well;  but  first  let  me  go  home  and  put  on  my  red  Sun- 
day coat.  ” 

“Your  grey  coat  is  very  good,"  said  Buzz. 

“It  is  very  good,  I know,”  replied  the  little  mouse,  “but  my 
red  Sunday  coat  is  none  too  fine  to  dine  in  such  grand  company 
as  you  are.  ” 

Buzz  felt  much  flattered  to  think  the  little  mouse  thought  she 
was  grand  company,  so  she  let  the  little  mouse  go  home  for  his 
red  Sunday  coat.  Do  you  think  he  came  back  to  dine  with  Buzz 
in  a red  coat? 


THE  ANT  AND  THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

One  cold  day  a poor  grasshopper  came  to  the  door  of  an  ant’s 
house.  When  the  ant  opened  the  door  and  saw  him  standing 
there  she  asked  him  what  he  wanted  The  grasshopper  said  he 
was  very  cold  and  hungry,  and  he  had  no  food.  He  asked  the  ant 
if  she  would  give  him  a grain  of  food  from  her  store. 

“What  were  you  doing  all  summer?”  asked  the  ant,  "that 
you  did  not  lay  by  food  for  the  winter?” 

“I  was  singing,”  said  the  grasshopper. 

"Very  well,”  said  the  ant,  “those  who  do  nothing  but  sing 
all  summer  should  dance  in  the  winter.  " 

With  this  she  went  into  the  house  and  shut  the  door. 


THE  HARE  AND  THE  TORTOISE. 

A tortoise  was  creeping  along  very  slowly  one  morning,  and 
a hare  overtook  him. 

“Where  are  you  going  so  fast  this  morning?”  asked  the  hare. 
Now  the  tortoise  was  not  going  fast  at  all,  but  the  hare  wished  to 
make  fun  of  him. 

“ I am  not  going  so  far,  but  I can  have  a race  with  you  and 
beat  you,”  said  the  tortoise. 

“All  right;  when  shall  we  run?”  said  the  hare,  who  was 

much  amused  at  the  idea  of  running  a race  with  the  slow  old 
tortoise. 

“We  will  run  to  the  tree  at  the  bend  in  the  road”  said 
the  tortoise. 

So  he  drew  a line  in  the  dust  of  the  road  with  his  foot  and 
they  put  their  toes  to  the  line  and  said  "one  two  three!"  and  away 
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they  went.  The  hare  took  very  long  leaps,  and  tortoise  went 
creeping,  creeping  along. 

Presently  the  hate  began  to  get  very  tired  and  thirsty  for  he 
had  run  a long  ways  that  morning.  There  was  a cool,  shad}'  spot 
beside  the  road,  and  a little  pool  of  water.  The  hare  wished  very 
much  to  stop  and  rest,  so  he  looked  back  to  see  where  the  tortoise 
was.  He  could  see  him  far  behind,  creeping  along  the  dusty 
road,  and  thought  he  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  stop  and  rest 
and  then  get  to  the  tree  long  before  the  tortoise  could.  So  he  lay 
down  under  the  cool,  green  bushes,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

Meantime  the  tortoise  kept  creeping  along,  and  by  and  by 
came  to  the  place  where  the  hare  lay  asleep.  He  was  hot  and 
tired,  too,  but  he  did  not  think  of  stopping  till  he  reached  the 
goal.  When  he  saw  the  hare  lying  asleep  he  said,,  “Is  this  the 
way  you  win  a race  Mr.  Hare?”  and  crept  on  a little  faster. 

Soon  the  sun  began  to  sink  behind  the  hills,  and  the  trees 
made  long  shadows  on  the  grass,  when  the  hare  awoke.  He 
looked  up  the  road  and  down  the  road,  but  could  not  see  the  tor- 
toise, so  he  thought  he  must  have  stopped  on  the  way.  He 
brushed  his  hair,  and  with  a few  long  leaps  was  at  the  tree  by  the 
bend  in  the  road.  Here  sat  the  tortoise  resting  after  his  long 
journey.  The  hare  felt  so  ashamed  because  he  had  been  beaten 
that  he  ran  away  into  the  woods  and  hid  himself. 


ED  UCA  TIONAL  NO  TES. 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  count  it  anomalous  to  find  in  the  Journal  dated  January 
1st,  news  items  covering  the  entire  month  of  January.  We  might  indulge  in  exonerating 
explanations  and  apologies  for  our  lateness  in  getting  out  No.  2,  but  we  prefer  to  spare  our 
readers  and  save  our  energy  to  make  a better  record  next  time. 

Dr.  Park  has  presented  to  the  University  museum  his  collection  of  nearly  a thousand 
specimens,  including  mineralogical,  petrograpbical,  botanical,  zoological,  palentological,  and 
many  curios,  among  tbe  last  being  a dollar  bill  issued  by  the  Kirtland  0.,  Society  Bank,  and 
signed  by  Joseph  Smith.  Also  there  are  gold  nuggets,  and  many  other  valuable  specimens 
of  mineralogical  and  historical  value  in  the  collection. — University  Chronicle. 

The  University  Chronicle  is  a student’s  paper  that  does  credit  to  the  Territory.  With 
the  Christmas  number  it  donned  a new  and  attractive  dress  designed  by  Prof.  Herman  Haag 
of  the  art  department.  Its  contents  deserve  such  a cover.  It  puts  one  in  a complimentary 
mood  just  to  read  the  stories,  sketches,  and  chit  chat  that  fill  its  columns.  One  is  gratified 
to  find  such  talent  in  Utah,  and  grateful  for  the  courses  in  English  that  are  bringing  it  out. 

The  mid-winter  session  of  the  Sevier  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  Friday  and 
Saturday,  Jan.  18  and  19,  at  Richfield.  From  the  report,  in  the  Advocate,  it  must  be  judged 
a most  complete  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  reunion  of  the  teachers.  Six  sessions  were  held 
and  the  work  done  gives  evidence  of  careful  preparation  for  the  occasion.  Credit  is  due 
Supt.  Hayes  and  the  program  committee  for  the  innovation  ol  a two  days  institute.  The 
new  plan  works  most  admirably. 

“Saturday  forenoon  Prof.  N.  L.  Nelson  of  the  B Y.  A.,  who  had  been  previously  an- 
nounced, gave  one  of  his  classic  lectures— subject : ‘ Eyes  or  no  Eyes.’  This,  of  course,  was 
the  leading  feature  of  the  session.  The  lecture  was  worthy  of  Prof.  Nelson.  In  the  after- 
noon the  gentleman  lectured  upon:  ‘Self  Control,’  and  a popular  lecture  on:  ‘The  beauti- 
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ful  in  Literature,’  was  announced  for  the  evening.  * * There  was  a good 

sized  audience  at  Academy  Hall  to  greet  Prof.  Nelson.  His  subject  as  announced  was  well 
suited  alike  to  the  speaker  and  the  audience.  The  people  of  Richfield  rarely  receive  such 
a treat  as  was  given  them  by  Prof.  Nelson  during  his  visit  here.  We  hope  this  will  not 
be  his  last  visit  to  Richfield.  Institute  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  president.” — 
Richfield  Advocate. 

One  of  the  questions  discussed  at  the  Sevier  mid-winter  institute  is  of  vital  interest  to 
teachers  generally,  viz  : “Resolved,  that  it’s  more  profitable  for  lady  teachers  to  get  $300 

for  four  terms’  work,  than  $200  for  two  terms  work.”  It  was  decided  negativ^v.  The  fact 
was  moreover  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  such  a proposition.  If  $200  could  be 
paid  for  two  terms’ work,  then  $300  must  be  paid  for  three  terms’ work,  and  that  was  all 
there  was  in  the  question.  The  teachers  then  resolved,  among  other  things,  that  the  “re- 
duction of  wages  by  increasing  the  time  of  running  school  will  drive  the  best  teachers  from 
the  profession.” 

It  is  rumored  that  President  Talmage,  Dr.  Whiting,  and  others  connected  with  the 
University  will  soon  take  steps  looking  to  the  more  systematic  and  complete  study  of  the 
geology  and  natural  history  of  the  Bonneville  Basin.  It  is  a fact  well  known  to  scientists 
who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  this  section,  that  here  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  fields  for 
research  along  these  lines  that  can  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  And  it  is  not  science 
alone  that  will  be  aided  by  the  study  of  this  region,  but  the  material  progress  of  the 
State. — University  Chronicle. 


FROM  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Editor  Journal  of  Pedagogy.—  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  the  22nd,  I send  you  here- 
with some  news  notes  concerning  the  Agricultural  College.  The  first  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Pf.dagogy  was  received  and  placed  in  our  library.  It  is  a very  creditable  pub- 
lication, and  I think  there  is  a good  field  for  it.  We  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  you 
from  time  to  time  such  news-matter  as  you  care  to  receive  from  us.  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  H.  Paul. 

Prof.  MacEwan  lectured  before  the  Longfellow  Literary  Society,  a short  time  since, 
on  Robert  Burns.  The  lecture  appears  in  full  in  the  Logan  Journal  of  Jan  23rd.  It  is  a 
thrilling,  realistic  and  critical  production  of  great  value  to  students  of  English  literature 

Hon  Thos.  Griffin  of  Richmond  has  placed  with  the  college  a model  steam  engine  of 
perfect  construction  and  admirable  workmanship.  It  was  the  first  steam  engine  built  in 
Utah,  and  took  the  prize  at  the  Utah  Territorial  fair  in  1856.  The  silver  medal  was  de- 
posited at  the  College  along  with  the  engine.  The  engine  works  perfectly,  and  is  run  by 
compressed  air  from  the  forge  blasts.  It  is  used  by  the  classes  in  physics  and  engineering, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  instructive  pieces  of  apparatus  ever  constructed.  Mr. 
Griffin  has  the  unbounded  admiration  of  two  classes  in  physics,  numbering  nearly  one 
hundred  students,  and  of  the  classes  in  heat,  hydraulics,  elementary  mechanism,  applied 
mechanics,  and  steam  engine,  all  of  whom  will  use  the  model  for  experimental  demonstra- 
tions. 

The  ladies  of  the  Domestic  Arts  Department  entertained  the  members  of  the  Logan 
city  council,  a few  days  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a visit  by  the  “city  fathers”  to  inspect  the 
workings  of  the  College.  A dinner  perfectly  cooked  by  the  young  ladies  was  served  with  a 
delicacy  and  grace  that  completely  captivated  the  visitors,  who  were  especially  astonish  <1 
to  learn  that  the  thirty  members  of  the  scientific  cooking  class  served  a dinner  of  their  own 
preparation  each  day  to  as  many  other  students  and  teachers  of  the  institution,  at  the  1 'W 
rate  of  fifteen  cents  per  meal.  They  had  no  idea  that  actual  cooking,  baking,  canning,  etc., 
were  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  by  the  students,  and  with  such  rapidity  and  precision. 
The  work  of  the  cooking  classes  is  the  amazement  and  delight  of  all  visitors. 
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The  new  mineralogical  laboratory  has  just  been  fitted  up.  It  is  a large,  well  lighted 
room,  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building,  supplied  with  gas,  water,  individual  work- 
tables, ore  crusher,  large  and  small  pestles  and  mortars,  a fine  assay  furnace,  a number  of  the 
best  blow-pipes,  and  a full  set  of  fine  apparatus  for  blow-pipe  analysis,  lithology,  and  wet  and 
dry  assaying.  A class  of  eight  junior  and  senior  students,  work  in  this  laboratory  from  two 
to  four  in  the  afternoon,  under  the  direction  of  the  mineralogist,  Prof  Widtsoe. — J.  D. 


FROM  THE  BRIGHAM  YOUNG  ACADEMY. 

The  upper  hall,  or  fourth  floor,  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  young  ladies’  work  class. 

The  second  semester  began  Jan.  7th.  The  total  enrollment  is  now  over  800.  With 
very  few  exceptions  all  the  students  of  last  semester  returned. 

The  Music  and  Kindergarten  departments  have  been  removed  to  Probert’s  Hall,  thus 
furnishing  more  recitation  rooms  for  the  other  departments. 

On  account  of  the  influx  of  new  students,  Room  G has  been  furnished  with  desks 
and  is  now  used  fora  study  and  recitation  room  for  the  S.  S.  Normals. 

The  most  munificent  gift  of  books  received  this  year  by  the  Academy  was  the  gift  of 
Lawyer  J.  W.  N.  Whitecotton  of  Provo,  consisting  of  ninety-six  well  selected  volumes. 

The  feasibility  of  building  a bath  house  near  the  Academy  for  the  benefit  of  students, 
was  a subject  discussed  in  a recent  meeting  of  the  Faculty.  It  is  hoped  that  the  project 
may  materialize. 

Monday,  Jan.  21,  company  B of  the  Academy  cadets  was  organized.  The  boys  seem 
wide  awake  and  energetic.  A lively  contest  may  be  looked  for  on  field-day  between  the 
two  companies. 

One  distinguishing  feature  of  this  semester  is  the  noticeable  interest  that  students  are 
taking  in  the  study  of  Latin.  Three  years  ago  there  were  but  six  Latin  students,  now  there 
are  upwards  of  sixty. 

The  Faculty  has  ordained  that  at  devotional  every  morning  a speech  of  five  or  ten 
minutes  be  given  by  some  one  of  the  leading  students  including  all  the  fourth  year  normals. 
This  will  no  doubt  be  inspiring  to  the  whole  school. 

Three  members  of  the  Faculty  and  a large  number  of  students  were  made  happy  (?) 
last  week  by  receiving  letters  from  Box  B,  Salt  Lake  City,  calling  them  on  missions.  Some 
will  leave  next  month,  and  others  will  follow  in  June. 

P.  J.  Jensen  and  0.  W.  Andelin,  teachers  of  the  7th  and  8th  grades,  respectively, 
were  given  a reception  by  their  students,  Monday  evening,  Jan.  21st.  The  program  was 
well  rendered  and  the  banquet  was  excellent.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  teachers  appreci- 
ated keenly  this  manifestation  of  love. 

The  class  of  ’9ti  met  Monday,  Jan.  21st,  to  receive  the  resignation  of  Pres.  A.  B. 
Christensen  who  is  called  on  a mission.  A vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  him  for  his  efficient 
work.  The  following  officers  were  elected  : Wm.  Kerr,  president;  Ernest  Cornwall,  vice- 

president;  Louise  Hedquist,  secretary. 

The  Academy  is  soon  to  be  the  possessor  of  a fine  parlor  grand  piano,  a gift  from  the 
Emerson  Piano  Company  of  Boston.  It  is  a magnificent  instrument  costing  about  $1200, 
and  one  of  which  the  Academy  may  well  be  proud.  It  will  be  placed  in  Room  D and  will 
be  used  for  devotional  exercises  and  for  concerts,  recitals,  etc. 

The  reception  given  by  the  students  in  honor  of  Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser,  Friday  evening, 
Jan.  18ih,  was  an  event  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  principal  feature  of  the  evening, 
aside  from  the  hand-shaking,  and  well  rendered  pirogram,  was  the  presentation  to  Dr. 
Maeser  of  a handsome  autographic  frame,  in  the  center  of  which  was  his  own  photo,  sur- 
rounded by  about  seven  hundred  autographs  of  the  Faculty  and  students. 
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THE  FIE  ST  SNOW. 


Oh,  for  the  scent  of  the  clover, 

And  all  the  sweet  fragrance  untold, 

That  hung  the  fair  earth  over, 

In  chalice  of  purple  and  gold  ! — 

Gone,  gone,  the  sweet  scent  of  the  clover, 
Gone  the  buttercups  pure  burnished  gold, 

And  the  earth  in  her  sombre  garment 
Looks  sad,  and  withered,  and  old. 

Oh,  for  the  medlark’s  wooing, 

As  she  greeted  the  day  at  dawn  ! 

The  wood  dove's  heartbroken  cooing, 

Like  a soul  condemned  to  mourn  ! 

Hushed,  hushed  is  the  medlark’s  wooing. 

And  my  heart  is  forsaken  and  lorn. 

And  earth  in  her  widow's  garments, 

Of  all  her  bright  beauties  lies  shorn. 

The  woods  are  all  sombre  and  dreary, 

The  trees  stand  like  spectres  gray, 

And  the  mountains  look  weary,  so  weary, 

Of  their  vigil  by  night  and  by  day. 

All,  all  seems  so  sunless  and  dreary, 

And  my  heart  aches  by  night  and  by  day, 

And  the  sparrows  and  blackbirds  seem  mocking 
The  earth  with  their  chattering  lay. 

But  see  ! what  comes  falling,  falling 
So  gentle,  far  from  on  high?; 

Not  heeding  the  blackbirds'  calling. 

Nor  the  sparrows  gossiping  nigh, 

But  as  a soft  mantle  now  falling, 

Like  blessings  from  spirits  on  high, 

Enfolding  earth's  sins  and  her  sorrows  — 
Love's  charity  pure  from  the  sky. 


Behold,  how  the  pitying  snowflakes 
Work  wonders  as  they  fall, 

Gone  are  her  tears  and  her  heartaches, 

New  beauty  lies  spread  over  all. 

On  mountain  and  plain  the  pure  snowflakes 
All  blemishes  hide  as  they  fall, 

And  earth  like  a saint  all  enshrouded, 

Looks  chaste  in  her  snowy  pall. 

\ 

Dear  heart,  when  my  steps  are  lagging 
In  the  path  of  duty  and  right, 

When  strong  temptations  are  beckoning, 

And  trials  are  dark  as  night — 

Will  your  pity  then  cover  my  weakness 
Like  the  snow  that  fell  in  the  night, 

And  hide  in  your  heart’s  compassion 
My  sins  and  shortcomings  from  sight  ? 

And,  love,  when  my  footsteps  are  weary, 

Like  earth  I am  stricken  and  old, 

And  life  seems  dreary,  so  dreary, 

Like  the  mist  that  hangs  low  o'er  the  wold, 
Will  your  bosom  then  shelter  the  weary, 

Like  the  snow  that  lies  thick  in  the  wold, 

And  hide  all  the  scars  of  life's  battles 
With  a love  that  has  never  grown  old? 

O snow,  you  have  brought  me  a message, 

While  falling  so  silent  and  slow, 

Of  loving  and  tender  forbearance 
For  all  that  is  frail  here  below  ! 

And  O,  let  me  cherish  this  message; 

To  condemn  be  my  heart  ever  slow, 

Let  my  love  hide  the  weakness  of  others, 

Like  the  earth  by  the  beautiful  snow. 

Christina  D.  Young. 


Knowing  by  Experience:  "Grandma,”  said  little  four-year- 

old  Austin,  as  he  twined  his  arms  lovingly  around  his  grand- 
mother’s neck,  "You’ll  never  know  how  much  I love  you  till  you 
have  a child  of  your  own.” 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  TEACHER  IN  UTAH* 
Fellow-teachers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  not  a meeting  of  pioneer  teachers  that  I am  about  to 
address.  Most  of  us  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  pioneers — 
many  of  us  the  children  of  pioneer  teachers.  Here  and  there 
among  us  are  the  honored  gray  hairs  of  Utah’s  first  instructors, 
men  whom  the  rest  of  us  can  look  up  to  as  revered  prcepteors. 

But  Utah  has  already  a past  in  education — an  epoch  now  closed 
forever,  save  to  the  student  of  history.  Utah  has  also  a present 
epoch  quite  as  distinctive  as  the  past.  What  will  the  future  be? 

The  purpose  of  this  address  is  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the 
teacher  of  Utah;  to  make  clear  or  clearer  the  direction  we  are 
taking,  and  the  desination  it  were  well  to  aim  at  reching;  in  short 
to  point  out  if  possible  a common  educational  perspective — one 
whose  end  shall  harmonize  and  unif)'  the  efforts  of  all  teachers, 
at  least  as  regards  the  development  of  the  State,  whatever  may  be 
the  differences  that  actuate  them  in  minor  concerns  of  life. 

To  do  this  well  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a retrospect,  and 
fortunately  for  us,  though  we  were  not  teachers  in  the  past  epoch, 
we  are  quite  as  vital  a part  of  it,  we  were  pupils.  We  did  not 
make  this  volume  in  our  educational  history;  it  is  more  nearly 
correct  to  say  of  us  we  are  this  volume,  or  ratheer  a chapter  of 
it.  How  the  graves  of  the  dear  old  pedagogues  who  used  to  flog 
us  would  wrinkle  into  a smile  of  triumph  could  they  see  what 
splendid  fellows  have  emerged  from  those  schools,  and  are  here 
this  evening!  [Laughter.] 

It  would  be  going  beyond  the  limits  of  this  address  to  bring 
before  you  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  pioneer  school.  Nor  is  it 
necessary;  each  separate  item,  merely  named,  will  spring  visions 
of  the  past  upon  us.  What  memories  of  pleasure  and  pain  (sting- 
ing, howling  pain)  cling  around  the  mind  pictures  of  the  Jog 
school-house,  with  its  open  fireplace;  the  slab  benches  and  long 
writing  boards;  the  one-eyed  or  cross-eyed  teacher,  and  his  fore- 
most piece  of  apparatus,  a neat  bundle  of  currant  swtches;  the 
row  of  a-b-c-e-dar ians  facing  the  master  with  vari-colored  patches 
behind;  the  spelling-down  game  on  Fridays;  and  the  glorious 
romps  and  tumbles  involved  in  guinea-pig,  roly-poly,  town-ball, 
and  ante-high-over-sports  in  which  the  children  of  today  seem  to 
exhibit  such  degeneracy.  Passing  all  these  features,  let  us  con- 
sider two  things:  the  teachers  and  the  general  spirit  that  gave  us 
the  teachers. 


* An  address  delivered  by  Prof.  N.  L.  Nelson,  before  the  Joint  Teachers’  Institute,  held 
at  Provo,  Utah,  Tuesday  evening,  August  14, 1994. 
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First,  then,  let  me  remind  you  that  not  all  school-masters  of 
those  days  were  teachers.  This  remark  ought  not  to  disturb  their 
mouldering  bone,  however,  for  the  same  thing  may  be  said  today, 
with  this  difference:  that  now  the  remark  is  true  only  on  the 

margin,  then  it  was  true  all  over  the  page. 

Right  here  let  me  pay  my  respects  to  the  honored  exceptions, 
the  men  and  women  whom  we  all  remember  as  genuine  teachers 
in  spite  of  the  spirit  of  the  times — and  the  quality  of  the  squash 
and  potatoes  they  got  as  pecuniary  reward.  Many  of  these  are 
among  us  today  and  are  the  leaders  of  society. 

But  then  it  must  be  remembered,  these  were  only  the  excep- 
tions. The  body  that  formed  the  rule,  judged  by  standards  of 
today,  must  be  pronounced  a “hard  lot."  The  phrase  was  not 
then  invented,  otherwise  it  might  have  been  said  of  them,  they 
were  “rocky”  to  a degree.  In  my  own  experience  I call  to  mind 
two  cripples;  one  man  that  invariably  fell  asleep  before  his 
classes;  one  man,  who,  having  broken  down  making  adobies,  was 
given  the  school  to  keep  him  and  a “long”  family  off  the  poor 
list;  and  then — blessed  memory — a man  whose  words  fired  me 
with  ambition  and  gave  me  a direction  in  life.  All  these  lived  in 
the  epoch  now  closed.  1 have  forgiven  them  all — grudges  skin 
deep  are  not  lasting — and  I may  say  that  I love  them  as  objects 
of  memory,  but  still  do  not  count  it  “a  sin  for  us  to  sit  and  grin 
at  them  here"  if  thereby  a useful  lesson  is  conveyed. 

Now  what  spirit  could  dominate  a people  so  as  to  foster  as  the 
flower  of  its  civilization  (for  such  the  teacher  should  be)  such 
pedagogues-?  But  it  may  be  argued  it  was  a case  of  Hobson’s 
choice:  thisNvas  the  best  that  could  be  done.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
much  truth  in  this  view;  but  still,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
the  predominating  thought  was:  “Oh,  he’s  good  enough  to  be  a 

teacher.”  Nor  need  this  be  counted  remarkable.  Such  a spirit 
predominated  nearly  all  the  older  communities  whence  these 
pioneers  came. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  point  I make  is,  we  have  evolved  from 
these  conditions.  Log  school-houses  have  long  ago  been  used 
for  fuel,  and  the  spirit  of  “good  enough”  is  gone.  [Applause.] 

Gone?  I wonder  if  1 dare  risk  the  assertion.  I seem  to  see 
again  one  of  my  teachers,  the  aforesaid  adoie-man,  going  his 
rounds  with  a wheelbarrow.  Now  he  stops  before  the  cellar  of  one 
who  owes  him  for  tuition.  After  his  sack  is  filled  and  loaded,  he 
turns  angrily  and  gives  his  debtor  a tongue  lashing  because  the 
potatoes  are  small.  “Good  enough  for  a school-master,”  is  the 
contemptuous  reply.  The  adobie-man  finally  starts,  but  stops 
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again  after  a rod  or  two  to  turn  red  in  the  face  and  shake  his  fist 
at  this  ungracious  patron  of  his  school. 

Scenes  of  1 his  kind,  thank  heaven,  aie  gone  forever.  But  does 
not  some  of  the  “good  enough”  spirit  still  lurk  under  more  digni- 
fied names  in  patron  and  trustee  and  teacher?  We  shall  see. 

Such  is  the  social  evolution  of  the  teaching  profession.  What 
is  the  intellectual?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  menial  legacy 
from  the  past  to  the  present  generation?  Whatever  we  shall 
discover  it  to  be,  it  may  fairly  be  charged  to  the  epoch  now 
sealed.  As  my  time  will  not  permit  of  citing  cases,  let  me  make 
the  assertion  as  the  result  of  careful  observation,  that  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  our  teaching  is  a satisfaction  and  con- 
tentment on  the  part  of  teachers  with  merely  general  notions. 
Pebbles  that  glitter  in  the  sun,  river  stone  rounded  and  made 
smooth  down  the  steam  of  time — these  are  what  we  delight  in. 
They  are  so  easily  gathered  that  we  need  not 'unbend  our  native 
beauty  in  picking  them  up:  and  then  they  rest  so  comfortably  in 

the  cabinets  of  our  minds,  and  can  be  displayed  to  such  startling 
advantage  to  beings  like  ourselves,  satisfied  with  a superficial 
show  of  learning. 

Instead  of  being  such  idle  pebble-gatherers,  what  should  we 
be,  fellow-teachers?  Delvers  for  uncut  gems  in  the  native  quarries 
and  mines  of  truth.  It  is  the  delving  more  than  the  gem  that 
adorns.  What  can  be  made  of  the  river  stone?  It  is  scarcely  fit 
for  the  crudest  foundation-work.  Not  so  of  the  rough  and  ragged 
product  of  the  mine  and  quarry;  it  can  be  cut  and  polished  for  all 
the  varied  purposes  of  life. 

I am  not  willing  that  this  thought  shall  miss  its  mark,  for  on 
it  depends  the  conclusions  of  my  entire  ndderss.  If  anyone  doubt 
that  the  prevailing  weakness  in  the  teaching  force  is  being  satis- 
fied with  glittering  generalities,  let  him  visit  our  schools  and  wit- 
ness the  attempt  to  make  pupils  “elocute”  when  quite  oblivious 
concerning  the  thought  of  the  selection  they  read,  and  before  they 
have  been  drilled  in  the  fundamntals  of  expression.  Let  him  lis- 
ten to  school  essays  that,  without  so  much  substance  is  wing  or 
even  feather,  yet  soar  to  the  clouds.  Let  him  listen  in  geography 
to  accounts  of  deep  seas,  high  peaks,  long  rivers:  in  history  to 

battles,  sieges,  and  spectacular  movements;  in  science  to  facts 
and  experiments  that  open  eye  and  ear—  and  he  will  come  to  see 
how  truly  like  children  we  still  are — plucking  greedily  now  this 
flower,  now  that,  but  paying  no  attention  to  root  and  stem. 

These  are  the  symptoms  of  a very  serious  malady.  It  is  thus 
that  we  describe  the  mind  that  has  not  learned  to  think.  Such  a 
mind  if  active  is  always  gathering  material  haphazard,  disconnected. 
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But  what  takes  place  when  it  seeks  to  give  out?  Facts  cannot 
be  given  out  as  they  are  taken  in.  They  must  be  absorbed, 
recast,  combined  to  suit  the  purpose  of  that  mind.  Cloth  in  the 
bolt  is  good,  but  we  must  use  the  scissors,  add  necessary  trimmings, 
and  set  the  needle  at  work  if  we  would  make  it  useful.  It  is 
the  teacher’s  business  to  cut,  fit  and  trim  knowledge  for  his  pupils 
until  they  can  do  it  for  themselves. 

Now,  he  who  is  satisfied  simply  with  the  flower  of  a truth 
may  indeed  give  that  flower  to  another,  but  to  the  second  it  is  a 
worthless  thing  as  having  no  connections.  The  first  caught  a 
glimpse  of  relations  when  he  saw  the  stem  from  which  he  plucked 
it,  but  to  the  second  it  is  a floating  fact  soon  to  be  engulfed  in 
oblivion. 

During  the  recently  closed  sessions  of  our  Summer  School  I 
frequently  came  in  contact  with  this  kind  of  mind,  especially  in 
the  case  of  young  teachers  in  the  Training  Class.  Minds  so  con- 
stituted have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  a lesson  a unit;  for 
all  their  facts  float — relations  are  not  perceived.  Need  I assure 
you,  then,  what  a genuine  treat  it  was  to  find  in  the  five  weeks’ 
course  a teacher  able  to  present  her  lesson  as  a logical  unit?  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  I am.  grieved  to  say,  I found  only  three  or 
four  such. 

Now  that  I have  presented  in  various  aspects  this  tendency  to 
be  content  with  general  notions,  let  me  add  that  this  fault  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  Utah  education.  The  sole  purpose  of  Dr. 
Rice’s  lecture  entitled  Scientific  Teaching,  was  to  correct  this 
wide  spread  failing.  For  that  is  just  what  is  the  matter — a lack 
of  scientific  acquirements;  a lack  of  well-classified  or  logically 
arranged  knowledge.  It  is  a most  hopeful  sign  that  teachers  are 
awakening  to  this  thought.  One  of  the  first  signs  that  the  mind 
has  passed  from  the  passsive  to  the  active  state  of  thought  is  a 
decided  disrelish  for  disconnected  general  notions.  Mental  food 
must  thereafter  be  specific.  The  person  is  known  by  his  oft- 
repeated  desire  to  “get  at  the  bottom  of  things.”  He  has  dis- 
covered a few  of  the  marvels  hidden  behind  how  and  why  questions. 
It  is  only  at  such  a stage  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  cut  his 
intellectual  teeth.  Thereafter  he  will  lose  his  relish  for  hash.  It 
has  not  the  flavor  of  freshness,  nor  does  it  yield  the  pleasure  that 
generally  comes  from  the  vigorous  exercise  of  keenly  sharpened 
incissors  and  molars. 

I spoke  just  now  of  teachers  awakening  to  an  interest  in  the 
specific,  the  fresh,  the  closely  related,  and  I might  add  the 
microscopic  in  education.  Surely  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
healthfulness  of  such  an  evolution.  All  the  activities  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century  demand  faculties  of  mind  so  sharpened.  The 
teacher  who  does  not  equip  his  pupils  with  such  habits  of  thought, 
cripples  them  for  the  race  of  life.  The  man  of  merely  general 
notions  will  carry  the  hod  in  the  future,  or  count  ties.  Indeed, 
this  is  true  today.  Show  me  a teacher  with  mind  so  constituted 
as  to  love  the  original  in  thought  rather  than  the  commentary, 
and  I will  show  you  a man  rising  in  his  profession.  The  converse 
is  equally  true.  When  you  see  a teacher  of  many  years  experience, 
still  on  the  ragged  edge  of  employment,  depend  upon  it,  the  fault 
is  not  in  his  luck,  but  in  his  head.  He  should  learn  to  think. 

I would  fain  believe  that  this  awakening  is  more  marked  and 
pronounced  in  Utah  than  in  many  of  her  sister  States  and  Terri- 
tories. I am  convinced  that  if  it  is  not  so,  it  ought  to  be  so  for 
reasons  I shall  give  hereafter.  Right  here  I wish  to  quote  the 
testimony  of  very  high  authority.  In  the  midsummer  number  of 
the  School  Journal , Prof.  Kenyon,  one  of  the  teachers  of  science  in 
the  Cook  County  Normal,  notices  Utah’s  educational  work  among 
other  exhibits  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  these  words  the  criticism 
may  fairly  be  called  Col.  Parker’s,  since,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is 
drawn  largely  from  other  sources  than  the  exhibits: 

“In  the  originality  and  general  merit  of  its  exhibit  Utah 
stands  easily  first  in  the  Western  group.  It  would  seem  that  a 
cetain  isolation  has  spared  its  schools  from  the  blights  which  only 
recently  are  beginning  to  release  the  various  school  systems 
throughout  the  States.  Here  behind  the  Western  mountains  a sys- 
tem of  education  is  being  matured  that,  while  it  challenges  the 
best  elsewhere,  owes  its  upbuilding  very  greatly  to  the  peculiar 
stamina  of  its  own  communities.” 

These  sentiments  are  well  known  to  be  Col.  Parker’s,  for  he 
expressed  them  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  his  sojourn  in 
our  midst.  He  even  said  on  one  occasion  that  Utah’s  high  stan- 
dard of  education  depended  not  so  much  upon  her  schools  as  upon 
the  ruggedness  of  her  environments.  It  is  impossible,  he  held,  for 
a child  to  come  into  the  rude  and  the  varied  contact  with  nature 
which  western  life  necessitates  and  still  remain  uneducated  in  the 
essentials  of  mental  development.  It  is  this  thought  that  makes 
me  say  that  if  Utah’s  teachers  are  not  ahead  of  teachers  elsewhere 
in  the  matter  of  thought-activity,  then  they  ought  to  be.  Certainly 
what  they  are  in  this  respect,  as  I shall  attempt  to  show  presently, 
they  are,  rather  in  spite  of,  than  because  of,  the  first  epoch  of 
Utah  school-life.  This  is,  evidently,  also  the  thought  of  the  critic 
just  quoted,  who  concludes: 

“The  work  shows  the  progressiveness  of  the  individual  teacher 
rather  than  the  conformity  to  any  system.” 

Now  while  we  may  feel  justly  proud  of  this  opinion,  let  us 
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hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  quite  true.  Whatever  else  in 
the  constitution  of  human  nature  may  be  douhted,  one  thing 
remains  a pretty  constant  element,  viz.  : the  ability  of  the  genus 
homo  to  stow  away  “taffy”  in  unlimited  qualities.  Swallowed 
generally  for  a sober,  matter-of-fact  solid,  “taffy"  soon  demon- 
strates its  volatility  by  escaping  into  the  head,  whence  the  origin 
of  the  expression  big-head.  In  this  state  the  gas  presses  heavily 
on  the  brain,  contracting  its  ideas.  This  accounts  for  the  really 
narrow  and  shrivelled  notions  of  one  that  has  the  big  head.  They 
have  been  subjected  to  pneumatic  pressure.  [Laughter.]  It  also 
accounts  for  the  loud  explosion  at  the  mouth  when  an  idea  escapes. 

Really,  fellow-teachers,  I know  of  no  diseease  so  fatal  to 
progress  as  that  called  “good  enough.”  What  if  this  malady  had 
actually  “struck  in”  on  many  of  us,  and  we  felt  comfortably  con- 
scious that  we  are  really  abreast  of  the  times,  from  an  educational 
standpoint?  Why,  the  swelling  would  begin  at  once,  and  when 
our  brains  reached  a certain  pressure,  the  contemptible  boast 
would  be  squeeze  out:  “We  are  in  advance  of  the  age.”  Let  u 

do  nothing  so  utterly  foolish.  Let  us  rather  under-estimate  our 
standing  before  the  world,  that  we  may  work  the  harder  upward. 
No  danger  of  our  being  discouraged  by  such  a thought:  we  get  too 
much  encouragement  from  the  mirror  for  that. 

A Salt  Lake  reporter  interviewed  Dr.  Baldwin  last  year  as  to 
our  educational  status:  “Utah  has  done  well,”  replied  the  grand 

old  teacher.  “If  the  present  march  is  kept  up,  it  will  not  be  ten 
years  till  you  are  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  ” 

I thank  the  old  gentleman  for  his  honesty  and  candor.  His 
words  were  stowed  away  in  the  paper  where  they  might  not  attract 
attention  But  I count  the  opinion  thus  graciously  yet  fearlessly' 
expressed  as  his  best  legacy  to  the  profession.  Who,  that  knows 
the  kindness  of  his  heart,  can  doubt  the  conviction  that  voiced  the 
sentiment?  Well,  what  then,  fellow-teachers?  Why,  we  shall 
do  as  he  says!  Nay,  we  shall  get  abreast  of  the  times  in  five 
years  if  I read  your  determination  aright'  [Applause.] 

But  after  all,  I am  appealing  to  a very'  superficial  sentiment. 
Suppose  we  were  actually  ahead  of  our  fellow-teachers  in  other 
states,  would  that  justify  our  standing  still?  Self-improvement 
ought  to  have  this  motto:  Stand  still  only  when  you  are  convinced 
that  you  are  better  than  yourself;  or  perhaps  this  one:  Stop  only 

when  you  get  ahead  of  your  own  nose.  [Laughter.] 

But  let  us  cease  soaring  into  the  delights  of  what  we  shall  be, 
and  cofne  back  to  what  we  are.  We  must  resolutely  face  the  fact, 
ugly  though  it  be,  that  most  of  us  are  in  the  toils  of  disconnected 
general  notions.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  we  teach  just  what  we 
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are.  Now,  it  can  be  shown  by  a close  chain  of  causation  that  the 
future  welfare  of  the  state,  materially,  socially,  morally,  and  politi- 
cally, absolutely  demands  that  the  teacher  shall  lay  a foundation 
in  the  terra  firma  of  related  facts,  instead  of  building  uncertain 
structres  on  merely  floating  notions.  We  must  become  teachers  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a duty  we  owe  alike  to  man  and 
to  God.  [Applause.] 

But  how? 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED.! 


THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH. 

t 

Columbia’s  Emblem:  A Study. 

II. 

BY  DR.  ALBERT  P.  MARBLE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  OMAHA  SCHOOLS. 

In  order  to  show  how  a poem  may  be  studied  so  as  so  reveal 
to  the  student  what  he  may  not  have  seen  in  it  before,  the  follow- 
ing critique  of  the  little  poem  that  designates  the  maize  as  the 
emblem  of  America  is  here  inserted.  A similar  process,  more  or 
less  extended,  may  be  applied  to  one  piece  of  writing  after  another, 
either  prose  or  verse.  In  a short  time  the  student  will  learn  to 
examine  what  he  reads  critically,  and  if  he  reads  that  which  is 
worth  reading,  that  into  which  the  author  has  put  his  best 
thought,  then  the  student,  by  this  careful  study,  will  discover  this 
thought  as  he  would  not  otherwise.  Of  course  it  is  not  possible, 
and  it  is  not  necessary,  to  examine  all  literature  in  this  exhaustive 
way;  but  if  the  pupil  learns  how  to  make  such  an  examination, 
the  delight  he  will  find  in  mining  for  thd  hidden  or  half-concealed 
meaning,  will  lead  him  to  a similar  analysis  by  himself. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  the  city  papers,  published 
soon  after  the  incident  occurred,  will  serve  to  introduce  the  poem, 
and  to  throw  around  it  an  interest: 

"In  the  State  of  New  York,  a few  years  ago,  a vote  was 
taken  among  the  school  children  to  determine  the  preference 
for  a national  flower  or  emblem;  but  there  was  no  very  decided 
expression,  and  so  the  question  dropped  out  of  sight.  It  was 
again  brought  forward  in  a very  pleasant  way,  the  other  day, 
at  the  Authors’  Reception  of  the  National  Association  of  School 
Superintendents  in  Boston.  Dr.  Holmes  was  the  principal 
guest,  and  in  his  happiest  vein  he  read  a poem  written  for  the 
occasion;  and  among  the  other  distinguished  authors  and  poets 
who  spoke,  Miss  Edna  Dean  Proctor  recited  the  following  poem 
of  hers,  which  was  published  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  Septem- 
ber, 1892.  Her  voice  and  presence  added  to  the  charm  of  the 
lines;  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  Golden  Corn  as  the  American 
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emblem  impressed  every  one  present.  It  is  an  indigenous  plant, 
indicative  of  richness,  thrift  and  strength;  it  combines  utility  and 
beauty;  it  grows  north,  south,  east  and  west;  and  when  its  beauty 
fades  its  usefulness  and  cheer  remain.  A sheaf  of  corn,  carved  in 
the  monumental  stone,  or  cast  in  decorative  bronze,  or  painted  in 
mural  frescos  or  on  waving  banners,  its  tassels,  silk  and  green 
leaves,  or  the  golden  ripeness  of  the  yellow  ears  when  the  stalks 
are  very  dry  and  the  leaves  turned  brown  — this,  the  growth  of  the 
frosty  north  and  of  the  sunny  south,  would  symbolize  the  great 
republic  with  a more  obvious  propriety  than  the  fasces  of  the 
Romans  distinguished  that  ancient  republic. 

“After  the  verses  had  been  recited,  a group  of  men  from  half 
a score  of  States  agreed  that  this  typical  grain  should  be  the 
emblem  of  America;  and  so  far  as  their  influence  may  extend,  it 
has  been  so  decreed.  In  this  Columbian  year,  these  charming 
lines  by  that  gifted  woman  will  enshrine  the  golden  corn  —the 
maize  of  the  aborigines — as  the  typical  plant  of  our  country,  just 
as  the  thistle  is  of  Scotland  and  the  fleur-de-lis  of  France;  and 
the  pupils  in  a thousand  schools  will  recite  these  musical  verses  as 
often  as  they  now  sing  America;  and  they  will  sing  this  poem, 
too,  for  it  will  soon  be  set  to  music.  Corn  may  be  planted  in  a 
flower-pot  and  raised  in  the  school-room;  its  changing,  progres- 
sive and  augmenting  beauty  will  then  be  seen  in  the  successive 
stages  which  culminate  in  the  ripened,  golden  ear  with  its  silvery 
husk,  and  in  the  feathery  crest  nodding  at  the  top." 

Columbia’s  emblem. 


Blazon  Columbia’s  emblem, 

The  bounteous,  golden  Corn  ! 

Eons  ago,  of  the  great  sun’s  glow 

And  the  joy  of  the  earth,  'twas  born. 
From  Superior’s  shore  to  Chili, 

From  the  ocean  of  dawn  to  the  west, 

With  its  banners  of  green  and  silken  sheen, 
It  sprang  at  the  sun’s  behest  ; 

And  by  dew  and  shower,  from  its  natal  hour, 
With  honey  and  wine  ’twas  fed, 

Till  the  gods  were  fain  to  share  with  men 
The  perfect  feast  outspread. 

For  the  rarest  boon  to  the  land  they  loved 
Was  the  Corn  so  rich  and  fair, 

Nor  star  nor  breeze  o’er  the  farthest  seas 
Could  find  its  like  elsewhere. 

In  their  holiest  temples  the  Incas 
Offered  the  heaven-sent  Maize — 

Grains  wrought  of  gold,  in  a silver  fold. 

For  the  sun’s  enraptured  gaze  ; 

And  its  harvest  came  to  the  wandering  tribes 
As  the  gods’  own  gift  and  seal ; 

And  Montezuma’s  festal  bread 
Was  made  of  its  sacred  mealT 


Narrow  their  cherished  fields  ; but  ours 
Are  broad  as  the  continent’s  breast, 

And,  lavish  as  leaves,  the  rustling  sheaves 
Bring  plenty,  and  joy,  and  rest. 

For  they  strew  the  plains  and  crowd  the  wains 
When  the  reapers  meet  at  morn, 

Till  blithe  cheers  ring  and  west  winds  sing 
A song  for  the  garnered  Corn. 

The  rose  may  bloom  for  England, 

The  lily  for  France  unfold  ; 

Ireland  may  honor  the  shamrock, 

Scotland  her  thistle  bold  ; 

But  the  shield  of  the  great  Republic, 

The  glory  of  the  West, 

Shall  bear  a stalk  of  the  tasselled  Corn, 

Of  all  our  wealth  the  best ! 

The  arbutus  and  the  golden-rod 
The  heart  of  the  North  may  cheer, 

And  the  mountain  laurel  for  Maryland 
Its  royal  clusters  rear  ; 

And  jasmine  and  magnolia 
The  crest  of  the  South  adorn; 

But  the  wide  Republic’s  emblem 
Is  the  bounteous,  golden  corn  1 


I.  To  study  this  poem,  it  should  first  be  read  carefully  and  with 
the  best  emphasis  and  inflection  at  command.  Such  a critical 
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reading  will  reveal  new  meanings;  and  the  intonation  of  the 
voice  should  be  so  modified  as  to  suggest  these  meanings.  In  all 
writing,  and  in  poetry  especially,  there  is  an  element  which  finds 
expression  in  the  voice  and  which  is  learned  through  the  ear, 
beyond  that  which  can  be  taken  in  through  the  eye.  In  part  the 
meaning  is  conveyed  through  the  rythm,  the  flow,  the  music  of 
the  lines.  Moreover,  in  all  good  poetry,  the  thought  is  frequently 
so  condensed  that  it  may  not  all  be  revealed  at  the  first  reading; 
it  dawns  upon  the  reader  more  and  more  at  each  successive  read- 
ing or  recitation.  In  the  very  first  couplet  the  emphasis  may  be 
made  to  convey  two  distinct  meanings: 

Blazon  Columbia’s  emblem,  ' 

The  bounteous,  golden  Corn! 


Blazon  here  means  to  publish  far  and  wide;  to  proclaim  as  by 
blazonry  upon  a coat-of-arms.  If,  now,  the  emphasis  rest  upon 
Columbia’s  emblem,  the  meaning  is  that  the  golden  corn  is  pro- 
claimed as  Columbia’s  emblem;  on  the  other  hand,  by  placing  a 
slighly-greater  emphasis  upon  Columbia’s,  a contrast  is  implied 
with  England  and  France,  mentioned  in  the  last  stanza;  and  we 
are  prepared  for  the  other  appellations  of  our  country  below:  “The 
great  Republic,”  and  “The  wide  Republic.” 

After  such  a careful  and  critical  reading,  let  the  poem  be 
committed  to  memory.  No  thorough  and  exhaustive  study  can  be 
made  of  anything  which  is  not  thoroughly  in  mind:  if  this  whole 

poem  is  as  familiar  as  the  alphabet,  the  thought  in  one  part  of  it 
will  suggest  the  other  parts;  the  poem  can  be  considered  as  a 
whole;  and  beauties  noted  in  one  line  will  suggest  similar  beauties 
in  others — for  example,  the  mid-line  rhymes  and  the  alliteration 
spoken  of  below. 

II.  The  general  meaning  of  the  poem,  its  purpose,  and  how 
that  purpose  is  subserved,  may  next  be  considered.  What  is  the 
evident  purpose?  It  is  to  impress  us  with  the  fitness  of  the  corn 
to  be  our  national  emblem;  to  convince  us  of  the  propriety  of 
making  this  the  emblem.  What  is  the  art  by  which  the  poet  thus 
persuades  us?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  poem  itself, 
which  sets  forth  the  appropriateness  of  the  corn; — in  the  charac- 
terizations— “bounteous  golden;”  in  the  origin  — 

It  sprang  at  the  sun’s  behest ; 

in  its  growth — 

With  honey  and  wine ’t  was  fed  ; 

in  its  perfection — 

The  rarest  boon  to  the  land  they  loved  ; 
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and  in  the  second  stanza,  in  its  history — 

In  their  holiest  temples  the  Incas 
Offered  the  heaven-sent  maize  — 

And  Montezuma’s  festal  bread 
Was  made  of  its  sacred  meal , 

in  its  contrasts — 

Narrow  their  cherished  fields;  but  ours 
Are  broad  as  the  continent’s  breast  ; 

in  its  abundance— 


* * the  rustling  sheaves 

Bring  plenty,  and  joy,  and  rest. 

And  in  the  third  stanza,  the  other  national  emblems  are  men- 
tioned, the  rose,  the  lily,  the  shamrock,  the  thistle,  to  show  that 
there  ought  also  to  be  a recognized  emblem  for  America;  and  the 
flowers  that  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose  are  shown  to  be 
sectional  — the  arbutus  and  the  golden-rod  for  the  North,  the  laurel 
for  the  Central  States,  and  the  jasmine  and  magnolia  for  the 
South.  The  poet’s  art  consists  in  filling  the  mind  with  all  these 
suggestions,  and  preparing  us  to  admit  what  is  said  in  the  first 
two  lines,  and  repeated  in  the  last  couplet: 

But  the  wide  Republic’s  emblem 
Is  the  bounteous,  golden  Corn. 

III.  The  subsidiary  matter  may  now  be  taken  up.  Note  the 
beautiful  conception  of  the  origin  of  the  corn,  in  the  second 
couplet:  The  great  sun’s  glow  warmed  and  fructified  the  earth, 
and  at  his  behest  the  corn  sprang  up.  This  so  delighted  the  gods 
that  they  longed  to  share  the  boon  with  men.  The  stars,  that  see 
everywhere,  and  the  breezes,  that  blow  over  every  sea,  could  not 
find  its  equal. 

Note  also  the  reference  to  Peru  and  Mexico.  There  is  a 
whole  history  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  stanza.  Read  it  again. 
What  were  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Incas?  They  offered  the  maize 
received  from  heaven  as  a gift  to  the  gods;  the  kernels  were  made 
of  gold  and  the  ripened  husks  of  silver  "For  the  sun’s  enraptured 
gaze;”  they  were  sun-worshipers,  then;  at  his  royal  feasts, 
Montezuma  used  the  sacred  meal,  and  the  wandering  tribes  lived 
upon  it.  Who  was  Montezuma?  Who  were  the  Incas?  What 
can  you  say  about  them,  and  where  are  they  now?  When  the 
Spanish  conquerors  subdued  the  gentle  Aztecs,  they  came  in 
search  of  gold;  the  corn  was  unknown  to  them.  When  they  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  shining,  yellow  ears,  with  the  silvery  husks 
broken  open — as  they  now  break  open  in  the  fall — and  the  sun- 
light reflected  from  the  whole,  their  greedy  eyes  saw  gold  and  sil- 
ver even  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  If,  by  this  study,  any  student 
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becomes  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  ancient  and  interest- 
ing people,  his  indignation  will  be  aroused  by  the  cruelty  prac- 
ticed upon  them  by  their  Christian  conquerors;  and  a study  of 
ancient  Peru,  for  example,  and  of  modern  Peru,  will  raise  a doubt 
whether  in  manners  and  customs,  in  industr)7  and  public  spirit,  in 
civilization,  if  civilization  means  regard  for  the  rights  of  other 
people,  and  in  genuine  Christianity,  if  this  means  love  to  our 
fellow-men  and  to  God  as  we  know  Him,  instead  of  mere  zeal  for 
a party  or  a creed — he  will  be  in  doubt  whether  in  all  these 
respects  the  conquered  were  not  far  in  advance  of  their  conquerors; 
for  today  vast  terraces  which  the  Aztecs  made  to  flow  with  milk 
and  honey,  are  waste  and  barren,  and  great  highways,  a thousand 
miles  in  extent,  are  overgrown  and  unused.  Certainly  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  that  gentle  race  contrasted  favorably  with  the  ferocity 
of  the  conquerors,  even  as  described  by  the  conquerors  them- 
selves. If  the  study  of  this  poem  were  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
such  a fruitful  field  of  research — and  all  such  study  opens  the 
door  at  which  the  student  may  enter  if  he  will — then  the  secondary 
value  of  such  a study  will  prove  greater  than  the  original  aim. 
Those  eight  lines  give  us  a glimpe  of  the  author’s  great  know 
edge  on  this  subject;  they  express  just  enough  for  the  presen 
purpose;  and  they  imply  very  much  more  than  they  express.  It 
will  add  immensely  to  the  interest  at  this  point,  to  read  The  Song 
of  the  Ancient  People,  or  The  Last  of  the  Incas,  by  Miss  Proc- 
tor.* These  poems  condense  a vast  amount  of  Indian  lore.  In 
like  manner  there  is  a history  in  each  one  of  the  first  four  lines 
of  the  last  stanza:  The  War  of  the  Roses  will  occur  to  any  school" 
boy;  the  Shamrock  recall  to  any  descendant  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
the  history  of  a thousand  years;  the  lily  inspires  the  Frenchman 
with  the  glory  of  the  empire  and  of  the  republic;  and  the  thistle 
suggests  to  the  Scotchman  the  rugged  conditions  from  which  has 
grown  sturdy  character.  And  the  corn1  It  stands  for  thrift  and 
plenty,  not  unmixed  with  refinement,  and  beauty — a changing, 
augmenting  beauty,  from  the  tender  blade,  through  the  “banners  of 
green,”  the  silk-fringed  ears,  and  the  knotted  stalk,  to  the  plumy 
crest  and  the  golden,  silver-covered  grain. 

IV.  It  will  add  to  the  interest  to  learn,  at  this  point,  some- 
thing about  the  author.  Who  is  she?  Where  does  she  live? 
Where  and  how  was  she  educated?  What  else  has  she  written? 
How  came  she  to  write  this  poem,  and  how  was  it  written?  It 
appeared  in  the  Columbian  year.  That  must  have  had  something 


* See  also  The  Ancient  Structures  of  Yucatan,  Proceedings  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  Oct.,  1892,  p.  265  — ^ Maize. 
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to  do  in  suggesting  it.  And  how  came  she  to  know  so  much 
about  the  corn?  Was  she  brought  up  in  a New  England  town? 
And  has  she  seen  the  corn  fields  with  their  long,  rank,  green, 
shiny,  waving  leaves  in  June;  the  ears  and  silk  when  they  first 
form;  and  the  carts,  the  "wains,”  loaded  with  the  bright  yellow 
ears,  on  a sunny  October  day? — or  has  she  seen  the  broad  fields 
on  the  western  prairies  with  their  forest  of  corn?  or  has  she  seen 
the  rank  growth  at  the  South?  And  how  happens  she  to  condense 
so  much  knowledge  of  the  Aztecs  into  those  few  lines?  And  of 
the  emblems  of  other  countries:  — Does  she  omit  the  lotus  of  Egypt 
because  this  is  not  American,  and  because  it  has  very  little 
direct  connection  with  the  subject?  It  will  excite  the  attention  of 
pupils  to  learn  from  allusions  in  her  other  poems  that  she  has 
seen  all  this  and  much  more;  and  to  find  that  from  a close  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  matter  incidentally  referred  to  in  the 
poem,  she  has  introduced  a little  touch  here  and  there  to  lighten  up 
the  picture,  as  it  were. 

And  as  to  the  method  by  which  such  a poem  is  struck  off:  — 
Does  it  rest  in  the  mind  vague  and  large  at  first,  and  does  it 
gradually  take  shape,  till  finally  in  the  heat  of  composition  it 
assumes  nearly  its  present  form?  or  was  it  written  line  b}7  line? 
All  this,  none  can  know  but  the  author  herself;  but  people  are 
much  alike,  and  we  can  judge  of  one  production  only  by  what 
we  know  of  others  including  our  own. 

This  is  certain: — That  no  one,  not  even  Homer,  “could  throw 
down  the  Greek  alphabet  and  pick  up  the  Iliad,”  the  author  her- 
self has  told  us  so.  A finished  poem  cannot  be  produced  without 
“heat  and  dust,”  that  is  without  hard  work,  at  some  stage. 
Concerning  this  poem  there  is  at  hand  this  little  indication: — In 
the  first  publication  of  the  beautiful  line  already  quoted  it  ran  thus: 

And,  lavish  as  leaves  and  flowers,  the  sheaves 

Bring  plenty,  and  joy,  and  rest. 

The  line  now  reads  as  corrected  by  the  author’s  own  hand:  — 

And,  lavish  as  leaves,  the  rustling  sheaves. 

This  is  much  better;  and  why  is  it  better?  Because  the  com- 
parison is  between  two  things  only — the  leaves,  and  the  sheaves — 
and  thus  the  attention  is  not  diverted  to  a third  object;  and  be- 
sides, the  epithet  rustling  still  further  defines  the  sheaves. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  author  has  carefully  weighed  every 
word,  in  order  to  give  effectiveness  to  the  poem.  And  when  she 
reads  it,  as  we  have  heard  her,  theie  is  an  intensity  in  her  voice 
which  is  reinforced  by  all  she  has  left  out  of  the  poem  in  order 
that  it  may  be  perfected  by  what  she  has  put  in. 
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The  end  of  education,  whether  the  word  be  taken  in  its 
broadest  or  in  its  narrowest  sense,  is  complete  living.  That  is, 
all  education  when  properly  directed  tends  to  a preparation  for 
this  life  and  the  life  to  come.  The  means  to  this  end,  so  far  as 
the  schools  are  concerned,  are  two,  positive  knowledge  and  intel- 
lectual discipline.  By  positive  knowledge  is  meant  those  truths 
which  it  is  beneficial  to  know,  while  intellectual  discipline  means 
that  power,  grasp,  capacity  of  mind  obtained  through  systematic 
and  thorough  study.  Are  these  factors,  namely,  knowledge  and 
intellectual  discipline,  in  the  same  ratio,  so  that  in  a course  of 
study  those  exercises  that  give  the  greatest  number  of  facts  will 
at  the  same  time  give  the  best  discipline?  If  they  are,  a course 
of  study  made  with  reference  to  one  will  at  the  same  time  serve 
both;  if  not,  a very  important  question  arises  as  to  which  is  the 
more  important.  Unless  this  question  be  answered  correctly  by 
an  instit  tion,  what  reliance  can  be  placed  in  its  courses  of 
study?  Sir  William  Hamilton  declares  in  his  lectures  on  Metaphy- 
sics, that  knowledge  and  intellectual  development  are  not  only  not 
the  same,  but  they  stand  in  no  necessary  proportion  to  each  other. 
“The  one  condition,”  he  continues,  “under  which  all  powers,  and 
consequently  the  intellectual  faculties,  are  developed,  is  exercise. 
The  more  intense  and  continuous  the  exercise,  the  more  vigorously 
developed  will  be  the  powers.”  He  further  says  that  a certain 
amount  of  possessed  truths  does  not  suppose  as  its  condition  a 
corresponding  sum  of  intellectual  exercise.  “One  truth  requires 
much,  another  truth  requires  little  effort  in  acquisition.” 

No  great  authority  has  taken  issue  with  Hamilton  on  this 
proposition  except  Spencer,  who  declares  that  knowledge  best  for 
mental  discipline  which  is  best  for  guidance.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, however,  that  certain  facts  are  more  useful  in  life  than  other 
facts,  and  that  some  studies  tend  to  develop  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  better  than  do  other  studies.  It  is  better,  for  instance,  that 
we  know  the  facts  that  are  connected  with  the  preparation  of  food, 
clothing,  and  houses,  than  those  of  geology  or  astronomy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  study  of  geology  better  disciplines  the  mind  than 
does  that  of  penmanship. 

But  the  thought  occurs  here  that  much  depends  upon  the  way 
a subject  is  taught  Geology  for  instance  may  be  the  mere  learn- 
ing of  names  by  rote,  as  it  may  be  made  a subject  for  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  relations  and  systematic  classifications  thus 
developing  the  judgment  and  the  conception,  instead  of  the 
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memory  alone.  The  first  may  be  called  the  text-book  method,  the 
second  the  laboratory  or  inductive  method 

As  to  the  question,  which  is  the  more  important,  storing  the 
mind  with  facts  or  developing  the  faculties,  there  can  be  but  one 
answer,  viz.,  the  proper  development  of  the  faculties.  The  facts 
learned  at  school  soon  disappear  in  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness, 
while  the  power  and  capacity  generated  lasts  forever.  Facts 
alone  can  aid  but  little  in  complete  living,  while  mental  discipline 
intellectual  power,  is  necessary  to  a well  rounded  life.  A course 
of  study  laid  out  with  reference  to  this  end  of  education  must 

therefore  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  disciplinary  value  of  studies. 

* * 

* 

A circular  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Schools  has  been 
sent  to  the  different  county  superintendents  and  teachers  urging 
them  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  in  Denver,  Col.,  July  9-12  next.  We  trust  that 
the  Commissioner’s  request  will  be  heeded,  not  alone  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  teachers  who  attend,  but  for  all  the  schools  of  Utah. 
The  West  needs  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  East,  so  far  at  least  as 
education  is  concerned. 

* * 

* 

The  Utah  teachers  who  attend  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Association  at  Denver  next  July  should  all  unite  in  using  their 
good  influence  to  have  the  next  annual  meeting  held  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  This  city  is  peculiarly  adapted  in  location,  attractions, 
facilities  and  accommodations  for  the  meetings  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation. We  believe,  too,  that  a united  effort,  with  proper 
assurances  of  hotel  and  railroad  accommodations,  will  secure  the 
desired  results. 

* * 

* 

The  idea  entertained  by  many  that  a person  is  prepared  to 
teach  if  he  has  attended  a Normal  school  for  a year  or  so  is 
detrimental  in  the  extreme  to  the  cause  of  education.  Teachers 
and  the  public  should  know  that  at  least  four  years  above  the 
eighth  grade  are  necessary  to  fit  one  for  a primary  teacher. 

Every  school  should  have  in  it  system  and  order.  Any  school 
lacking  in  either  of  these  is  a failure.  But  there  is  danger  of 
having  so  much  system  and  order  that  the  school  is  rendered  use- 
less through  the  monotony  of  sameness. 

The  Department  of  Superintendency  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  holds  its  next  annual  meeting  February  19th, 
20th  and  21st,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Dr.  Hinsdale,  Colonel  Parker, 
and  W.  H.  Payne  are  among  the  lecturers. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  subjects  of  study  for  young  teachers 


So 
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is  the  philosophy  of  education.  What  we  need  in  our  schools  is 
more  philosophy  and  less  empirical  method. 

The  best  way  to  study  the  means  is  to  study  the  end  to  be 
reached.  The  end  conditions  the  means. 



THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

THE  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY. 

BY  ABliY  CALISTA  HALE. 

“Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,”  and  of  no  class  of 

books  can  this  be  said  more  truly  than  of  those  calculated  to  aid 

/ 

teachers  in  their  work. 

The  teacher  of  today  cannot  in  any  measure  complain  that  his 
work  must  be  narrow  and  incomplete  because  of  lack  of  material 
.from  which  to  draw  inspiration  and  knowledge.  There  are  more 
books  on  all  subjects  than  the  average  person  dreams  of,  and  one 
of  the  first  steps  toward  forming  a teacher’s  reference  library  is  to 
discover  what  has  been  written  on  the  subjects  that  pertain  to  the 
work  of  teaching.  The  question  is  not  now,  is  there  any  book  to 
aid  me  in  this  or  that  line  of  work,  but  which  shall  I choose  of  the 
many  presented. 

In  considering  the  many,  one  is  likely  to  become  confused 
and  undecided  about  what  is  most  valuable,  viewed  in  the  best 
educational  light.  The  average  teacher  does  not  possess  an 
unlimited  supply  of  the  wherewithal  for  book  buying,  and  the 
question  of  the  kind  of  books  to  be  bought,  therefore,  becomes  a 
serious  one.  With  this  in  view,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  to 
our  teachers  a few  of  the  books  most  valuable  to  the  profession; 
The  value  of  a library  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  number 
of  books  it  contains,  as  in  the  usefulness  of  the  books  and  the 
owner’s  ability  to  apply  what  may  be  found  therein. 

The  well  read  man  or  woman  is  not  the  one  who  has  read  the 
most  volums,  but  the  one  who  has  read  and  assimilated  the  best 
books. 

A well-known  educator  once  said,  “I  never  buy  a book  till  I 
have  wanted  it  six  months.”  By  that  time  he  was  sure  the  book 
was  necessary  to  him;  and,  if  a new  work,  its  position  would  have 
time  to  become  assured.  This  rule  saved  him  many  dollars  and 
secured  him  many  valuable  books.  His  shelves  were  not  encum- 
bered with  what  might  be  termed  literary  rubbish  that  at  a casual 
glance  might  have  passed  current  as  of  value  to  his  profession. 

The  teacher’s  library  should  be  of  two  parts,  a reference 
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library  and  a private  library:  one  for  work  and  one  for  recreation. 
The  latter  must  depend  so  largely  on  individual  taste  and  income 
that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  province  of  this  article  to  discuss  it. 

The  first  books  a teacher  naturally  turns  his  attention  to  are 
those  relating  to  the  general  subject  of  teaching,  and  he  is 
naturally  ambitious  to  own  one.  or  more  standard  works  in  this  line. 

The  books  noticed  here  are  designed  to  form  a nucleus  for  a 
collection,  a suggestion  of  what  may  be,  rather  than  a complete  list. 

A knowledge  of  psychology  has  become  almost  a necessity  to 
the  modern  teacher,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  all  thoroughly 
scientific  teaching.  Ignorance  of  the  laws  governing  mind  is 
incompatible  with  successul  teaching. 

A valuable  help  in  this  line  may  be  found  in  Compayre’s 
"Psychology  Applied  to  Education;"  also  Ravestock’s  "Habit  in 
Education.”  These  supplemented  by  James’  briefer  course  in  Psycho- 
logy, give  the  teacher  some  of  the  leading  thoughts  on  this  impor- 
tant question.  In  the  history  of  Educational  Theories,  Oscar 
Browning’s  work  is  to  be  commended  for  its  conciseness  and 
practicability.  For  the  region  of  Methods  and  School  Manage- 
ment, first  and  foremost  in  the  country  today  is  Col  F.  W. 
Parker’s  "Talks  on  Pedagogics,"  a book  no  teacher  who  aims  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  times  can  afford  to  be  without.  Also  Dr. 
Fitch’s  "Lectures  on  Teaching,”  and  Dr.  Baldwin’s  “School 
Management.  Dr.  Charles  De  Garno’s  book  on  the  "Essentials 
of  Method”  also  deserves  a leading  place  in  the  teacher’s  reference 
library.  One  or  more  good  educational  journals  should  also  be 
subscribed  for.  Everything  else  being  equal,  a local  journal  is 
preferable. 

In  these  days  of  devotion  to  science  teaching,  at  least  one 
book  in  each  special  line  is  a necessity.  A "First  Book  in 
Geology,”  by  A.  S.  Shaler;  "How  Plants  Behave,”  by  Asa  Gray; 
"A  World  of  Matter,"  by  Harlan  H.  Ballard;  and  Tyndall’s 
"Forms  of  Water,”  are  all  reliable  sources  of  information. 

For  general  reference,  Champney’s  “Cyclopaedia  of  Common 
Things”  is  invaluable.  The  book  is  compact,  comparatively  inex- 
pensive, and  contains  a large  amount  of  information  of  just  the 
kind  the  teacher  needs  to  know. 

For  helps  in  teaching  children  to  read,  the  little  book  called 
"Beginning  to  Read,"  by  Mary  E.  Spear,  is  of  great  value,  as  are 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall’s  "Monograph  on  Reading,”  and  the  prefaces 
to  the  teacher’s  editions  of  several  of  the  newer  reading  books, 
notably,  “Nature  Reader,”  Lippincott’s  "First  Reader,”  and  Miss 
Cyr’s  “First  Reader."  Wentworth  and  Reed’s  "How  to  Teach 
Numbers"  is  full  of  good,  sound  methods  of  teaching  and  is  almost 
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indispensable  to  a primary  teacher.  In  geography  and  history, 
King’s  "Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography,”  for  the  former,  and  John 
Fiske’s  new  "History  of  the  United  States,"  for  the  latter,  are 
excellent  guides.  Dr.  Hinsdale’s  "How  to  Study  and  Teach  His- 
tory” will  be  found  an  excellent  work. 

Mary  E.  Burt’s  "Literary  Land  Marks"  gives  many  and 
valuable  suggestions  regarding  literature  study  in  school,  and  is  a 
safe  guide  for  all  teachers  who  aim  to  lead  their  pupils  on  the  road 
toward  an  appreciation  of  the  best  literature. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a brief  survey  of  a wide  field,  a mere 
suggestion  in  the  direction  in  which  a teacher’s  library  may  grow. 

Possessing  a nucleus  of  this  sort,  the  teacher  who  has  his 
work  at  heart  cannot  fail  to  add  continually  to  it,  and  one  good 
book  is  easily  followed  by  another.  _A  good  library  is  slow  in 
growth,  like  other  good  and  lasting  things,  and  what  demands  a 
sacrifice  in  obtaining  is  valuable  to  the  possessor  in  proportion. 

There  is  no  "book”  method  that  can  be  exactly  applied  to  any 
actual  case  of  school  work.  The  teacher  who  tries  to  teach  a 
school,  just  as  the  book  says,  is  likely  to  make  a failure.  He 
must  teach  his  own  school,  aided  by  the  helpful  suggestions  he 
can  gather  from  the  experience  of  others.  A knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  school  economics  helps  him  to  gain  con- 
trol and  power,  and  the  consciousness  that  he  has  a greater  fund 
of  information  on  the  subject  being  taught  than  can  possibly  be 
imparted  during  the  lesson  gives  the  teacher  a far  greater  hold  on 
his  class  than  can  be  easily  estimated. 

In  no  way  can  this  be  gained  except  by  continual  recourse  to 
authoritative  books.  If  a teacher  is  at  a loss  to  know  what  books 
to  read  in  order  to  gain  the  desired  information  on  a subject, 
let  him  take  the  catalogues  of  some  well-known  publishers  and 
find  out  what  has  been  written  about  this.  Any  book  publishers 
will  furnish  catalogues  on  application  and  send  books  for  examin- 
ation. Most  of  them  allow  a discount  on  catalogue  prices  from  15 
to  20  per  cent,  on  books  for  teachers.  A good  plan  to  follow  in 
buying  a list  of  books  is  to  mark  in  your  catalogue  the  books  you 
think  you  want  and  put  the  list  away  for  a week  or  more;  then 
take  your  catalogues  and  make  your  selections  according  to  your 
purse.  If  you  have  ten  dollars  for  books,  take  your  pencils  and 
see  how  much  you  can  get  for  it. 

Note.— Below  will  be  found  a list  of  the  books  named,  with  their  publishers. — A.  C.  H. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

Books  published,  by  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co  , JJS'3^1  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  : Psychology 
Applied  to  Education,  Gabriel  Campayre;  Habit  in  Education,  Dr.  Paul  Ravestock;  Essentials 
of  Method,  Charles  De  Garmo  : Monograph  on  Reading,  G.  Stanley  Hall;  First  Book  in 
Geology,  N.  S.  Shaler ; A World  of  Matter,  Ballard. 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  Literary  Landmarks,  Mary  E.  Burton  ; 
History  of  the  United  States,  John  Fiske. 

E.  L.  Kellogg  and  Co.,  New  York:  Talks  on  Pedagogics,  Francis  W.  Parker;  Educa- 
tional Theories,  Oscar  Browning;  Lectures  on  Teaching,  J.  G.  Fitch. 

Ginn  and  Co.,  Chicago:  First  Reader,  Ellen  M.  Cyr;  How  to  Teach  Arithmetic,  Went- 
worth and  Reed. 

D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.:  School  Management,  Baldwin  ; Forms  of  Water 

Tyndall. 

Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York:  Psychology,  William  James. 

Lee  and  Shephard,  Boston,  Mass.:  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography,  Chas  King. 
American  Book  Co.,  Neiu  York:  How  Plants  Behave,  Asa  Gray. 

New  England  Publishing  Co.,  Boston:  Preparing  to  Read,  Mary  A.  Spear. 

University  Publishing  Co.,  New  York:  Lippincott's  First  Reader,  Evan  Davis. 

Silver  Burdett  and  Co.,  Boston:  Nature  Readers. 

D.  D Merrill  and  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Cyclopedia  of  Common  Things,  Champney. 


COMMON  FRACTIONS. 

BY  O.  W.  ANDELIN,  B.  PD. 

II. 

Addition  of  similar  fractions  can  follow  immediately  upon  the 
drill  in  writing  fractions;  and  this  work  in  addition  should  be 
perfectly  natural  and  simple.  There  must  be  no  mystery  about  it. 
If  there  be  any  it  is  the  fault  of  the  teacher. 

Pupils  will  find  the  sum  of  5‘/s  -j-  52/s  -j-j  53/s  as 

readily  as  the  sum  of  $1  -j-  $1  -j-  52  -!-  53,  if  they  are  not  be- 
fuddled by  a disseration  on  the  nature  of  fractions,  on  the  difficulties 
to  be  met,  the  “awful”  problem  to  be  worked,  in  which  “dividing 
the  denominator  is  the  same  as  multiplying  the  numerator,”  and 
"‘of’  means  to  multiply,”  and  "inverting  the  divisor  and  multiply- 
ing is  the  same  as  dividing.”  The  poor  fractions  are  to  be  put 
into  a T diagram  sometimes,  and  the  pupils  declare  they  "never 
can  learn  which  side  to  put  the  terms  of  the  fraction  on,”  and 
sometimes  they  are  to  stand  on  their  head.  To  all  of  which  there 
is  as  much  sense  as  for  a man  to  stand  on  his  head  in  order  to 
read  a book  which  happened  to  be  upside  down. 

A fraction  is  one  number,  and  not  two  numbers,  and  should 
be  so  regarded  until  students  get  into  higher  arithmetic  or 
algebra.  Then  they  are  taught  that  a fraction  represents  a ratio. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  denominator  any  more  than 
we  have  with  the  5 sign  in  515,  or  the  qt.  in  0 quarts.  We  deal 
with  the  numerator  and  know  nothing  else. 

Fractions  express  a certain  number  of  units  just  as  much  as 
integers  do.  The  number  10  stands  for  ten  units  of  1 each,  the 
number  10 /n  represents  10  units  of  1/n  each  One  is  no  more 
complex  than  the  other.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  find  the  product  of 
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four  10/n  than  of  four  $10?  In  each  case  10  things,  or  units,  are 
to  be  multiplied  by  4,  and  4 times  10  units  = 40  units,  whether 
they  be  dollars,  pints,  shares,  halves,  fifths,  elevenths,  or  any 
kind  whatsoever. 

What  difference,  let  me  ask,  is  there  in  the  two  mental  opera- 
tions of  a pupil  who  is  requested  to  count  some  apples  and  write 
the  number  on  paper  and  afterwards  to  count  some  half-dollars 
and  write  the  result?  He  first  counts  a given  number  of  units 
and  finds  there  are  six  apples;  in  the  next  place  he  counts  a given 
number  of  units  and  finds  there  are  six  half-dollars  or  $6/2-  Hut  he 
counts  units — units  integral  in  one  case,  and  units  fractional  in 
the  other.  The  denominator  does  not  enter  into  the  account.  It 
serves  as  a name  only.  Halves  tells  the  kind  of  six  things  he  last 
found,  exactly  as  “apples”  tells  the  name  of  the  six  things  he  first 
found.  The  mental  operation  in  each  is  the  same,  no  more,  no 

9 

less.  I contend  that  fractions  are  as  easy  to  handle  as  iritegers, 
and  are  just  as  simple.  And  so  long  as  they  are  not  made  so, 
and  until  pupils  are  taught  to  handle  them  with  as  much  ease  and 
certainty  as  whole  numbers,  there  is  something  wrong  with  our 
teaching. 

Fractions  are  not  bewitched,  neither  are  they  wizzards,  mounte- 
banks, nor  magicians,  that  require  the  feats  of  a juggler  to  solve 
them.  To  say  that  “dividing  the  numerator  and  the  denominator 
by  the  same  number  does  not  change  the  value,”  and  “multiplying 
the  numerator  and  the  denominator  by  the  same  number  does  not 
alter  the  value  of  the  fraction”  is  juggling  with  figures.  Take  the 
expression  "8  men.”  “Men”  is  the  denominator,  is  it  not?  Now 
divide  “men”  and  “8”  by  the  same  number. 

It  it  is  desired  to  “reduce  8/i0  pie  to  its  lowest  terms,”  it  would 
be  much  more  rational  to  proceed  in  some  such  way  as  this: 

Here  are  eight-tenths  of  a pie.  Suppose  we  put  the  pieces 
together  in  twos.  How  many  twos  will  there  be?  Four.  W7hat 
part  of  a pie  is  each  two?  One-fifth.  Then  how  many  fifths  are 
there  in  8/io  ? There  are  four-fifths. 


Attraction  versus  Contrition:  Sunday  school  teacher:  “Do 

you  understand  what  repentance  means?”  Little  Johnny  (with 
deep  feeling):  “Yes,  indeed.” 

“Give  me  an  illustration."  “Once  I took  a whole  lot  of  fruit 
cake,  without  asking,  and  I repented  awfully — till  mamma  gave 
me  some  ginger.  ” 
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THEORIES  OF  GREAT  EDUCATORS* 

19th  century. 

Jacotot. — 1.  “Ever}7  one  can  teach;  and  moreover  can  teach 
that  which  he  does  not  know  himself. 

2.  “To  know  all  of  one  thing  is  to  know  all  of  every  thing.. 

3.  “The  pupil  must  learn  something  thoroughly  and  refer 
every  thing  to  that. 

4.  “We  are  learned  not  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  but  so 
far  as  we  remember.'1 

His  Four  Commands. — 1.  "Learn  so  as  to  know  thoroughly, 

perfectly  immovably,  as  well  six  or  twelve  months  hence  as  now 
something — something  which  fairly  represents  the  subject  to  be  ac- 
quired which  contains  its  essential  characteristics.  2.  Repeat  that 
something  every  day  or  very  frequently  from  the  beginning  without 
omission  so  that  no  part  may  be  forgotten.  3.  Reflect  upon  the 
matter  thus  acquired  so  as  by  degrees  to  make  it  a possession  of 
the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  memory,  so  that  being  appreciated  as  a 
whole  and  appreciated  in  its  minutest  parts,  what  is  as  yet  un- 
known, may  be  referred  to  it  and  interpreted  by  it.  4.  Versify  or 
test  remarks  or  rules  given  by  others,  by  comparing  them  with 
your  acquisitions.’’ 

Queries.  — 1.  If  teaching  is  “causing  others  to  know,”  to  wha 
extent  is  the  first  of  Jacotot’s  theories  true? 

2.  What  arguments  can  you  bring  for  or  against  the  second 
theory? 

3.  Give  an  apt  illustration  of  the  third  theory. 

4.  What,  if  any,  is  the  distinction  between  learning  and 
remembering  ? 

5.  What  are  your  objections  to  Jacotot’s  four  commandments? 

6.  In  what  respect  does  the  fourth  command  agree  with  the 
doctrine  that  the  unknown  can  be  reached  only  through  the  un- 
known ? 

7.  What  does  Jacotot  mean  by  the  expression  “make  it  a 
possession  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  memory ?” 

8.  Wherein  does  this  education  differ  from  most  others? 

9.  In  what  does  he  agree  with  Pestalozzi? 

10.  Which  of  his  doctrines  is  of  most  value? 

Special  Problem.  — Harmonize  these  two  laws:  “Go  from  the 

whole  to  its  parts,”  “Lead  from  particulars  to  generals.” 


•The  foregoing  in  the  main  are  taken  from  Quick. 
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EXCHANGE  ITEMS. 

The  more  parents  take  counsel  with  themselves,  with  each  other,  and  with  teachers,  the 
more  will  they  become  interested  in  the  doings  of  their  children  at  school,  and  the  more  will 
they  feel  their  responsibility  as  co-partners  with  the  school. 

Ratich  thinks  that  the  human  mind  differs  in  quality,  like  the  soil  found  in  farming, 
i.  There  is  the  soil  good  on  the  surface  and  bad  below  ; 2.  That  bad  on  the  surface  and  good 
below  ; 3.  That  good  on  the  surface  and  below ; 4.  That  bad  on  the  surface  and  bad  also 
deep  in  the  ground.  Minds  like  the  first  kind  of  soil  learn  well  at  first  and  then  poorly — these 
are  fitted  for  a knowledge  of  language,  history  and  geography ; those  of  the  second  kind  are 
suited  for  deep  and  heavy  thinking,  because  they  learn  slowly  at  first  and  improve  after  a while  ; 
those  of  the  third  class  are  fit  for  anything ; those  of  the  fourth  for  nothing 

One  fifth  of  the  county  superintendents  of  the  schools  in  Kansas  is  ladies,  there  being 
21  in  all. 

If  we  give  the  child  these  three  things— power  to  observe  carefully  for  himself,  power  to 
investigate  and  think  for  himself  and  power  to  be  correct,  truthful  and  independent — it  seems 
to  me  we  have  done  more  to  fit  that  child  for  good  citizenship  than  in  any  other  way  possible 
to  us. — Harriet  Marsh.  < 

NOT  ALWAYS  ONE  WAY. 

Being  content  with  one  way  of  doing  a thing  because  it  is  the  best  yet  found  in  one's 
personal  experience  is  a danger  that  besets  the  best  teachers.  After  a long  series  of  efforts  to 
find  a way  to  conquer  obstacles,  the  sense  of  exaltation  at  the  success  is  sure  to  be  followed  by 
a constant  repetition  of  the  new  way,  till  it  soon  loses  all  charm  of  freshness.  The  discovery 
that  one  way  of  teaching  spelling  or  arithmetic  is  a marked  improvement  on  other  ways  that 
have  been  tried,  is  nearly  certain  to  result  in  a constant  repetition  of  the  new  method,  to  the 
death  of  all  interest  to  the  class.  An  inquiry  of  a successful  teacher  as  to  his  means  of  keep- 
ing the  interest  in  his  classes,  brought  this  reply : “ As  soon  as  I think  I have  found  the  best 

way  of  doing  a thing  I always  change  and  take  some  other  way.’’  That  is  an  extravagant  ex- 
pression perhaps,  but  the  truth  is  there  is  no  stinted  quantity.  The  monotony  in  the  methods 
of  our  school  work  must  be  a sore  trial  to  our  little  folks  who  never  do  one  thing  long  at  a time 
if  they  can  have  their  way.  To  be  sure,  they  go  back  to  the  same  way  over  and  over  again 
with  untiring  interest,  but  there  is  always  something  thrown  in  (for  a change)  between.  Psychol- 
ogy does  not  do  much  for  teachers  if  it  does  not  send  them  to  watch  children,  and  to  interpret 
the  lessons  hidden  away  in  their  own  natural  way  of  doing  things. — E.  D.  K. 

AND  SO  IT  IS. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  spelling  class  ; that  is,  the  little  girls  were  standing  in  a row, 
spelling  and  ‘'defining,"  and  the  visitor  was  looking  on. 

“ Jewel,”  said  the  teacher,  and  one  little  pink-cheeked  maid  spelled  it  correctly,  and  then 
gave  the  definition,  " Gem.’’ 

On  that  word  it  happened  that  the  teacher  departed  from  her  usual  custom. 

‘‘  How  does  a gem  look  ?’’  she  asked,  “ What  is  a gem  ?” 

The  little  girl  did  not  know.  The  entire  class  looked  puzzled.  Finally  one  lassie 
brightened,  and  raised  her  hand  triumphantly.  When  she  was  called  on  she  almost  ‘‘sang  out” 
in  the  excess  of  her  zeal : 

“ A little  cake  baked  in  a gem-pan.” — Youth’s  Companion. 


Where  the  Lining  Showed:  A little  girl’s  father  had  a 

round,  bald  spot.  Kissing  him  at  bedtime  not  long  ago,  she 
said:  “Stoop  down,  popsey;  I want  to  kiss  the  place  where  the 

lining  shows. 
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ONE  DAY  IN  THE  SALT  LAKE  CITY  SCHOOLS . 

BY  NATHAN  LAWRENCE. 

Great'  interest  is  just  now  centering  in  the  schools  of  Salt 
Lake  City—  deservedly  so,  I am  fain  to  admit,  since  my  visit  there 
a few  days  ago.  Indeed,  a close  observer  of  the  school  exhibits 
at  the  late  Territorial  Fair  might  well  be  led  to  suspect  that 
unusually  systematic  and  progressive  work  is  being  done  in  the 
schools  of  the  Capital.  Before  entering  upon  what  I saw  and 
heard,  it  will  only  be  fair  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  build- 
ing, the  furnishing,  and  the  equipment  of  one  of  these  schools,  as 
a sort  of  background  or  framework  for  the  living,  moving  picture 
of  school  life  I shall  try  to  draw. 

The  Grant  school-house  is  not  the  largest  nor  most  preten- 
tious building,  but  considering  its  comparative  cheapness,  it  is 
the  most  nearly  ideal  example  of  school  architecture  in  the  city. 
So  at  least  thinks  Superintendent  Millspaugh. 

Conceive  a massive,  three-story,  oblong  building,  the  base- 
ment story  of  gray  stone,  the  other  two  of  pressed  brick,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a roof  projecting  six  feet.  We  enter  at  the 
west  through  a wide  arched  doorway,  having  four  swinging  doors, 
to  a vestibule,  whose  floor  and  wainscoating  are  of  variegated 
tiles.  After  helping  ourselves  to  the  contents  of  a marble  foun- 
tain, we  push  our  way  through  a similar  set  of  doors,  used  as  a 
wind-break — an  admirable  contrivance  to  save  heat.  Ascending  a 
wide  stairway  of  polished  stone,  we  find  ourselves  in  a hall  that 
is  a hall.  A regiment  of  soldiers  might  dill  here  without  having 
their  evolutions  seriously  interfered  with.  The  class-rooms  all 
empty  into  this  hall,  and  I assure  you  it  is  a novel  sight  to  see 
this  same  process  of  emptying  at  recess.  From  each  door  they 
march  in  double  file,  the  large  ones  first,  the  wee  ones  last. 
Down  a stairway  on  the  south  side  they  pour  in,  four  abreast, 
from  the  upper  hall.  It  takes  just  one  minute  to  empty  the 
eighteen  class-rooms  of  this  building  under  the  double-quick  of 
the  fire  alarm  drill. 

There  are  three  such  halls,  just  alike.  At  each  of  the  four 
corners  and  in  the  middle  on  each  side  is  a class  room.  No  two 
rooms  adjoin.  Fully  twenty  feet  intervene,  thus  protecting  one 
recitation  from  the  sound  of  another  as  absolutely  as  if  they  were 
a block  apart.  Two  stairways  and  the  Principal’s  office  take  up 
three  of  these  intervening  spaces;  the  rest  are  occupied  by  a 
unique  series  of  files  with  hooks  and  shelves  for  cloaks,  dinner 
baskets,  etc. 
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The  class-rooms  are  square,  the  light  coming  from  the  back 
and  one  side  in  the  corner  rooms,  and  from  one  side  in  the  middle 
rooms.  Where  it  comes  from  the  back  the  windows  are  nearly  to 
the  ceiling,  thus  preventing  pupils  from  having  to  read  in  their 
own  shadows,  and  at  the  same  time  permitting  the  space  below 
these  high  lights  to  be  utilized  for  black-board.  Seventy-five 
pupils  could  be  put  into  each  of  these  rooms  if  packed  as  district 
schools  usually  are;  but  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  desks  for 
only  about  forty-eight.  It  would  do  your  tired  eyes  good  to  see 
the  freedom  that  single  desks  witja  wide  aisles  insure.  There  are 
no  recitation  seats. 

The  heating  and  ventilation  are  perfect.  I grew  enthusiastic 
over  this  part.  By  a combination  of  steam  and  hot  air  a system 
has  been  devised  which  in  point  of  economy  and  effectiveness 
may  well  challenge  improvement.  With  no  fan  or  other  machinery, 
and  with  only  five  pounds  of  steam,  this  immense  building  enjoys 
in  mid-winter  the  pure  and  equable  climate  of  a balmy  May-day! 

The  water  closets  are  on  the  basement  floor,  and  are  kept 
clean  as  the  marble  furnishings  with  which  they  are  fitted.  What 
with  immediate  sewer  connection,  and  a ventilating  pipe  which 
getsjh'ts  draft  from  the  heat  extracted  from  the  smoke-stack,  in 
the  center  of  which  it  extends  from  bottom  to  top — the  air  in 
these  rooms  is  as  sweet  as  in  the  class-rooms.  What  sermons  on 
morality  are  here  preached  every  day! 

Throughout  the  entire  buildingfl  kept  my  eyes  open  for  one 
little  scrap  of  paper,  an  apple  core,  or  some  remnant  of  lunch  on 
the  floor,  but  failed  to  find  it.  It  did  not  make  me  sorry,  however. 
Yet  here  and  there  among  the  pupils,  I noticed  negro  children, 
and  others  whose  parents  are  surely  among  the  "white  trash"  in 
point  of  cleanliness.  Such  a school-palace,  however,  must  cause 
pupils  to  absorb  a sense  of  neatness  and  order  through  their  very 
pores,  as  it  were. 

Now,  would  you  like  to  teach  in  such  a school — you  that 
labor  so  earnestly  to  teach  morals  and  manners  in  the  ram- 
shackle huts  that  still  disgrace  some  of  our  towns?  Do  you  think 
that  you,  too,  could  make  a record  for  order  and  neatness  of  school 
deportment,  and  for  thoroughness  and  progressiveness  of  class- 
work,  if  you  were  placed  in  one  of  these  ideal  rooms?  Take 
courage  again!  Are  you  aware  to  what  extent  your  miserable  sur- 
roundings have  reacted  upon  you  and  made  you  callous  and  in- 
different to  what  you  might  actually  do  to  beautify  and  adorn, 
and  above  all  to  make  fresh  and  clean?  Reforms  are  rapid  in  Utah. 
"Good  enough"  theories  are  getting  out  of  date.  Be  a ceaseless 
agitator  tor  the  palace  school  in  your  district.  Get  your  trustees 
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to  promise  that  they  will  visit  one  of  these  models  when  they  go 
to  Conference.  ^ 

Salt  Lake  City  has  thirteen  such  school-houses,  some  larger 
some  smaller,  besides  twenty  buildings  of  the  old  stove-heating 
kind.  "Yes,”  grumbles  the  long-haired,  unkempt  advocate  of 
'Good  enough,’  and  Salt  Lake  City  is  paying  heavy  interest  on 
bonds  for  it  all.  ” 

Well,  if  she  were  paying  thrice  the  interest  she  is,  I should 
say  it  is  well.  Twelve  thousand  children  are  being  trained  here 
in  a way  that  will  enable  them  to  hold  Utah  against  all  outside 
immigration.  By  the  old  methods  they  would  not  be  sharpened  for 
this  deadly  combat  of  brain  against  brain.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  bonding  for  other  improvements,  it  is  hard  to  make  a 

mistake  in  bonding  for  the  improvemment  of  schools. 

* * 

* 

The  problem  now  is  how  to  reduce  my  notes  and  observations 
to  some  sort  of  unity.  The  question  is  what  to  select,  and  it  is  a 
most  perplexing  one;  for  the  experienced  teacher  sees  in  a few* 
hours  what  would  require  a volume  to  elaborate.  Superintendent 
Millspaugh  kindly  acted  as  my  guide,  and  we  entered  first  the 
beginners’  room  in  the  Lincoln  School.  The  teacher,  Miss  Brown, 
was  just  in  the  act  of  dismissing  the  B class,  and  during  the  brief 
interchange,  1 took  a swift  glance  about  the  room.  Forty-eight 
single  desks  of  the  smallest  size,  are  here,  and  the  rich  color  and 
gloss  of  their  newness  seem  to  make  the  room  glow.  Only  three 
seats  are  vacant. 

How  shall  I describe  a room  full  of  tots?  As  you  glance  up 
and  down  the  aisles,  you  are  first  struck  with  the  precision  and 
erectness  with  which  they  all  sit.  You  next  individualize,  and 
find  that  each  is  deeply  interested  in  some  simple  work  — too  deeply 
you  are  surprised  to  find,  even  to  note  the  presence  of  visitors. 
But  scarcely  has  the  impression  of  stillness  been  made  upon  you 
from  observing  one.  than  you  become  aware  by  raising  your  eyes, 
that  stillness  is  the  least  fitting  word  in  the  vocabulary  for  your 
purpose.  This  is  a mercurial  school.  A multitude  of  little  spas- 
modic movements  dash  the  light  in  spangles  from  bright  eyes, 
glowing  cheeks,  and  vari-colored  dresses;  yet  so  insignificant  is 
the  flutter  that  you  are  reminded  of  aspen  leaves  in  a flood  of 
sunshine. 

The  teacher  now  gives  a low  word  of  command.  For  an  in- 
stant there  is  a pause,  then  at  the  next  word  the  movement 
becomes  rythmic,  as  all  stand,  face,  and  march  to  the  front.  Here 
they  surround  the  teacher  like  so  many  chicks  around  a motherly 
young  hen.  This  is  a lesson  in  reading.  The  teacher  has  a pretty 
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story  prepared,  but  the  tots  must  find  it  all  out  for  themselves 
and  how  eager  they  are  to  find  it  out!  Even  the  new  words  must 
be  discoveries.  Elementaty  sounds  and  their  diacritics  the}7  are 
already  familiar  with  by  previous  drill.  It  is  amusing  to  note  the 
lynx-like  attention  with  which  this  group  of  baby  eyes  watch  the 
gradual  building  of  a word  by  phonic  combination.  When  the 
word  is  done,  what  eager,  restless  little  bodies  they  become,  danc- 
ing, swinging  their  hands,  with  “O!  O!  let  me,  teacher,”  till 
the  teacher  chooses  one  to  name  the  new  word.  All  then  pro- 
nounce it.  The  next  care  is  to  be  certain  that  all  apperceive 
its  meaning.  The  children  ate  led  to  put  the  word  in  a variety  of 
short  sentences,  and  when  thoroughly  known,  it  is  employed  in 
the  story. 

By  way  of  illustrating  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
phonic  method,  Superintendent  Millspaugh  wrote  on  a slate:  "I 

had  a ride  on  my  new  sled  yesterday.  I call  my  sied  reindeer,” 
and  asked  the  teacher  to  make  the  same  plain  to  her  pupils. 
Sled  (sl-ed),  ride  (r-i-d),  and  call  (c-a-11)  were  easily  recognized 
and  assimilated,  but  how,  thought  I,  will  she  manage  yesterday 
and  reindeer ? These  words  are  bigger  and  more  formidable  than 
“Death”  in  the  primer.  But  she  had  no  difficulty.  First  she 
took  day,  then  yes,  then  inserted  ter.  The  pupils  were  not  a little 
amused  to  find  what  a big  word  they  had  captured.  So  with 
reindeer.  She  failed,  however,  in  making  them  apperceive  by 
her  questions  the  meaning  of  rein.  “This,”  whispered  the 
Superintendent,  “evidently  results  from  Miss  Brown’s  not  knowing 
that  in  the  West  we  call  reins  lines." 

“I  perceive,  said  I,  as  we  left  the  building  later  in  the  day, 
“that  in  your  methods  of  teaching  you  insist  upon  what  might  be 
called  an  ecclectic  course.  For  instance,  vour  teachers  of  reading, 
although  they  are  very  careful  to  make  the  child  apperceive  the 
thought — careful  to  wed  indissolubly  in  the  child’s  mind  the  idea 
and  its  sign — they  do  not  follow  Colonel  Parker’s  idea  of  having 
children  swallow  words  at  a gulp,  so  to  speak;  they  synthesize 
wherever  it  is  possible  and  necessary." 

“Yes,”  returned  Dr.  Millspaugh,  “we  follow  the  phonic 
method.  It  is  demonstrable  that  children  learn  to  read  much 
faster  by  this  method  than  by  any  other.  Their  articulation  is 
clearer,  their  pronunciation  better,  and  what  is  still  more  to  the 
point,  they  become  possessed  of  an  eagerness  to  read,  unknown  to 
learners  by  the  word  method.  Once  let  a child  thoroughly  learn 
the  phonic  element — which  takes  but  a short  time — and  he  has  a 
key  to  the  printed  page.  Thereafter  he  is  continually  trying  to 
unlock  words,  impelled  by  the  same  curiosity  that  prompts  him  to 
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unlock  boxes.  My  own  little  girl,  too  young  for  school,  has 
deciphered  everything  in  sight  about  the  house,  even  to  thfe  letter- 
ing on  the  grate. 

“Now,  I admire  Colonel  Parker  for  his  zeal  in  turning  edu- 
cational thought  from  empty  words  to  things.  But  after  all,  he  is 
an  idealist.  That  his  theories  work  well  in  the  Cook  County 
Normal,  where  he  has  ideal  teachers  and  ideal  pupils,  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  will  work  elsewhere,  save  in  a modified  form. 
Take,  for  instance,  his  method  of  teaching  reading.  Every  word 
gained  requites  a sheer  act  of  memory — as  much  so  as  the  Chinese 
alphabet. " 

"Unless,”  suggested  I,  “the  child  himself  discovers  the  pho- 
nic elements,  and  thus  makes  one  word  assist  him  to  gain 
another.  ” 

“But  why  should  we  trust  to  the  uncertainty  of  such  a dis- 
cover}’, when  this  knowledge  is  so  vitally  necessary  to  economize 
the  child’s  time  and  effort?” 

Why,  indeed,  fellow-teachers?  If  you  have  an  answer  to  this 
poser  send  it  along. 

My  space  is  gone,  3 et  I have  hardly  touched  the  first  page  of 
my  notes.  Arithmetic,  composition- work,  music,  drawing,  pen- 
manship, U.  S.  History,  geography,  High  School  methods,  the 
teachers,  their  ways,  qualifications,  salaries,  etc.,  several  adverse 
criticisms  which  I hoped  to  indulge  myself — these  are  a few  of 
the  points,  which  in  my  guileless  forecast,  I had  laid  out  to  touch 
upon  in  this  article.  Now  they  must  wait  a more  opportune  time, 
which  means  that  this  article  will  be  continued,  if  the  interest  of 
the  teachers  shall  seem  to  demand  it. 


High  Criticism  in  New  England:  A little  girl  six  year  old 
was  on  a visit  to  her  grandfather’s,  who  was  a New  England 
divine  celebrated  for  his  logical  powers.  “Only  think,  grandpa 
what  Uncle  Robert  sa}’s.  ” “What  does  he  say,  my  dear?" 
“Why,  he  says  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese.  It  isn’t  at 
all,  is  it?”  "Well  child,  suppose  you  find  out  yourself."  “How 
can  I.  grandpa?”  “Get  your  Bible  and  see  what  it  says."  “Where 
shall  I begin?”  “Begin  at  the  beginning."  The  child  sat  down 
to  read  the  Bible.  Before  she  got  more  than  half  through  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  had  read  about  the  creation  of  the 
stars  and  the  animals,  she  came  back  to  her  grandfather,  her  eyes 
all  bright  with  the  excitement  of  discovery:  “ I’ve  found  it,  grandpa. 
It  isn’t  true,  for  God  made  the  moon  before-  He  made  any  cows.” 
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FREBmiCH  FROEBEL. 

A Sketch  of  his  Strong  and  Gentle  Nature,  and  Causes  ivhich  Influenced  his  Life 

and  Work. 

BY  ANNIE  KTELHORN  CRAIG. 

( Continued  from  page  56.) 

While  teaching  in  the  Model  School,  under  Gruner,  these 
thoughts  often  recurred  to  him:  "I  desire  to  educate  men  whose 

feet  shall  stand  on  God’s  earth,  rooted  fast  in  nature,  while  their 
heads  tower  up  to  heaven,  and  read  its  secrets  with  steady  gaze; 
whose  hearts  shall  embrace  both  earth  and  heaven,  shall  enjoy 
the  life  of  earth  and  nature  with  all  its  wealth  of  forms,  and  at 
the  same  time  shall  recognize  the  purity  and  peace  of  heaven,  that 
unites  in  its  love  God’s  love  and  God’s  heaven.” 

These  words  foreshadow  his  life  and  aims.  Later,  he  made 
them  the  corner-stone  of  his  educational  system. 

Froebel  was  a man  who  always  benefited  by  experiences  and 
applied  them  educationally.  While  in  the  army  serving  his 
country,  he  learned  that  necessarily  all  must  work  in  unison; 
that  each  individual  member  was  as  necessary  to  the  whole  army 
as  the  whole  army  to  the  individual. 

Physics,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy  led  him  to  see  that  there 
is  “an  inner  law  and  order  embracing  all  things,  and  in  itself 
conditioned  and  necessitated.”  “Every  thing,”  he  says,  “rests 
in  unity,  springs  from,  strives  for  and  returns  to  unity  * * * 

on  all  sides,  through  nature  as  well  as  through  history,  through 
life  as  well  as  through  science  (and  as  regards  the  latter,  through 
pure  science  as  well  as  through  the  applied  branches),  I was 
encountered  and  appealed  to  by  this  unity,  the  simplicity,  and 
unalterably  necessary  course,  of  human  development  and  human 
education.  ” 

Carlyle  agrees  with  Froebel  in  this;  he  says:  “A  divine  mes- 

sage or  eternal  regulation  of  the  universe  there  verily  is,  in  regard 
to  every  conceivable  procedure  and  affair  of  man;  faithfully  fol- 
lowing this,  said  procedure  or  affair  will  prosper,  not  following 
this,  destruction  and  wreck  are  certain  for  every  affair.” 

I hope  I have  not  tired  my  readers.  It  is  important  to  know 
something  of  Froebel’s  inner  life  and  thought,  in  order  to  com- 
prehend his  principles  and  methods.  What  seemed  to  others 
insignificant,  appeared  to  him  the  most  important.  Other  educa- 
tors have  given  their  own  preconceived  ideas  of  what  education 
ought  to  be,  but  Froebel  stands  among  the  few,  if  not  quite 
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alone,  in  seeking  in  the  child’s  nature  the  laws  of  educational 
action.* 


WISE  I OUNG  HEADS. 

An  Incomplete  Petition:  Mamma:  “Flossie,  did  you  ask 

God  to  make  you  a better  littie  girl?”  Flossie:  “I  never  thought 

of  that;  it  takes  so  long  a time  to  ask  Him  to  keep  you  from 
scolding  me  so  much.” 

A Brotherly  Testimonial:  Adorer  (feeling  his  way) : "1  — 

er — suppose  your  sister  does  not  like  my  coming  here  so  often, 
does  she?” 

Little  brother  (confidentially):  Oh,  you  needn't  worry  about 

sister.  She  can  endure  most  anybody.” 

Modified  by  Late  Returns:  Little  Jack  prays  every  night 

for  all  the  different  members  of  the  family*.  His  father  had  been 
away  at  one  time  for  a short  journey,  and  that  night  Jack  was 
praying  for  him  as  usual.  “Bless  papa  and  take  care  of  him,”  he 
was  beginning  as  usual,  when  suddenly^  he  raised  his  head  and 
listened.  “Never  mind  about  it  now,  Lord,”  ended  the  little 
fellow,  “ I hear  him  down  in  the  hall.  ” 

Pangs  of  Mathematics:  A big  boy  in  acountry  school  was 

clever  enough  in  some  studies,  but  hopelessly’  deficient  in  mathe- 
matics The  teacher,  a man  who  had  little  mercy  for  a stupid 
pupil,  one  day’  lost  patience  with  him  entirely.  The  boy  had 
failed  to  do  a simple  sum  in  subtraction,  and  the  teacher  rubbed 
out  the  figures  on  his  slate,  put  down  six  ciphers  and  six  more 
under  them.  He  drew  a line,  handed  the  slate  back  to  the 
dullard,  and  said  gravely:  “There,  see  if  you  can  subtract  that!” 

The  poor  boy’  gazed  stolidly  at  the  new  sum.  It  looked  queer  and 
hard.  He  tackled  it  aloud,  making  hideous  grimaces  as  he  pro- 
gressed: “Nawthin  from  nawthin  leaves  nawthin.  Nawthin  from 
nathin  leaves  nawthin.  Nawthin  from  nawthin  leaves  nawthin. 
Nawchin  from  nawthin  leaves  nawthin.  Nawthin  from  nawthin 
leaves  nawthin.”  There  he  paused,  confused,  but,  rallying  all  his 
brain  power,  he  exclaimed:  “If  I am  ever  going  to  carry,  I’ve  got 
to  carry  now!  Nawthin  from  nawthin  leaves  one!” 

* A number  of  inquiries  have  come  to  me  in  regard  to  books  helpful  to  kindergartners. 
Literature  in  this  line  of  work  is  growing,  I am  happy  to  say.  Out  of  a long  list  which 
should  be  in  the  library  of  the  professional,  I select  the  following  as  necessary  to  a clear 
understanding  of  Froebel’s  principles:  “Education  of  Man,’’  by  Fredrick  Froebel,  translated 
by  Dr.  Hailman  ; “Froebel’s  Letters,”  by  E.  Miehaelis  and  E.  Keatly  Moore;  Miss  Pea- 
body’s “ Lectures  to  Kindergartners and  “Pedagogics  of, the  Kindergarten,”  by  Fredrick 
Froebel.  Address  A.  \V.  Mumford,262  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 

Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser  is  just  making  his  regular  tour  of  the  Chuch  schools  in  Arizona  and 
Mexico.  He  is  probably  in  Diaz  by  this  time.  He  expects  to  get  home  in  time  for  the  Con- 
stitutional convention  of  which  he  is  a member. 

By  the  solicitation  of  County  Supt.  Willey  and  the  teachers  of  Davis  Co.,  Prof  Brimhall 
is  giving  a course  of  public  lectures  on  Educational  Factors,  the  Home,  the  Church,  the 
School,  and  the  State — in  the  various  districts  of  the  county. 

Educational  interest  is  at  high  tide  in  Manti.  Prim  A.  C.  Nelson  with  his  able  aids 
has  succeded  in  interesting  the  entire  community  in  education  by  a series  of  educational 
meetings,  at  which  B.  Y.  A.  professors  have  delivered  several  lectures. 

The  Principal  of  the  Lehi  schools  recently  sent  the  manager  of  the  JOURNAL  a check  as 
paid  up  subscription  for  every  teacher  in  the  district.  We  submit  that  this  is  the  appropriate 
way  to  emphasize  the  sentiment  that  we  must  have  a teacher’s  paper  in  Utah. 

In  the  B.  Y.  Academy  is  a large  number  of  students  from  the  last  year’s  high  school  at 
Spanish  Fork.  In  a recent  meeting  of  the  Faculty  the  teachers  had  occasion  to  remark  upon 
the  thoroughness  of  the  work  they  are  doing  in  all  their  classes,  all  which  bespeaks  great  praise 
for  the  independent  methods  of  investigation  pursued  by  Prof.  Jos.  A.  Rees,  principal  of  that 
school. 

Prof  John  M.  Mills,  a former  student  of  the  Academy,  and  now  Principal  of  the  Lewis- 
ville, Idaho,  schools,  has  recently  received  notice  from  the  legislature  of  his  apointment  to  the 
position  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Instruction  for  Bingham  County.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Mills  on  his  advancement  and  the  appointing  power  on  its  good  judgment  in  selecting  so  cap- 
able an  officer. 

The  plan  of  giving  teachers  one  day  off  each  month  to  visit  other  schools  is  an  excellent 
innovation — of  more  educational  value  one  is  fain  to  believe,  than  even  the  county  institutes. 
A teacher  can  see  by  one  day’s  inspection  what  it  would  require  two  weeks  to  read  about  or  a 
course  of  twenty  lectures  to  explain  the  theory  of.  Then  seeing  is  so  much  more  digestible 
than  hearing  or  reading.  Witnessing  a first-class  exercise  is  getting  inspiration  by  absorption, 
as  it  were.  Mondays  and  Fridays  are  usually  chosen  by  Utah  County  teachers,  for  these  visits, 
The  Payson  schools  are  unusually  popular  as  a pedagogical  resort  this  year. 

The  Carbon  County  Teachers’  association  met  in  Scofield  on  Friday,  Feb.  8 inst.  They 
discussed  educational  questions  during  the  afternoon  session,  and  in  the  evening  the  following 
program  was  rendered  : Trio,  “Old  Kentucky  Home;’’  soprano  solo,  “ The  Lover  and  the 

Bird,"  Mrs.  R.  Hood ; comic  song,  “There  Are  Moments  When  One  Wants  to  be  Alone," 
j.  H.  Davis;  recitation,  “ The  Black  Horse  and  His  Rider,”  Mrs.  Conyingham ; duet,  “The 
Lost  Ship,"  Jno.  H.  Davis  and  Jno.  Hood;  address  on  county  school  teaching  by  Superin- 
tendent J.  Davis ; instrumental  duet,  “Hear  Me,  Norma,"  Jno  Hood  and  Miss  M.  Strang ; 
comic  song,  “ Sneezing,”  Mr.  Webb;  recitation,  Mr.  Rose  of  Wellington;  address,  “Experi- 
ence in  School  Teaching,”  Mr.  Webb  of  Winter  Quarters;  recitation,  Mrs.  Conyingham.  A 
crowded  house  greeted  the  performers  and  the  numbers  were  well  rendered.  Credit  is  due 
Mrs.  Conyingham  of  the  Scofield  school  for  the  manner  in  which  the  affair  was  conducted. 
Superintendent  Davis  was  well  pleased  with  the  condition  of  the  school  here. 


FROM  THE  BRIGHAM  YOUNG  ACADEMY. 

The  Oratorial  Society  is  an  organization  of  the  members  of  Elocution  C.  A constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  were  recently  adopted,  showing  the  purpose  of  the  society  to  be  the  gaining 
0f  practice  in  public  speaking  and  familiarity  with  parliamentary  usage.  The  first  meeting 
took  place  Saturday  night,  Eeb.  gth,  when  ten  short  orations  were  delivered.  The  instructor 
gave  a brief  criticism  of  each  effort  as  to  composition  delivery,  and  personal  bearing  of  speaker. 
The  society  meets  weekly. 
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Since  the  7th  of  last  month,  sixty  students  have  registered  in  the  Commercial  College. 
They  are  earnest  young  men. 

Arizona  has  a hne  delegatation  of  students  in  the  business  department  of  our  institution. 
The  greater  number  intend  to  stay  until  their  course  is  finished. 

Prof.  Brimhall  has  recently  completed  a series  of  popular  Sunday-nights’  lectures  on 
psychology  before  the  M.  I.  Associations  of  Payson.  On  Sunday-night,  Feb.  10,  Prof.  Nelson 
opened  a series  on  literary  subjects  by  a lecture  on  the  sublime  in  literature. 

One  of  the  largest  rooms  in  the  Academy  has  been  fitted  up  with  new  furniture  to  ac- 
commodate students  of  the  various  writing  classes.  Penmanship  is  now  receiving  the  attention 
its  importance  merits.  Some  beautiful  specimens  adorn  the  wall  from  the  hands  of  students. 

Thursdays'  lectures,  before  the  students  of  the  Commercial  College  are  well  attended 
and  highly  instructive.  The  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  before  the  students  this  semester 
are:  Dr.  K.  G.  Maeser,  Prof.  B.  Guff,  Jr.,  Prof.  G.  H.  Brimhall,  and  Duglas  A Swan  ; the 
latter  is  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank,  this  city. 

In  addition  to  practice  work  the  training  class  have  methods  in  teaching  five  hours  each 
week,  critisicm  of  work  five  hours  and  lectures  on  Science,  Physics  and  United  States  History 
four  hours.  A special  class  in  Physical  Culture  meets  daily  for  drill  in  exercises  suitable  for  use 
in  school,  and  once  a week  receive  special  instructions  in  blackboard  drawing. 

The  realization  of  the  importance  of  a class  connection  between  the  Kindergarten  and 
the  Primary  school  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a connecting  class.  This  is  made  up  of  little 
ones  well  advanced  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  is  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  Kindergarten 
and  Training  teachers,  and  is  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  usually  found  between  the  Kinder- 
garten and  the  first  year  primary  school. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  concerts  of  the  season  took  place  Tuesday  eve.  February  12 
It  consisted  of  selections  by  some  of  the  best  talent  in  Prove,  assisted  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Clive  and 
Geo.  D Pyper,  both  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  event  was  chiefly  to  introduce  the  beautiful  Parlor 
Grand  Piano,  presented  to  the  Academy  by  the  Emerson  Piano  Co.  of  Boston,  some  time  ago. 
The  instrument  is  a magnificent  one  and  proves  to  be  evrything  that  was  guaranteed. 

The  Principal  has  occupied  his  time  for  two  weeks  in  improving  the  Library  and  has  had 
had  unparalleled  success.  Eight  hundred  choice  volumes  are  the  result  of  his  efforts  at  collection 
and  this,  too,  with  very  slight  expense  to  the  Academy.  It  is  determined  that  the  Academy  shall 
own  the  best  Theological  library  in  the  Territory,  and  the  very  laudable  nature  of  this  deter- 
mination must  assuie  its  fulfilment. 

The  training  class  of  the  second  semester  are  already  doing  good  work  in  the  preparatory 
department.  The  class  is  composed  of  sixteen  earnest  and  energetic  young  men  and  women) 
who  are  rapidly  gaining  an  insight  into  practical  school  teaching.  They  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Director  of  the  Training  School  and  his  associates  aided  by  the  regular  teachers  of 
the  Preparatory  Department.  The  class  do  one  hour’s  actual  teaching  in  each  grade  from  one 
to  eight  inclusive,  thus  getting  training  in  all  the  grades. 

The  class  of  ’95  held  a meeting  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  30,  and  adopted  a set  of  by- 
laws, and  resolved  to  hold  their  meetings  byweekly  to  arouse  class  enthusiasm.  All  the  male 
members  of  '95,  with  one  exception,  have  been  called  on  missions  They,  the  boys,  are  curi. 
ous  to  know  what  kind  of  missions  the  ladies  are  to  perfeorm.  The  class  of  ’96  have  adopted 
a new  pin.  The.blass  of  ’97  are  loth  to  part  with  their  vice-president,  Mr.  Hervey  Cluff,  who 
leaves  on  the  23rd  inst.  for  the  Southern  States;  but  as  he  is  called  to  catry  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Gospel,  they  wish  him  God  speed.  The  class  of  '97  are  rejoicing  over  the  almost  miraculous 
recovery  of  their  cheertul  and  ambitious  fellow  student,  Miss  Delia  Scharer.  We  hope  soon  to 
see  her  again  in  her  place. 
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ITEMS  FROM  THE  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE. 

Listen,  young  men  ! just  stop  a moment  and  listen  to  what  we  have  to  say.  Did  it  ever  - 
occur  to  you  that  too  many  of  your  age  and  occupation  (or  any  other  occupations  for  that 
m itter)  are  content  to  remain  in  the  position  in  which  they  find  themselves?  If  their  work 
just  now  is  the  selling  of  dry  goods,  in  that  line  of  work  they  seem  content  to  remain.  Every 
young  man  ought  to  have  an  ambition  to  rise  above  his  present  work — not,  however,  dissatisfied 
with  it,  but  seek  and  study  to  know  all  about  it  with  the  view  of  some  day  taking  a step  further 
in  advance.  Be  determined  to  master  whatever  is  at  hand  with  an  eye  to  advancement  in  the 
future.  Do  not  stand  still,  you  are  needed  in  the  higher  ranks  of  business  and  the  professions. 
Young  men  today  are  sought  after,  eagerly  sought  after,  to  fill  one  thousand  to  three  thousand 
dollar  positions.  We  say  FILL  positions.  No  one  particularly  is  hunting  for  a young  man  to 
fill  a five  hundred  dollar  situation  ; there  are  hundreds  of  young  men  clamoring  for  such  places  ; 
but  many  among  them  are  of  the  non-progressive  class. 

Look  about  you ! Lay  out  your  course,  place  your  mark  high.  Then  toil  on  letting 
nothing  turn  you  from  your  purpose.  See  that  your  personal  habits  are  good  ; be  honest  with 
yourself  and  with  your  fellow-man;  and  with  this  brief  counsel,  we  bid  you  God-speed  on  your 
road  to  success. 



QUESTIONS  ON  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Students  of  book-keeping  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  intelligently  the  following  questions; 

1.  In  how  many  ways  and  for  what  purposes  are  trial  balances  taken? 

2.  Write  a promissory  note  negotiable  by  indorsement;  and  make  it  bearing  interest  at 
eight  per  cent ; time  60  days  ; make  it  payable  at  Commercial  College  Bank ; R.  Roe  maker, 
yourself  payee;  amount,  $865.25. 

3.  Write  a draft  for  $375.60,  at  30  days’ sight,  making  it  payable  at  the  First  National 
Bank,  Provo;  R.  Roe  drawer,  J.  Doe  Payee,  and  Henry  Merchant  drawee. 

4.  What  would  be  the  journal  entry  on  the  drawee’s  books  in  the  above  example? 

5.  What  results  are  obtained  from  accounts  whose  debit  exceed  their  credits? 

6.  How  can  you  find  the  net  insolvency  of  the  insolvent  business  most  conveniently? 

7.  State  in  how  many  ways  the  net  capital  of  a firm  may  be  found. 

8.  How  do  you  close  Merchandise  account  when  there  is  an  inventory,  and  the  account 
shows  a gain. 

9.  What  does  the  balance  of  Bills  Receivable  account  show? 

10.  When  the  Proprietor’s  or  Stock  account  closes  By  Balance,  what  does  the  balance 
present? 

11.  In  balancing  a set  of  books,  what  accounts  are  used  to  group  the  closing  entries  ? 

12.  Describe  the  net  gain,  or  loss  of  a business. 

13.  What  result  does  the  balance  of  a personal  account  show  where  the  credit  is  greater 

than  the  debit  ? 

14.  The  sales  of  a consignment  of  California  oranges  to  us  are  $8737.50.  Freight  and 
charges  already  posted  are  $205.10  Commision  at  2%  per  cent.,  storage  $40.00.  What  are 
the  journal  entries  required  to  close  the  consignment  on  rendering  an  account  sales,  and  retain- 
ing shippers  proceeds? 

15.  What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  capital  of  a business  if  the  balance  of  an  account 

showing  a loss  should  be  carried  to  the  debit  side  of  Balance  Account?  (or  Resource  and 

Liability.) 

19.  Why  will  the  balance  of  the  Proprietor's,  or  Stock  account,  when  carried  to  the 
Balance  account,  (or  Resource  and  Liability),  just  put  it  in  balance,  if  correct? 


A Two-edged  Illustration:  “You  must  go  to  bed  now,  dear. 
You  know  the  chickens  all  go  to  roost  with  the  sun.”  “Yes, 
but  then  the  old  hen  always  goes  with  them.” 
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A SPRING  THAW * 


The  south  wind  blew  all  day. 

And  roared  and  whistled  all  night ; 

While  it  said  to  the  snow, 

“ Be  melted  and  go 
Away,  away  from  my  sight ! ’’ 

The  snow  felt  the  breath  of  the  warm  south  wind 
Piercing  its  mantle  of  white — 

Blowing  and  whistling, 

Whistling  and  blowing. 

Ever  to  northward  coming  and  going, 

Over  its  mantle  of  white  ; 

Hurrying  by,  'neath  a leaden  sky. 

Hurrying  day  and  night! 

Not  a star  looked  below 
On  the  vanishing  snow 
Through  all  the  wearisome  night ; 

Through  the  long,  long  day 
Of  dull  clouds,  no  ray 
Came  sti earning  down  all  golden  and  gay  ; 

So  the  lone,  sad  snow 
Was  compelled  to  go, 

And  trickled  in  tears  away ! 

But  the  soul  of  the  snow 
Mounted  higher  and  higher, 

Till  reaching  the  cloud-land 
It  gained  its  desire. 

And  a royal  saluting 

The  soul  entered  under,  • 

For  the  clouds  were  all  shooting 
Their  lightnings  and  fire, 

And  everywhere  sounded  the  roll  ofthe  thunder. 
Through  cloud  land,  and  mist-land. 

And  lands  full  of  wonder — 

Far  off,  far  above,  where  the  clouds  were  all  gold 
On  the  borders  of  sun-land  it  echoed  and  rolled 
Still  echoed  and  rolled 
A welcome  salute  to  the  soul  of  the  snow, 
Where  softly  the  clouds  in  their  beauty  unfold 
In  silvery  mists,  and  in  vapors  of  geld. 


Then  the  wind  from  the  north — 

Trusty  friend  of  the  snow — 

From  its  home  sallied  forth 
O'er  the  cloud-land  to  go  ; 

And  it  welcomed  the  soul  of  the  snow  in  the 
mist 

With  a song  that  the  soul  had  no  power  to 
resist, 

And  it  formed  from  the  mist,  for  the  soul  of  the 
snow, 

A million  of  millions  of  crystals  so  white, 

So  feathery,  beautiful,  graceful  and  light, 

That  into  each  crystal  the  soul  of  the  snow 
Gave  part  of  its  life  to  again  fly  below. 

“ O,  now,"  said  the  snow, 

“ Away  I will  go, 

Away  I will  go  today, 

Away  on  the  gale 
Over  mountain  and  vale, 

Away  ! away  ! away  ! 

Till  o'er  country  and  town 
My  mantle  I’ve  thrown  ; 

And  the  stars  shall  look  down, 

Where  my  crystals  are  strewn  ; 

And  in  starlight  and  moonlight 
Through  nights  all  my  own, 

I'll  scintle  and  sparkle  till  winter  has  flown.1’ 

So  silently,  softly,  falling,  falling, 

Falling  through  all  the  night. 

It  formed  its  mantle  of  crystals 

Its  beautiful  mantle  of  white. 

And  the  sun  in  a golden  glory 
Spread  over  it  through  the  day ; 

And  lying  there,  it  was  far  more  fair 
Than  ere  it  vanished  away! 

Joseph  Longking  Townskend. 


•Republished  from  Parry’s  Magazine.  Teachers  will  find  in  this  poem  a fine  object 
lesson  of  the  season,  both  from  an  imaginative  and  a scientific  point  of  view  The  light 
ning  and  thunder  mentioned  in  the  third  stanza,  though  unusual  for  this  season  were 
actual  occurrences,  and  suggested  the  poem. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MEMORY. 

B.  CLUFF,  JR.,  M.  S. 

These  articles  on  The  Cultivation  of  the  memory  are  written 
in  response  to  many  requests  for  assistance  by  persons  whose 
memories  are  defective,  or  supposed  to  be  defective.  I say  sup- 
posed, for  often  the  faults  of  other  faculties  are  laid  to  the  memory. 
At  the  outset  I wish  to  say  that,  while  the  memory  is  capable  of 
great  improvement,  yet  there  is  no  royal  road,  no  easy  way,  to 
this  improvement,  no  more  than  there  is  to  a good  perception  or 
a good  judgment.  Hard  work  and  persistent  effort  are  needed; 
nothing  else  will  produce  the  results.  The  great  law  of  mental 
and  of  physical  development  holds  in  the  case  of  the  memory: 
Systematic  effort  properly  directed  develops.  Nevertheless,  just  as 
a pupil  may  obtain  assistance  in  arithmetic  or  grammar  from  a 
teacher,  so  may  he  be  aided  in  memory-culture — for  one  is  as 
much  an  object  of  study  as  the  other.  This,  then,  is  my  task,  to 
point  out  the  way,  to  explain  the  methods  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
memory. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  in  his  preface  to  Mr.  Kay’s  book  on 
Memory,  uses  the  following  words:  "There  is  no  topic  in  educa- 
tional psychology  more  important  than  that  of  memory  and  its  cul- 
tivation. Memory  is  indispensable  in  all  intellectual  processes, 
and  therefore  must  be  trained  and  developed.  But  it  is  liable  to 
prove  destructive  to  the  other  faculties  (so  called)  and  supplant 
them;  hence  it  must  be  restrained  within  its  proper  limits,  made 
auxiliary  to  the  other  faculties,  and  not  allowed  to  assume  the 
chief  role."  Mr.  Kay  begins  his  work  by  saying:  “Memory  is 

the  most  important  and  wonderful  of  all  our  faculties.” 

No  one  will  question  the  value  of  a strong  memory  in  all  the 
callings  of  life.  Every  day,  every  hour  of  conscious  life,  one 
needs  to  refer  in  some  way  or  another  to  the  past.  To  form  a 
correct  judgment,  to  reason  well,  to  conceive  correct  ideas  of  things, 
the  memory  is  needed;  and  he  whose  memory  is  weak  and  there- 
fore fails  to  bring  up  the  past  in  clearness  and  precision,  stands 
at  a great  disadvantage  beside  him  whose  memory  is  strong  and 
reliable.  But,  while  the  memory  is  essential  to  every  act  of  con- 
sciousness it  is  not  the  whole  of  that  act.  Intelligence  is  more 
than  memory;  in  fact,  this  is  but  a means  to  an  end,  and,  as 
quoted  above  from  Dr.  Harris,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  means 
overshadow  the  end;  it  is  possible  to  develop  the  memory  to  such 
a degree  that  the  judgment,  reason  and  other  elaborative  faculties 
are  not  sufficiently  exercised  to  insure  strength  and  vigor.  This 
makes  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  a subject  of  importance,  in 
fact  makes  important  all  that  concerns  the  education  of  the  young. 
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It  is  not  seldom  that  unqualified  teachers  do  lasting  injury  to  their 
pupils  by  the  over-cultivation  of  memory,  especially  in  its  lowest 
form.  Not  all  children  that  are  taught  are  thereby  educated. 
The  rational  way  in  youth  is  to  cultivate  along  with  the  memory 
the  other  faculties,  especially  perception,  so  that  the  mind  as  a 
whole  is  developed.  In  the  case,  however,  of  older  persons, 
where  the  memory  is  deficient,  special  exercise  for  its  cultivation 
may  be  taken  until  it  catches  up,  so  to  speak,  with  the  other 
faculties,  when  the  whole  may  be  carried  on.  In  these  articles  I 
assume  to  speak  to  older  persons  whose  memory  is  deficient,  and 
shall,  therefore,  single  out  this  faculty,  treating  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible apart  from  others,  though  it  will  be  seen  before  long  that 
distinct  separation  cannot  be  made. 

To  insure  clearness  let  us  first  consider  what  memory  is.  Dr. 
Baldwin  in  his  Elementary  Psychology  gives  a very  excellent  defi- 
nition, as  follows:  “Memory  is  the  power  to  store  and  reproduce 

experiences."  Dr.  McCosh  says:  “Memory  is  self-remembering” 

"Memory,”  says  Dugald  Stewart,  "is  that  faculty  which  enables 
us  to  treasure  up  and  preserve  for  future  use  the  knowledge  we 
require.”  Dr.  James,  of  Harvard,  makes  a very  clear  explanation 
of  memory  in  the  following  words:  "Memory  proper,  or  secondary 

memory^  as  it  might  be  styled,  is  the  knowledge  of  a former  state 
of  mind  after  it  has  once  dropped  out  of  consciousness:  or  rather, 

it  is  the  knowledge  of  an  event,  or  fact,  of  which  meantime  we 
have  not  been  thinking,  with  the  additional  consciousness  that  we 
have  thought  or  experienced  it  before.”  Another  quotation  will 
suffice.  Mr.  Kay  says:  "It  is  that  in  each  individual  which 

records  what  is  constantly  passing  and  treasures  it  up  so  that  it 
may  afterwards  be  realized  at  will.”  careful  study  of  these  defi- 
nitions will  show  that  their  authors  do  not  look  at  the  subject 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  No  conflicting  statements  are  made, 
but  some  cover  more  than  others.  A careful  analysis  of  an  act 
of  memory  shows  that  the  definitions  as  a whole  are  rather  more 
nearly  correct  than  any  single  one,  for  the  following  elements  are 
easily  distinguished:  (1)  Memory'  stores  or  registers  experiences 

as  they  pass  in  consciousness.  This  act  is  necessary  to  others. 
(2)  It  retains  knowledge;  that  is,  it  holds  it  in  some  way  out  of 
consciousness  until  needed  again  in  conciousness.  (3)  It  recalls, 
or  reproduces  experiences.  This  is  recollection  and  (4)  it  identi- 
fies or  recognizes  experiences.  Hence,  to  register,  retain,  reproduce 
and  recognize  experiences  is  the  office  of  memory.  If  in  any  one 
of  these  offices  it  is  faulty  the  whole  process  fails.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  the  facts  were  not  properly  registered,  proper  recall 
would  be  impossible.  Suppose  they  were  not  retained,  still  would 
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recall  be  impossible,  and  hence  memory  would  be  deficient  and 
so,  also,  if  recognition  or  recollection  were  faulty.  To  have  a 
good  memory,  then,  one  must  have  the  power  co  grasp  clearly  the 
subject,  to  retain  it  accurately,  to  recall  it  into  consciousness,  and, 
lastly,  to  recognize  it.  The  student  who  would  strengthen  his 
memory,  then,  must  discover  by  study  and  reflection  in  which  of 
these  elements  he  is  deficient,  for  seldom  is  one  lacking  in  all. 
He  must  diagnose  his  case,  as  the  doctors  would  say,  and  dis- 
cover wherein  the  evil  lies  that  the  proper  remedy  may  be  applied. 

In  many  cases,  perhaps  in  the  majority,  the  first  of  the 
elements  is  deficient,  the  subject'  matter  never  getting  fully  within 
the  grasp  of  retention.  Here  doubtless  sense-perception  is 
originally  at  fault,  though  often  the  intellect  as  a whole  is  obtuse, 
so  that  clear  judgments,  or  concepts,  or  reasons  are  not  made.  As 
the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge  is  sense-perception,  it  is  plain  that 
dimly,  illy-defined  percepts  must  necessitate  dull  remembered  per- 
cepts. One  condition  then  of  a good  memory  is  good  perception. 

And  I may  assert  that  in  most  cases  of  defective  memory,  a 
thorough  course  in  the  cultivation  of  sense-perception:  training 

the  eye  to  see  properly,  the  ear  to  hear,  and  the  other  senses,  to 
perform  accurately  their  work,  will  remedy  the  evil. 

In  relation  to  retention,  some  psycholoists  claim  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  absolutely  forgetting.  The  mind,  the}'  say, 
always  retains  whatever  comes  clearly  in  its  power.  To  substan- 
tiate this  theory  it  is  quoted  that  persons  resuscitated  after  drown- 
ing agree  that  at  the  point  of  asphyxia,  that  is,  just  as  they  go  off 
into  unconsciousness,  they  seem  to  see  their  whole  life  as  it  were 
roll  before  them.  The  most  trivial  incidents,  long  since  apparently 
forgotten,  are  revined  with  surprising  clearness.  De  Quincy  in 
his  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater  has  the  following: 
"Sometimes  I seemed  to  have  lived  for  seventy  or  a hundred  years 
in  one  night.  The  minutest  incidents  of  childhood,  or  forgotten 
scenes  of  later  years,  were  often  revived.”  I once  read  a well 
authenticated  case  of  a young  lady  who  in  the  ravings  of  fever 
delirium  spoke  tolerably  good  Greek,  though  she  had  never  re- 
ceived much  education,  and  none  m that  language.  The  mystery 
remained  unexplained  until  it  was  learned  that  she  had  lived  in 
the  family  of  a minister,  who  was  accustomed  to  walk  the  porch 
directly  opposite  the  kitchen  and  read  aloud  his  Greek  authors. 
The  girl  recalled  the  passages  she  had  heard  him  read  through, 
though  she  did  not  understand  a word.  Porter  in  his  “Human 
Intellect”  quotes  many  cases  where  sickness,  delirium,  or  other 
exciting  causes  have  recalled  to  the  mind  knowledge  long  since 
supposed  to  be  entirely  forgotten.  So  Ribot  in  his  work  on  the 
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“Diseases  of  the  Memory”  has  some  remarkable  incidents  in  this 
connection,  one  only  of  which  I have  room  to  quote: 

"A  lady,  in  the  last  stage  of  a chronic  disease,  was  carried 
from  London  to  a lodging  in  the  country;  there  her  infant  daugh- 
ter was  taken  to  visit  her,  and,  after  a short  interview  was  carried 
back.  The  lady  died  a few  days  after,  and  the  daughter  grew  up 
without  any  recollection  of  her  mother  till  she  was  of  mature  age. 
At  this  time  she  happened  to  be  taken  into  the  room  in  which 
her  mother  died,  without  knowing  it  to  have  been  so;  she  started 
on  entering  it,  and  when  a friend  who  was  along  with  her  asked 
the  cause  of  her  agitation,  she  replied:  ‘I  have  a distinct  impres- 
sion of  having  been  in  this  room  before,  and  that  a lady,  who  lay 
in  that  corner,  and  seemed  very  ill,  leaned  over  me  and  wept.’" 

Perhaps,  then,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  forgetting; 
perhaps  the  writings  on  the  soul  are  never  erased;  perhaps  the 
great  books  of  record  by  which  all  are  to  be  judged  are  our  own 
selves,  and  the  opening  of  the  books  is  the  recall  of  the  past  into 
consciousness.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  indeed  will  accurate 
accounts  be  kept,  not  only  of  the  deeds  done  but  of  the  most 
secret  thoughts. 

In  respect  to  recognition,  a word  of  explanation  is  necessary. 
To  recognize  means  to  know  again,  to  perceive  the  identity  of, 
to  acknowledge,  to  avow,  to  own;  the  first  two  being  its  usual  psy- 
choloical  meaning.  In  every  act  of  memory  the  event  must  be 
dated  in  the  past;  but  more,  the  mere  dating  of  an  event  in  the 
past  is  not  memory,  it  must  be  dated  in  my  past.  1 must  identify 
it  as  my  experience  once  past  but  now  recalled.  This  linking  of 
the  event  with  me  is  the  recognition  here  meant.  It  is  not  suffic- 
ient that  the  mental  image,  if  we  may  so  speak  of  the  remem- 
bered incident,  be  recognized  as  knowledge,  or  as  past  knowledge, 
but  the  element  of  self  must  come  in  that  the  knowledge  may  be 
placed  in  this  self’s  definite  past.  Recognition  then  is  the  identi- 
fication of  recollections  as  former  experiences;  it  is  the  power  by 
which  we  maintain  our  personal  identity,  the  power  by  which  we 
distinguish  between  our  waking  reveries  and  our  night  dreams 
on  the  one  hand,  and  our  real  experiences  of  life  on  the  other. 

The  dual  office  of  recognition  is  now  apparent:  (1)  The 

knowledge  must  be  recognized  as  such.  (2)  It  must  be  recog- 
nized as  lying  in  the  thinker’s  definite  past,  and  thus  unite  the 
knowledge  and  the  thinker.  The  first  of  these  may  be  a mere  act 
of  mental  perception  the  second  completes  the  act  of  memory. 

But  to  come  more  directly  to  our  question,  is  the  power  of 
identification  capable  of  cultivation?  Perhaps  most  people  find 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  fats  when  once  they  are  brought  to 
consciousness  and  many,  even  among  students  of  psychology, 
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think  that  this  power  is  sufficient  for  intellectul  purposes  from  the 
first,  that  it  is  an  inseparable  concomitant  of  all  knowledge.  For 
the  present  at  least  we  will  take  this  view,  promising  to  return  to 
the  question  later  on,  and  thus  reduce  our  subject  to  two  elements, 
namely:  getting  knowledge  into  the  mind,  or  making  clear  and 

definite  original  impressions,  and  getting  it  up  into  consciousness 
again,  or  recollection. 

Before  considering  these  in  detail  we  must  look  at  the  memory 
from  another  point  of  Mew;  what  part  of  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem is  the  seat  of  memory?  The' usual  answer  to  this  question  is 
the  brain,  but  here  authorities  differ.  Physiology  suggests  that 
every  thought,  or  impression  received  produces  in  the  brain  and 
nerves  affected,  definite  changes.  Nerve  currents  flow  into  the 
brain  from  peripheral  parts,  through  the  brain,  and  out  again  into 
the  muscles,  thus  forming  arcs  of  nerve-paths.  Somewhere  along 
these  paths,  which  are  entirely  physical,  the  psychical  element 
enters  called  consciousness.  Now,  the  theory  is,  that  the  parts 
affected  in  the  original  knowledge  are  again  affected  in  the 
memory,  though,  as  Dr.  James  says,  not  in  the  same  way.  This 
would  Tead  to  the  somewhat  startling  assertion  that  not  in 
brain  alone,  but  in  the  hand,  the  arm,  the  muscles  there  is 
memory.  Mr.  Kay  is  very  plain  on  this  point:  "Thus  the  senses 

are  not  only  necessary  for  receiving  impressions  but  are  necessary 
also  for  imaging  them  in  the  memory;  and  the  muscles  are  not 
only  necessary  for  the  performance  of  actions,  but  necessary  also 
for  the  full  remembrance  of  them.  Hence,  not  the  brain  alone 
but  the  whole  body  is  the  true  seat  of  the  memory.” 

This  conception  leads  to  some  very  useful  suggestions  re- 
garding memory  training  and  education  in  general.  (1)  The  more 
parts  affected  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  the  greater  will  be 
the  power  of  recall.  If  we  see  an  object,  and  touch  it,  and  taste 
it,  we  are  more  apt  to  remember  it  than  if  we  saw  it  only,  or 
tasted  it  only,  etc.  An  educational  principle  naturally  follows. 
Bring  as  many  senses  as  possible  to  bear  on  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge.  (2)  Education  will  be  more  natuial  along  the  line  of 
manual  training.  Here  the  hands  and  the  muscles  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  eyes  are  affected  in  learning. 

A question  still  unsatisfactorily  answered  by  scientists 
naturally  presents  itself  here:  Can  afferent  nerves  carry  efferent 

currents,  and  vice  versa?  If  not,  how  are  the  parts  which  are 
affected  by  the  original  knowledge,  affected  in  an  act  of  memory? 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  original  knowledge  was  a tree.  Nerve 
currents  flowed  through  the  optic  nerve  into  the  optic  ganglian, 
and  were  there  transformed  into  the  perception  of  a tree.  Then, 
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suppose  the  problem  was  to  recall  this  same  tree.  The  recall 
could  not  begin  at  the  peripheral  extremity  of  the  optic  nerve,  it 
must  begin  in  the  brain.  How  then  without  a reverse  flow  of  the 
nerve  current  could  the  original  nerve  be  affected? 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  brain-path  theory  which 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  next  issue. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  TEACHER  IN  UTAH * 

( Continued  from  page  56.) 

It  is  wise  to  consider  the  cause  of  an}'  malady  ere  we  attempt 
its  cure.  Into  this  case  enter  many  causes  such  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  my  remarks  concerning  our  first  epoch  in  education. 
But  among  them  all  I seize  the  foremost:  Most  of  us  began  to  teach 

while  we  were  yet  raw  students , and  it  is  therefore  little  wonder  that 
we  remain  raw  teachers.  There  is  a period  in  student  life  when 
one  is  intoxicated  by  what  may  be  called  the  spectacular  images  of 
knowlegde.  This  state  remains  only  a year  or  two,  for,  as  Pope 
sagely  remarks:  "Drinking  deeply  sobers  us  again.” 

But  we  did  not  stay  in  schools  of  secondary  training 
long  enough  to  sober  down.  We  went  off  intoxicated.  Now 
if  our  school-work  had  been  thrown  into  higher  or  ac- 
ademic channels,  we  should  have  settled  down  to  really 
scientific  accuracy;  but  we  were  thrown  into  elementary  schools 
for  whose  minds  these  bubble  drafts  of  knowledge  seemed  admir- 
bly  adapted  to  arouse  interest.  So  we  went  on  repeating  the 
glittering  generalities,  and  what  was  in  us  at  first  an  exhilration 
became  a habit. 

What,  then,  is  the  cure?  There  is  but  one:  We  must  take 
up  our  academic  studies,  and  "drink  deeply”  even  at  this  late  day. 
If  we  can  break  up  our  teaching  life,  and  get  a renewed  momentum 
by  a post-graduate  course,  good.  If  we  can  develop  power  of  at- 
tention enough  to  tackle  these  studies  at  home  and  think  our  way 
right  through  them,  better  still.  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  on 
this  latter  point,  if  we  actually  have  the  choice.  None  but  an  Orson 
Pratt  can  do  without  the  University.  Where  we  do  not  have  the 
choice  we  must  resolutely  think  at  them,  till  we  get  the  power  to  go 
through  them. 

This  brings  me,  then,  to  the  second  epoch  in  our  educational 
history,  that  of  to-day.  The  present  epoch  began  when  the  con- 
clusions I have  just  stated  dawned  upon  the  teaching  profession 

* An  address  delivered  by  Prof.  N.  L.  Nelson,  before  the  Joint  Teachers’  Institute 
held  at  Provo,  Utah,  Tuesday  evening,  August  14,  1894. 
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as  a whole.  The  thoughts  leading  up  to  such  conclusions  have 
been  the  life  mission  of  such  revered  preceptors  as  Dr.  Karl  G. 
Maeser  and  Dr.  John  R.  Park;  but  it  is  only  within  recent  years, 
since  institutes  and  summer  schools  have  been  made  general,  that 
they  have  taken  definite  shape  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers. 

The  present  then  may  be  counted  an  epoch  of  transition.  The 
old  has  been  unmoored,  the  new  has  by  no  means  been  anchored. 
It  is  a most  auspicious  period.  If  we  can  but  keep  things  stirred 
up  till  we  ransack  the  whole  world  for  what  is  best,  then  Utah  will 
begin  an  upward  march  unparallelled  in  history. 

Since  the  new  epoch  began,  pedagogy  and  psychology  have  had 

i 

almost  exclusive  attention,  and  this  is  well.  It  is  these  studies 
that  have  occupied  the  main  thought  of  the  summer  schools  and 
the  work  of  the  county  institutes.  It  is  likewise  these  branches 
that  engage  the  teacher  largely  in  private  reading;  nor  must  they 
ever  cease  as  long  as  he  would  be  alive  in  his  profession. 

But  somthing  else  must  be  added  to  them.  The  principal  need 
now,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  a wider  and  deeper  scholastic 
training.  It  is  a vital  consideration  to  have  somthing  to  teach  as 
well  as  to  know  how  to  teach  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  machinery  necessary  to  trace  the  delicate  hair 
lines  on  the  bank  note  plate  weighs  tons.  Surely  the  pressure 
needed  cannot  exceed  a few  grains.  Then  why  this  ponderous  ma 
chinery?  Because  no  other  arrangement  will  insure  absolute  ac- 
curacy and  artistic  finish.  It  is  so  with  the  human  soul.  The 
lines  we  trace  on  it  are  also  very  delicate,  but  what  weight  of 
judgment  and  thought  is  necessary  to  trace  them  well!  Just  as  the 
counterfeiter  can,  with  a mere  stylus,  produce  imitations  of  vary- 
ing crudeness,  so  the  teacher,  with  the  mere  equipment  of  a com- 
mon school  education  may  turn  around  and  teach,  after  a fashion. 

It  is  bad  rhetoric  to  draw  out  a simile  too  far;  however  I will 
risk  one  more  parellel.  The  counterfeiter  is  hunted  down  as  a 
criminal,  and  all  men  are  on  the  alert  against  his  impositions.  Now 
in  the  sight  of  God,  who  sent  these  innocent  souls  upon  the  earth 
for  development,  which  is  the  greater  counterfeiter?  Do  not  get 
the  idea  that  I advocate  the  hunting  down  of  crude  teachers;  I 
only  pray  for  something  of  that  alertness  in  dealing  with  them 
which  so  quickly  detects  the  spurious  greenback  and  the  bogus 
coin.  And  more  than  this,  even,  do  I desire  to  say  to  such  lesson- 
givers:  "To  teach  is  no  sin.  It  is  only  to  teach  crudely.  Pre- 
pare then  to  teach  well." 

But  I apprehend  that  I need  not  waste  breath  in  such  exhor- 
tations. We  are  all  alive  to  the  necessity  of  better  preparation. 
It  is  this  characteristic  that  marks  the  epoch  of  to-day.  It  re- 
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mains  now  only  to  discuss  the  means  that  we  have  adopted  and 
may  adopt  to  accomplish  this  praiseworthy  end. 

Let  us,  then,  first  consider  the  plan  of  private  reading.  Here 
the  chief  difficulty  is  want  of  sufficient  incentive.  A feeble  fire 
admits  of  but  little  fuel  and  that  of  the  lightest,  flimsiest  kind. 
Those  who  most  need  such  training  are  least  prepared  to  go  ahead 
without  outside  stimulus.  Their  proper  place  is  the  college  or 
the  university.  The  next  difficulty  with  such  teachers  is  one  of 
direction.  What  to  read  next  becomes  a perplexing  question.  In 
too  many  cases  I fear  the  problem  is  solved  by  aimless  excursions 
into  that  dreary  wilderness,  the  newspaper,  or  by  equally  profitless 
trips  into  some  sensational  novel.  Then,  too,  what  precious  time, 
mornings  and  evenings,  is  lost  by  not  acting  upon  these  three 
homely  maxims:  Get  at  it!  Stick  to  it!  Finish  it! 

All  this  of  course  does  not  apply  to  the  teacher  who  has  the 
ability  to  arrange  logically,  and  the  will  to  follow  undeviatingly,  a 
definite  plan  of  self-instruction.  But  the  very  fact  that  the 
teacher  is  able  to  do  this  is  the  best  evidence  that  he  has  least 
need  to  do  it. 

Private  study  we  must  have.  Teachers  must  burn  the  mid- 
night oil  and  likewise  gather  inspiration  from  the  lark  at  sunrise. 
Such  study  outranks  all  other  means  of  improvement.  But  it  must 
be  directed.  How?  We  shall  see  later. 

We  consider  next  the  county  institutes.  These  may  become 
valuable  beyond  computation,  if  properly  managed.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  the  matter  of  harmonizing  and  unifying  school  work; 
for  here  the  discovery  and  invention  of  the  one  may  become  the 
legacy  of  all.  But  if  not  properly  managed  these  conventions  soon 
sink  to  a rote  level  scarcely  worth  apologizing  for. 

You  ask  what  I mean  by  “not  properly  managed.”  Well,  for 
instance,  where  the  committee  on  programme  “goes  iound,”  the 
work  is  almost  certain  to  be  desultory,  spasmodic,  and  without 
educational  perspective.  This  may  be  true  also  with  a standing 
committee.  Then,  too,  when  so  low  a standard  is  permitted  that 
teachers  taking  part  do  their  work  impromptu,  the  wrhole  session 
may  be  described  as  a place  to  air  pedagogic  crudities.  The  ideal 
institute  is  not  only  the  progressive  moulder  of  educational  thought 
in  the  county;  its  work  forms  a definite  part  of  the  school  system 
of  the  state,  and  is  thus  subordinated  related  to  any  state  move- 
ment in  education.  Its  exercises  will  be  fresh,  clear  cut,  vigorous, 
and  pointed  enough  fora  pedagogical  journal. 

Then  we  teachers  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  honor  of  appearing 
before  such  a body  is  worth  three  months’  preparation  on  a lecture, 
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and  one  month’s  elaboration  of  an  essay.  That  we  are  slow  to 
recognize  this  honor  is  evidenced  by  the  “good  enough”  efforts  we 
are  willing  to  make;  and  these  same  “good  enough”  efforts  are 
strong  eyidence  that  we  have  hardly  yet  reacned  the  ideal.  How 
can  we  improve?  I shall  also  discuss  this  point  presently. 

The  next  means  of  self-improvement  is  the  summer  school. 
Until  this  year  two  weeks  has  been  the  limit,  and  no  attempts 
have  been  made  at  systematic  study.  Instruction  has  been  afforded 
almost  exclusively  by  lectures.  But  listening  is  a very  unsatisfac- 
tory method  of  mind  development.  Lecturing,  like  preaching,  con- 
tributes very  little  toward  real  growth.  It  is  too  much  like  water- 
ing a tree  by  sprinkling  its  leaves.  The  mind  at  best  is  passive, 
and  this  state  is  the  border  line  of  sleep.  Some  of  my  listeners,  I 
doubt  not,  have  long  ago  crossed  the  line  this  evening.  \_Laughter.  ] 

This  thought,  viz.  that  lecturing  leaves  the  mind  passive,  led 
the  managers  of  the  institutes  to  extend  their  courses  to  six  weeks, 
so  that  regular  classes  with  the  preparations  on  the  part  of  the 
students  incident  thereto,  might  be  given.  Considering  that  in 
consequence  of  the  hard  times  last  year  teachers  were  paid  at 
most  but  three-fourths  of  their  usual  salary,  and  considering  fur- 
ther, that  nearly  a dozen  counties  held  their  own  private  institutes, 
it  is  a credit  to  the  profession  that  three  such  summer  schools 
averaging  over  a hundred  teachers  each,  have  been  held.  As  to 
beneficial  results,  there  can  be  no  question.  Judging  by  the  one 
held  here,  I know  of  no  other  fact  so  flattering  to  the  future  pros- 
pects of  education  in  Utah,  as  the  interest  displayed  in  summer 
schools. 

Here,  however,  are  some  adverse  considerations.  First,  a 
tuition  of  ten  dollars  accompanied  by  the  usual  cost  of  board, 
lodging,  books,  etc.,  is  too  heavy  a drain  upon  the  purse  of  the 
ordinary  teacher — the  one  most  needing  this  schooling.  Less  ex- 
pensive methods  must  be  adopted  to  make  the  school  a success 
year  after  year.  Second,  high  though  the  tuition,  it  has  this  year 
been  entirely  inadequate  to  the  payment  of  the  twenty  professors 
and  instructors  engaged  in  the  work  here.  Such  a faculty  might 
have  instructed  five  hundred  as  readily  as  they  have  instructed  one 
hundred  students.  If  the  teachers  are  not  more  united  in  this 
matter,  first-class  summer  schools  must  fail  in  the  future. 

Then,  try  to  ignore  it  as  we  may,  the  fact  that  it  is  July  and 
August,  is  constantly  making  itself  felt  and  we  sigh  for  snow-banks 
and  gurgling  springs.  The  future  summer  schools  should  be  held 
in  the  pines,  remote  from  the  lazy  buzz  and  sweltering  heat  of  the 
valley.  To  say  nothing  of  the  inspiration  which  a few  thou- 
sand feet  nearer  heaven  would  give,  we  should  mend  our  shattered 
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nerves,  gain  in  general  health,  and  what  is  hardly  possible  here — 
we  should  keep  cool.  [ Laughter . ] 

These  difficulties  are  by  no  means  insurmountable.  They  are 
such  as  readily  yield  to  management.  Let  us  not  do  without  our 
summer  schools.  Next  year  let  the  common  impulse  be:  ”To 

your  tents,  O ye  that  coax  upwards  the  opening  sprouts,  and 
straighten  the  inclined  twigs!”  [Applause.  ] 

I have  now  considered  the  factors  that  are  at  work  deepening 
and  widening  the  minds  of  the  teachers.  Great  good  has  been  ac- 
complished. This  would  be  true  if  nothing  else  had  been  done 
than  stirring  up  a healthy  discontent.  Greater  good  is  sure  to  fol- 
low. But  now  let  us  realize  the  one  serious  defect  in  it  all — want 
of  unity.  The  efforts  put  forth,  though  indicative  of  great  mo- 
mentum, indicative  of  splendid  results  in  the  future — have  thus  far 
been  spasmodic  and  go  in  different  directions.  But  this  is  hardly 
surprising.  Without  a teacher  at  the  head  of  affairs  to  give 
impulse  and  direction  to  these  movements,  it  is  a marvel  that  we 
have  the  degree  of  harmony  that  we  do.  This  will  no  longer  be 
an  impediment.  The  day  is  past,  when  any  one  not  fitted  by 
special  training  and  experience  will  be  permitted  to  stand — or  sit— at 
the  head  of  the  school  system  of  Utah. 

If  the  educational  factors  I have  just  named  lack  unity  and  di- 
rection, how  shall  the  defect  be  remedied?  In  beginning  this  ad- 
dress I promised  to  point  out  an  educational  perspective  that  I 
hoped  might  unite  and  harmonize  the  splendid  efforts  now  being 
put  forth  for  self-improvement.  Briefly  stated,  this  is  what  I 
propose : 

Let  the  teachers  of  the  territory  elect  a committee  of  com- 
petent educators  to  arrange  a four  years’  course  of  private 
study,  flexible  enough  to  gratify  the  varied  tastes  of  the  teachers, 
yet  rigid  enough  to  furnish  the  necessary  mind  discipline.  Some- 
where in  this  four  years’  course  every  teacher  will  find  a place  to 
begin.  The  work  of  the  institutes  might  be  made  to  further  the 
plan  and  the  summer  schools  could  consummate  it  and  make  ex- 
aminations and  promotions.  The  University,  and  other  secondary 
schools  of  learning  in  the  Territory  could  conduct  these  courses 
by  correspondence,  and  record  the  results  weekly.  Branches, 
such  as  music,  elocution,  and  other  expression  studies  that  could 
not  well  be  taken  privately,  might  be  reserved  for  the  summer 
school. 

Such  a concerted  effort  on  our  part  would  save  time  and  means, 
and  yet  give  us  the  greatest  efficiency;  for  at  a trifling  cost  to 
each,  we  should  have  the  best  talent  obtainable  in  the  Territory, 
and  out  of  it,  to  supervise  our  work.  This  course  would,  more- 
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over,  give  impulse  and  direction  to  every  teacher’s  ambition. 
Leisure  moments  snatched  from  frivolity  would  begin  to  tell  for 
good  in  self-improvment.  But  this  I regard  as  the  crowning  feature 
of  all:  United  by  common  studies,  we  should  wake  up  some  fine 

morning,  and  find  that  Utah  had  a public  school  system.  For  if 
our  minds  are  once  fired  to  a welding  heat,  school  methods  and 
school  management  throughout  the  Territory  could  easily  be 
forged  into  one  common  and  harmonious  unit. 

This  is  no  Utopian  scheme.  It  has  placed  more  than  one 
state  of  the  Union  in  the  foremost  rank  of  education.  It  appeals 
to  common  sense  and  it  arouses  . ambition.  It  presupposes  only 
the  enthusiastic  desire  for  self-improvement,  which  we  as  teachers 
already  manifest,  and  then  the  appointment  of  a Commissioner  of 
Schools  who  has  the  push  and  enthusiasm  to  start  the  work,  the 
ability  to  direct  it,  and  the  will  to  keep  it  going. 

To  summarize  the  points  I have  attempted  to  make  in  this  too 
lengthy  address:  I called  attention  to  our  primitive  schools  that  I 

might  show  the  evolution  of  the  teacher  from  the  wretched  "good 
enough"  condition  to  the  comparatively  high  social  position  he  oc- 
cupies to  day.  Also  to  show  on  the  other  hand  that  the  intellec- 
tual legacy  of  the  first  epoch  was  a contentment  with  the  toys  of 
knowledge  rather  than  a habit  of  seeking  real  specific,  fresh  and 
vigorous  facts  and  relations.  I dwelt  upon  the  need  of  rising  out  of 
this  haze  of  generalities,  and  dated  the  present  epoch  from  the  time 
this  need  was  brought  home  to  every  teacher.  The  factors  al- 
ready at  work  to  this  end,  viz.,  private  study,  the  institute,  and  the 
summer  school,  next  came  in  for  discussion,  and  lastly,  I presented 
a scheme  for  intensifying  and  unifying  these  earnest  efforts  toward 
greater  efficiency. 

One  more  thing  is  needed  for  the  evolution  of  the  teacher  to 
the  highest  plane — a bureau  of  information,  which  shall  have  at  its 
command,  and  publish  at  stated  periods,  the  exact  record  of  every 
teacher,  and  the  standing  of  every  school  in  the  Territory.  I can 
think  of  no  other  stimulus  so  powerful  alike  to  teacher  and  patron 
as  such  a comparative  record.  But  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
elaborate  upon  this  thought. 

Fellow-teachers,  I claim  no  merit  for  the  educational  perspec- 
tive I have  laid  before  you.  It  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  work 
that  has  already  been  done.  No  doubt  the  same  thought  has  en- 
gaged your  attention  time  and  again.  I urge  only  that  the  plan  be 
set  in  motion.  I know  of  no  body  of  educators  so  competent  to 
take  the  initiative  as  that  before  me  to-night,  for  among  the  four 
hundred  teachers  of  this  Joint  Institute  are  leading  representatives 
of  the  profession  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory. 
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One  word  in  conclusion.  The  immediate  object  of  all  this  effort 
is  the  betterment  of  the  school;  and  the  betterment  of  the  schools 
has  direct  reference  to  the  better  preparing  of  pupils  for  life. 
But  there  is  a purpose  beyond  this  that  I would  have  every  teacher 
keep  in  view — the  building  of  an  ideal  state.  On  religion  we  can- 
not agree,  on  politics  it  is  hardly  to  be  desired  that  we  should. 
Differences  will  always  exist,  and  we  shall  claim  the  right  to  in- 
dulge them  in  our  own  little  world.  But  one  thing  we  surely  can 
unite  upon  as  an  ultimate  purpose  in  all  our  teaching- — the  form- 
ing of  a great  state — a state  that  shall  be  a model  of  free  insti- 
tutions. How?  That  is  a question  of  procedure. 

My  point  is  gained  if  our  eyes  are  continually  open  to  the 
how.  Is  it  a mere  figure  of  speech  that  he  wtio  educates  the  cit- 
izens rules  the  state?  Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  always  a 
truth.  Be  it  ours  to  make  it  a glorious  truth.  But  he  who  would 
fit  citizens  for  a such  state,  must  be  familiar  with  the  patterns  of 
that  state.  What  constitutes  an  ideal  state  from  the  material 
side — the  side  of  production  and  distribution?  If  we  do  not 
know,  how  can  we  fit  citizens  for  it?  Again,  I say,  my  point  is 
gained  if  the  teacher  never  tires  of  trying  to  answer  the  question. 
So  of  all  the  other  factors  that  constitute  a state,  society,  morals, 
religion,  — if  we  but  become  profound  students  of  these  things,  the 
great  central  truths  in  them  will  mould  us  much  alike,  and  we, 
through  our  students,  will  mould  the  state. 

This  then,  is  our  ultimate  mission.  So  to  shape  the  destiny 
of  the  state  that  through  it  we  may  help  to  shape  the  destiny  of  the 
world.  Such  is  the  final  evolution  of  the  teacher.  \_Applause.~\ 


Fauntleroy’s  Rebellion:  The  boy  was  allright,  notwithstand- 
ing his  girly  curls  and  a fond  mother  who  was  deathly  afraid  he 
was  going  to  become  coarse  and  vulgar  and  in  other  respects 
masculine.  One  day  a gentleman  calling  at  the  house  engaged  him 
in  conversation.  "Well,  my  boy,”  he  said,  after  some  time, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  grow  up?”  The  boy  studied 
the  question  a moment.  “Really,”  he  repleid  at  last,  “I  don’t 
know.  I suppose  I ought  to  be  a man,  but  from  the  way  mamma 
is  handling  me  I’m  most  afraid  I’m  going  to  be  a lady.” 

A Wave  of  Reform:  Little  Johnny:  ”1  won’t  be  kept  after 

school  for  whispering  to  Tommy  Dodd  any  more.”  Mother:  “I 

am  glad  of  that."  " Yes’m.  Tommy  sat  behind  me  and  I had 
to  turn  my  head  to  whisper  to  him,  and  the  teacher  always  saw 
me.”  "You  won’t  do  it  any  more,  I hope.”  "No’m.  I’ve  got  a 
seat  behind  Tommy,  and  now  he’ll  have  to  turn  his  head.” 
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The  scheme  of  a four  years’  course  by  correspondence  for 
teachers  actively  engaged,  as  urged  by  Prof.  Nelson  in  his  address 
on  the  Evolution  of  the  Teacher  in  Utah,  is  well  worthy  the 
consideration  of  the  profession.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove 
that  the  most  serious  defect  in  the  mental  power  of  the  average 
teacher  is  a lack  of  that  depth  and  breadth  which  come  only  from 
the  severe  discipline  of  higher  studies.  Most  teachers  admit  it. 
Not  only  are  the  exigencies  which  call  raw  students  into  the 
schools,  responsible  for  this  defect;  but  the  very  tendency  of 
primary  teaching,  dealing  constantly  as  itdoes  with  small  thoughts, 
is  to  perpetuate  and  make  a habit  of  the  original,  weakness — 
that  is,  its  tendency  is  to  fossilize  the  half-formed  mind. 

* * 

* 

Teachers  of  the  immature  kind  are  divisible  into  four  grades: 
1. — The  teachers  on  the  rote  level.  These  never  prepare  lessons  nor 
change  methods.  The  merits  and  defects  of  their  first  year  were 
soon  set  in  the  mould  of  habit  and  have  been  hardening  ever 
since.  2. — The  enquiring  teachers  who,  however,  did  not  reach 
the  independent  thought-level.  These  are  known  by  their  fond- 
ness for  methods  and  devices  rather  than  principles.  3. — The  un- 
balanced thinkers.  These  are  teachers  whom  one  book  has  fired 
with  ambition.  Unless  the  thought  energy  thus  aroused  be  spread 
over  other  faculties,  they  will  become  cranks  of  the  most  angular 
type.  4.— The  precious  few,  here  and  there,  who  have  awakened 
to  what  really  ails  them,  and  have,  at  great  sacrifice  determined 

upon  a post-graduate  course  in  some  college. 

* * 

* 

Now  it  is  easy  to  predict  in  what  order  these  teachers  will  be 
crowded  out  of  the  profession.  The  rote-teachers  must  go  first — 
they  are  going  now.  Then  will  follow  the  teachers  who  ape  the 
methods  and  devices  of  others.  The  cranks  will  hold  on  for  a 
long  time,  for,  unlike  the  first  two,  being  native  thinkers,  they 
have  within  themselves  the  power  of  creating  conditions  for  their 
own  perpetuation.  But  the  real  teachers — they  who  will  remain  at 
the  top — are  the  teachers  who  attain  the  generous,  all-round  cul- 
ture that  academic  studies  give.  These  will  eventually  crowd  out 
all  others,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  momentum  of  the  age  is 
behind  them. 

* * 

* 

This  crowding-out  process  is  constantly  accelerating  its  force. 
No  teacher  can  count  his  position  secure,  if  he  fails  to  keep  step 
with  the  march  of  progress.  The  populous  centres  of  the  Terri- 
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tory  are  open  to  Eastern  competition  now.  The  rural  districts 
will  ere  long  be  equally  hard  pressed  by  graduates  of  home  institu- 
tions who  have  taken  courses  leading  up  to  a degree.  These  are 
the  working  teacher’s  competitors.  Will  he,  with  the  weight  of 
a school  on  his  shoulders,  find  time  and  strength  to  keep  even 
with  them?  Xot  by  the  desultory,  spasmodic  efforts  at  self-improve- 
ment which  he  now  makes. 

* * 

* 

The  question  resolves  itself  then  into  whether  the  four  years’ 
correspondence  course  shall  be  followed,  or  a better  method  shall  be 
devised.  Some  systematic,  persistent,  and  progressive  plan  of 
private  study  must  be  followed  by  every  teacher,  it  he  looks  to 
teaching  for  a livelihood.  This  is  appealing  to  the  lowest  motive 
that  should  actuate  a teacher — the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
But,  aside  from  this  aspect,  every  teacher  will  see  in  a four  years’ 
course  of  study  the  opening  of  a new  life  to  him;  the  bringing  into 
the  range  of  his  daily  enjoyment  beauties  and  realities  of  a mind- 
world  undreamed  of  before.  Let  this  question  be  agitated  among 
the  teachers  till  it  take  a definite  perspective  and  furnish  a way 
out  of  the  limbos. 

* * 

* 

Fellow-teachers,  get  into  the  habit  of  questioning  the  mould- 
covered  maxims  which  hang  on  your  schoolroom  walls  and  by 
which  you  are  ready  to  swear  every  day.  It  is  a most  healthy  way 
of  brushing  out  the  cobwebs  that  gather  inside  the  dome  of 
thought.  The  doublet  and  hose  of  Shakespeare’s  time  are  no 
longer  worn.  We  do  not  now  affect  the  Queen  Anne  style  in  dress 
and  furniture.  Why  should  we  still  cling  to  maxims  born  in  the 
middle  ages? 

* * 

* 

The  world  appears  to  be  trimming  its  sails  for  that  time  which 
is  to  come  in  the  future  when  all  the  animals  that  will  be  raised 
will  be  food  animals,  and  all  the  work  will  be  done  by  some  of 
nature’s  great  moving  energies  reduced  to  obedience  to  man’s  will. 
The  notice  that  the  world  is  putting  out  by  every  new  invention  is 
that  the  poor,  ignorant  man  is  every  day  having  the  doors  closed 
against  any  possibility  of  his  making  a livelihood  in  the  old  way. 
The  children  of  today  must  learn  some  specific  thing  to  do  which 
the  woild  will  want  and  which  machinery  cannot  compete  with 
them  in  perfecting.  We  gave  an  example  two  or  three  days  ago, 
where,  by  the  use  of  the  steam  plough,  two  men  with  a motor  and 
a little  fuel  plowed  sixty  acres  a day  in  California  at  an  expense 
altogether  not  to  exceed  $20.  The  same  machine  cuts  and  threshes 
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the  wheat,  harrows  the  ground,  sows  the  crop.  Surely  the  arms  of 
flesh  are  losing  their  hold  on  the  world’s  work  and  the  arms  of 
steel  are  taking  their  place.  Every  man  who  has  a child  ought  to 
take  notice  and  prepare  his  child  against  the  competition  of  the 
future  as  well  as  he  can. — Salt  Lake  Tribune. 


THEORY  AJ\B  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

NATURE  STUDY  FOR  SPRING  MONTHS. 

BY  WALTER  M.  WOLFE. 

Observation  is  the  basis  of  the  practical  school  work  of  today. 

i 

It  is  the  key  to  intelligent  study.  A proper  training  of  the  obser- 
vation predicates  a symmetrical  development  of  all  the  faculties  of 
the  mind.  The  methods  employed  in  this  training  distinguish  the 
true  teacher,  who  develops,  from  the  ignoramus  who  simply 
pounds  in  facts  that  must  soon  be  forgotten.  For  the  teacher,  as 
a teacher,  one  fact  gained  by  observation  is  worth  one  hundred 
items  culled  from  books.  For  the  pupil  one  fact,  the  result  of 
personal  observation,  elicited  by  the  teacher’s  questions  is  worth 
one  hundred  that  are  told.  Nature  study  is  simply  the  voluntary 
directing  of  the  powers  of  observation  upon  the  simple  phenomena 
of  every  day  life  and  environment  as  they  are  presented;  the 
changing  of  dispersed  attention  for  concentration;  of  crude  con- 
cepts for  definite  percepts.  Ere  long  the  individual  percepts 
become  co-ordinated  by  laws  of  association.  Classification  is  the 
result  and  from  the  mass  of  phenomena  the  natural  sciences — 
botany,  geology,  zoology  and  meteorology — arrange  themselves  in 
logical  sequence  and  with  definite  outlines.  The  schoolroom  is  as 
wide  as  the  pupil’s  horizon;  the  text-book  the  handiwork  of  his 
spare  hours. 

No  teacher  can  impart  that  which  he  does  not  possess.  He 
must  be  master  of  the  four  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic 
before  he  can  teach  even  compound  numbers.  He  must  love  nature 
and  commune  with  her  before  he  can  listen  to  that  “various  lan- 
guage” that  hymns  itself  no  less  harmoniously  in  the  droning  of 
the  busy  bee  than  in  the  music  of  the  spheres.  But,  before  that 
loving  and  communion,  the  teacher  must  know  nature.  It  is  a 
strange  fact  that  teachers  and  pupils  in  our  country  schools  know 
less  of  natural  phenomena  than  do  those  in  our  large  cities.  Our 
children  from  infancy  are  so  familiar  with  rocks  and  fields  and 
clouds  that  they  do  not  realize  that  these  are  objects  for  study, 
and  when  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  course  prompts  them  to 
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ask  a question  they  are  too  often  snapped  off  by  a teacher  who 
has  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  tact  to  rise  to  the  grand  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  always  a healthful  sign  when,  unprompted  by  the 
teacher,  an  intelligent  question  comes  from  the  child. 

To  be  practical,  let  me  give  an  example  or  two  of  the  way  in 
which  I have  heard  children  "snubbed”  in  our  district  schools. 
Some  four  years  ago  I listened  to  a reading  lesson  in  a district 
school  in  Millard  County.  The  superintendent  had  advised  sup- 
plementary reading,  and  the  selection  chosen  closed  with  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

So,  hid  in  grass  or  yellow  reed, 

Seek  out  the  haunts  where  wild  fowl  feed. 

“Teacher,  what  are  wild  fowl?” 

"Don’t  interrupt  the  class  by  such  foolish  questions.  Every- 
body knows  that  wild  fowl  are  hawks  and  eagles.” 

Three  years  later,  in  one  of  my  classes,  I asked  that  teacher 
to  describe  a robin.  She  did  not  know  the  bird.  A bluebird? 
The  result  was  the  same.  "But,”  said  she,  with  the  naivety  of 
blissful  ignorance,  "I  know  magpies  and  chicken  hawks.”  An- 
other teacher  of  several  years’  experience  declared  that  she  had  no 
need  to  study  botany  because  she  already  knew  "roses,  posies, 
daisies  and  sunflowers.”  Now  these  teachers  do  not  pretend  to 
give  science  lessons,  but  they  will  tear  the  heart  and  soul  from 
Thoreau,  Burroughs  or  Muir  and  leave  the  whitened  skeleton  and 
grinning  skull  of  a verbiage  that  conforms  absolutely  to  all  the 
rules  of  syntax,  of  an  expression  as  routinely  faultless  as  is  that  of 
the  phonograph. 

Nature  study  is  valueless  if  it  simply  imparts  bare  facts  and 
fails  to  clothe  in  garments  of  beauty  both  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. It  has  elements  that  must  not  be  ignored.  So  far  as  our 
primary  schools  are  concerned  it  must  be  (1)  seasonable,  (2)  sim- 
ple, (3)  synthetic. 

It  must  never  stand,  like  a solitary  Memnon,  foreign  to  all  its 
surroundings,  but  rather,  with  ivy-like  roots,  it  must  soften  and 
adorn  every  study  in  the  curriculum.  It  lends  soul  to  reading, 
life  to  numbers,  variety  to  geography,  object  to  drawing.  It  is  the 
co-ordinating  warp  in  the  fabric  that  the  teacher  sets  out  to  make 
or  to  mar  for  all  time. 

The  first  proposition  that  nature  study  must  be  seasonable  is 
the  text  of  this  article.  So  far  as  is  practicable  observation  work 
should  be  from  nature,  and  under  natural  conditions  of  associa- 
tion. If  the  subjects  can  be  brought  to  the  schoolroom  or  seen 
from  the  window,  good;  but,  if  not,  the  teacher  should  take  the 
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class  to  the  hillside  or  brook,  to  the  quarry  or  kiln,  and  should 
skillfully  direct  the  awakened  curiosity  until  it  becomes  voluntary 
attention.  Once  the  attention  is  concentrated,  the  scholar  will 
become  the  questioner  and  at  this  point  the  tact  of  the  teacher 
comes  into  play  to  prevent  a subordination  in  catechiastion  and 
the  rambling  of  the  attention  from  the  point  which  the  teacher 
intends  to  fix.  Not  infrequently  is  the  teacher  to  blame  for  attempt- 
ing to  make  more  points,  give  more  facts,  than  can  be  thoroughly 
mastered  at  one  time.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  teacher 
studies  and  learns  with  the  pupil.  He  is  simply  the  director. 
The  student  seeks  and  finds  for  himself,  and  knowledge  thus 
gained  is  immortal. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  teach  the  forms  and  conditions  of  water 
in  September,  nor  shou'd  we  consider  bird  homes  a suitable 
subject  for  January.  The  winter  months  are  especially  adapted 
for  the  study  of  meteorology — wind,  water,  season,  climate.  Per- 
haps a little  geology  and  mineralogy  may  also  be  introduced. 
This  is  the  time  for  simple  experiments  in  chemistry  and  physics, 
but  such  experiments  seldom  draw  well  or  rivet  the  attention 
when  the  soft  winds  of  spring  bring  a suspicion  of  perfume 
through  the  windows  and  the  snow  line  daily  creeps  higher  up  the 
mountain  side,  when  “the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  has  come.' 
Teachers  complain  of  "spring  fever”  in  the  schoolroom.  Spring 
fever  is  a blessing  that  should  attack  every  healthful  student.  It 
is  the  teacher’s  golden  seedtime  that,  when  properly  employed, 
makes  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
portion  of  the  ten  months,  instead  of  being,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  a sickening,  profitless  awaiting  the  closing  day. 

The  great  field  of  nature  can  be  but  glanced  at  in  our  district 
school  work,  and  yet  the  gain  from  the  glance  will  shape  the  student’s 
after  life.  Because  of  the  very  vastness  of  that  field  we  have 
been  compelled  to  specialize.  This  dees  not  mean  that  we  must 
ignore  any  one  department  of  natural  science  or  close  our  eyes  to 
any  of  the  phenomena  that  are  presented,  but  we  must  subordinate 
our  work,  month  by  month,  to  the  subject  especially  suited  to 
that  month. 

March,  April,  May!  The  spring  months.  What  subjects  are 
best  considered  at  this  time? 

In  the  plan  of  nature  study  as  adopted  by  the  Chicago  City 
Schools  I find  this  schedule: 

MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY,  JUNE. 

ALL  GRADES. 

Observation  of  signs  of  renewed  life  in  plants. 

Trees:  wood,  bark,  mode  of  branching,  buds. 
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Germination  of  seeds ; buds,  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit. 
Study  of  plants:  life,  structure,  function  and  comparison. 

Re-appearance  of  birds. 

Insects:  cocoons,  ants,  house-fly,  beetle. 

Renewal  of  animal  coverings. 

Respiration  and  circulation  iu  man  and  other  animals. 
FOURTH  FIFTH  ANI)  SIXTH  GRADES. 

Corals  and  plants,  as  geologic  agencies. 

Rock  formations;  dip,  strike,  etc. 

Wells  and  springs:  location,  cause. 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 

Light  : incident  and  reflected  rays,  refraction. 

Lenses. 

Properties  of  matter  : ductility,  malleability,  elasticity. 
Frictional  electricity. 


This  plan  comprehends  mere  than  our  teachers,  especially  in 
ungraded  schools,  can  manage.  Toe  many  of  them  lack  the  funda- 
mental knowledge  that  they  feel  in  duty  bound  to  [impart.  Then, 
in  graded  schools,  results  are  uniformly  better  if  all  grades  pursue 
one  subject — the  differences  being  in  method  of  presentation  and 
depth  of  investigation.  More  simple  and  suitable  subjects  for  the 
three  spring  months  are  “Birds,  buds,  butterflies.”  The  allitera- 
tion is  unintentional.  The  subjects  follow  in  natural  sequence, 
and  the  study  of  the  first  continues  until  the  end  of  the  season, 
although  technical  instruction  in  April  is  devoted  to  birds  and  in 
May  to  insects. 

The  term  "buds”  must  not  be  taken  in  a strictly  scientific 
sense.  The  work  for  March  includes  the  great  field  of  vegetable 
germination  and  development.  V hen  it  comes  in  with  the 
lion’s  roar  the  only  sign  of  spring  is  the  quickening  of  the  green 
of  the  willow’s  bark.  When  it  leaves,  the  buds  are  bursting  into 
foliage  and  a score  of  species  of  wild  flowers  dot  the  sunny  benches 
of  central  Utah.  Nor  will  the  questions  of  the  eager  little  ram- 
blers be  confined  to  the  spermaphyta.  The  esthetic  teacher  may 
consider  botany  and  floriculture  as  similar  terms,  but  before  a 
single  new  sprout  comes  above  the  ground  in  February  the  stu- 
dent will  ask  about  the  lichens  on  the  rocks,  the  fungi  on  the 
sagebrush  and  the  dwarf  mosses  whose  premature  capsules  scarcely 
wait  for  the  departure  of  the  snow  before  they  show  their  nodding 
heads.  The  teacher’s  aim  is  to  give  the  pupils  a knowledge  of 
germination,  but  the  sidetracks  that  parallel  the  main  line  must 
not  be  ignored. 

The  teacher’s  preparation  for  March  work  commences  in 
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February  or  before.  We  take  it  tor  granted  that  the  scholar  is 
already  interested  in  two  most  useful  and  practical  devices-  the 
school  cabinet  and  the  individual  observation  book.  Remember, 
please,  that  a school  cabinet  is  never  full.  Every  specimen  that 
is  brought  represents  a certain  definite  amount  of  childish 
enthusiasm  that  is  to  be  fostered  and  made  something  better. 
Let  that  bpecimen  be  faulty,  valueless  you  may  call  it,  receive  it 
with  a smile  of  appreciation,  give  the  pupil  a “pointer”  about  it, 
and,  for  a few  days  at  least,  give  it  a conspicuous  position  on  a 
front  shelf.  The  winter  brings  in  rocks,  seeds,  cocoons — all  of 
practical  use  when  spring  opens. 

The  observation  book  has  perhaps  been  made  by  the  scholar 
himself.  At  all  events  it  has  been  ruled  by  him.  1 His  winter 
notes  have  been  meteorological — of  precipitation,  temperature, 
winds,  clouds.  Bur  he  knows  that  later  on  he  will  have  a column 
for  vegetable  life  and  one  for  animal  life,  these  being  again  sub- 
divided at  the  option  of  the  teacher.  His  first  great  lesson  is  to 
jot  down  only  those  facts  that  he  personally  observes.  In  some 
observation  books  that  1 have  lately  looked  at,  I find  the  following 
notes  under  the  heading 

WHEN  THE  BIRDS  COME. 

Feb.  10.  Saw  a robin  in  an  apple  tree. 

“ 23.  First  bluebird. 

“ 25.  Flock  of  blackbirds  came  this  morning. 

Such  observations  were  made  in  the  Fourth  Grade  by  pupils 
who  had  received  no  special  instruction  as  to  any  notes  excepting 
those  referring  to  the  weather.  It  is  also  a good  plan  to  have 
the  pupil  note  the  results  of  experiments  he  sees  performed  in  the 
class  room. 

The  teacher  should  have  a note-book  and  frequently  compare 
notes  with  the  members  of  his  class.  He  should  see  that  ideas  in 
the  head  and  notes  on  the  page  are  as  systematically  and  logically 
arranged  as  are  the  specimens  in  the  cabinet.  Then  he  should  be 
provided  with  a good  achromatic  triplet  or  Coddington  magnifier, 
and  with  sharp  knife,  forceps  and  needles.  For  his  personal  use 
he  might  provide  himself  with  “How  Plants  Grow,”  and  "Fairy- 
land of  Flowers.”  For  supplementary  reading  in  the  lower  grades 
he  should  have  “Leaves  from  Nature’s  Story-Book,”  and  “Little 
Flower  Folks.” 

The  introduction  should  be  seasonable  and.  reasonable,  not 
like  an  ice  bath  in  December.  If  the  pupils  have  been  interested 
in  their  cabinet  making,  there  is  one  shelf  that  contains  a score  of 
bottles  of  seeds  of  various  kinds.  Your  cabinet  is  the  preface  to 
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their  book  of  buds.  There  will  come  a February  afternoon  when 
the  warmth  of  spring  will  be  in  the  air  and  the  children  will  look 
longingly  out  of  the  window.  Somehow  their  lessons  do  not  in- 
terest them,  and  the  talk  about  clouds,  frost  and  dew  is  not  exactly 
apropos.  You  have  almost  completed  your  course  in  meteorology, 
and  they,  for  the  nonce,  are  hungry  for  something  new.  If  you 
are  equal  to  the  emergency  you  will  take  those  seeds,  all  of  them, 
from  the  cabinet.  You  will  separate  the  corn,  the  wheat,  the  grass, 
the  peas,  the  beans,  and  you  will  tell  your  scholars  that  the  after- 
noon seems  so  spring-like  that  you  believe  it  is  a good  time  to 
prepare  the  school  garden. 

Just  at  this  point  some  good,  conservative  teacher  will  spring 
the  question, 

“Should  not  the  teacher  provide  the  seeds  and  leave  the 
school  cabinet  intact!1’' 

No,  for  four  very  good  reasons.  In  the  first  place  each  pupil 
has  a personal  interest  in  every  seed  in  that  cabinet,  and  will  watch 
its  germination  and  development  all  the  more  closely  because  he 
has  heretofore  become  familiar  with  it.  Next,  the  use  of  all  the 
seeds  will  ensure  plenty  of  subject  matter  for  observation.  Each 
pupil  can  be  independent.  It  is  a very  poor  method  that  induces 
the  teacher  to  hold  up  one  forlorn  specimen  before  a class  and  sup- 
pose that  the  children  can  thus  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
object.  Knowledge  comes  from  actual  contact.  Thirdly,  room 
will  be  left  for  the  same  kind  of  collection  by  the  next  class  during 
the  ensuing  autumn;  and  last  in  order,  but  first  in  importance  to 
the  scholar,  is  a realization  of  the  fact  that  a cabinet  is  valueless 
unless  it  is  a working  cabinet.  The  wax-work’s  sign,  “You  may 
look,  but  you  must  not  touch,’’  should  be  eternally  banished  from 
the  schoolroom.  The  cabinet  is  a positive  educational  factor  and 
not  a negative  educational  side-show. 

Having  answered  the  objection,  we  return  to  the  school  garden. 
As  soon  as  the  season  permits  the  school  garden  should  be  made 
outside  the  window.  The  soil  should  be  warmed  and  enriched  by 
a liberal  supply  of  manure.  It  should  contain  specimens  of  the 
orders  Ranunculaceae,  Cruciferae,  Leguminosae,  Compositae, 
Scrophulariaceae  and  Labiatae,  since  these  orders  comprehend 
eighty  per  cent,  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  It  should  also  have 
in  it  vegetable  roots,  small  patches  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  cucurb- 
itaceous  plants,  corms,  tubers,  bulbs  and  ferns.  The  pupils  cul- 
tivate the  plants  and  compare,  draw  and  describe  the  various 
species  from  notes  taken  on  the  ground. 

But  in  February  the  school  garden  should  be  in  the  school- 
room. Some  of  the  seeds  should  be  planted  in  damp  cotton- 
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batting,  under  glass,  and  should  be  kept  at  a uniformly  warm  tem- 
perature. Others  should  be  planted  in  rich  loam  For  this  pur- 
pose you  may  use  one  of  your  sand-tables,  or  betteu  than  th.s,  each 
pupil  may  bring  his  own  flower-po:  or  seed-box.  and  each,  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest,  observe  and  t uF  seedlings  in  su  cssive 
stages  of  growth — corn,  squash,  map;  . acorn,  c . It  i.>  the 
planting  of  the  schoolroom  garden  in  February  that  prepares  the 
way  for  bud  study  in  March.  The  counting  of  the  cotyledons  is  a 
number  lesson.  The  drawing,  painting  and  describing,  both  orally 
and  in  writing,  are  the  expression  studies,  and,  if  the  teacher 
keeps  abreast  of  the  times  he  will  have  supplementary  reading  on 
hand  suitable  for  each  department  from  Chart  to  Eighth  Grade. 

Do  not  forget  the  value  of  division  of  labor.  One  pupil’s  en- 
thusiasm will  run  in  one  direction;  another’s  in  another.  The 
schoolroom  becomes  a laboratory  of  scientific  investigation.  The 
child  studies  nature.  The  teacher  studies  the  child. 

Encourage  generously  and  do  not  be  forced  into  cast-iron 
methods.  No  two  school-rooms  are  alike  in  climate  any  more  than 
are  two  pupils.  Adapt  yourself  to  environment  and  conditions, 
but  always  have  a definite  end  in  view  and  guard  against  desultory 
work  that  scatters  attention  and  results  in  a smattering  of  a great 
deal  and  knowledge  of  nu  one  thing. 

Before  the  weather  is  sufficiently  warm  for  the  scholars  to 
tramp  over  the  hillsides,  the  general  subject  of  germination  will  be 
studied  in  the  school-garden.  Questions  will  arise  as  to  what  the 
plant  eats  in  emb7'yo , and  as  to  its  food  when  it  becomes  an  isolated 
individual;  as  to  method  of  growth  and  kinds  of  stems.  So  the 
pupil  is  prepared  to  question  intelligently  when  the  long  looked-for 
afternoon  arrives  and  a half  holiday  is  spent  in  the  fields  with  the 
student’s  best  friend — his  teacher.  The  vivid  blush  of  the  willow 
twigs  brings  up  the  subject  of  chlorophyl  and  plant  circulation. 
The  swelling  buds  afford  lessons  on  arrangement,  protective  cov- 
ering, and  finally  the  child  wants  to  know  what  those  buds  will 
form,  and  so  the  way  is  opened  for  the  study  of  the  leaf  and  of  the 
flower.  This  is  not  the  work  of  one  walk,  of  one  lesson  or  of  two 
or  three.  It  is  as  slow  a piocess  as  is  the  unfolding  of  buds  in  a 
late  spring;  but  as  surelv  as  the  buds  unfold  will  the  child’s  mind 
open  and  the  science  of  botany  in  all  its  beautiful  simplicity  will 
stand  before  him,  and  a new  world — the  realm  of  Nature — will  be  his. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.! 


Among  the  curiosities  of  a collection  in  Europe  is  a lot  of  old 
boots  and  shoes  “once  worn  by  crowned  heads." 
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PLAY  METHODS. 

F.  CUTLER  (PEDAGOGICS) 

The  columns  of  the  Journal  of  Pedagogy  invite  us  to  think, 
to  weigh,  then  judge.  It  is  well,  for  thus  we  break  the  mental  sod 
and  prepare  the  soil  for  future  harvests.  We  verify  the  maxim, 
“Self-efforts  educate,”  by  rallying  our  mental  energies  and  per- 
forming work.  And  thus  the  whole  story  of  development  is  told 
in  these  few  words:  Mental  energy  performs  work,  work  gives 

capacity — very  simple  thing  to  understand,  but  oh,  how  hard  to 
do!  Indeed,  if  we,  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  would 
hold  self  out  at  arm’s  length  and  observe  with  critical  eye  his 
daily  actions,  the  amount  of  mental  shirking  we  should  discover 
would  astonish  us.  Invariably  will  this  be  the  case  with  an  in- 
dividual at  any  stage  of  life  who  has  never  been  inured  to  work; 
work  of  brain  quite  like  unattractive  physical  labor — hard,  unen- 
ticingly  hard.  “Oh,  if  I could  only  play  my  way  into  everything!” 
We  are  too  vain  to  admit  it,  perhaps,  yet  there  are  few  who  have 
not  had  inward  feelings  of  precisely  this  kind.  In  short,  this  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  one  period  of  life,  childhood,  is  pre- 
eminently the  time  for  play,  has  led  educators  to  weave  the  play 
element  into  the  work  element,  until  some  have  advocated  the 
amusement  element  as  paramount. 

Of  this  class  we  find  an  instance  in  Rabelais,  also  Basedow. 
The  former  would  have  pupils  learn  mathematics  by  games  with 
cards,  and  the  latter  employed  guessing  games. 

But  we  can  well  afford  to  question  any  theory  before  accepting 
it.  Do  we  not  find  that  in  play  the  mind  is  alert  for  whatever 
affords  amusement,  leaving  information  as  an  incidental  acquire- 
ment? Again,  is  there  not  a lack  of  discrimination  between  two 
important  features,  those  under  consideration,  which  will  result  in  a 
slackness,  thus  proving  detrimental  to  the  pupil?  Besides  these 
there  would  seem  to  be  at  least  one  psychological  principle  disre- 
garded, namely,  that  self  as  choice  and  will  should  conform  to  a 
definite  end  in  view,  not  to  pleasure  at  hand. 

Rosenkranz  says:  “This  activity  of  the  mind  in  concentrating 

itself  consciously  upon  an  object  with  the  purpose  of  making  it 
over,  or  of  producing  it,  is  work.  But  when  the  mind  gives  itself 
up  to  its  objects  as  chance  may  present  them  or  through  arbitra- 
riness, careless  as  to  whether  they  have  any  result,  such  activity 
is  play.” 

All  will  agree  that  a good  habit  can  wisely  be  formed  early  in 
life,  why  not  that  of  work  if  it  be  good?  How  far  ought  leniency 
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to  be  shown  in  this  matter?  Are  we  not  fostering  the  idea  that 
work  is  onorous  and  should  be  shunned?  Pleasure  the  child  must 
have  attached  to  its  work,  but  it  should  be  pleasure  which  springs 
from  a knowledge  that  the  work  benefits  self  or  others,  a truth 
applicable  not  only  to  the  child  but  to  the  youth  and  the  man 
as  well. 

Picture  for  a moment  the  student  who  has  played  himself 
through  school!  Conceive  such  an  absurdity  long  enough  to  see 
him  a grown  man;  if  a teacher,  playing  in  the  schoolroom;  if  a 
lawyer,  playing  in  the  courtroom;  if  a farmer,  playing  in 
the  field ! 


ONE  DAY  IN  THE  SALT  LAKE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

BY  NATHAN  LAWRENCE. 

II. 

One  of  the  things  that  immediately  strikes  the  visitor  to  the 
Salt  Lake  schools  is  the  simple  yet  tasteful  decoration.  For 
instance,  in  the  room  I first  entered,  a row  of  pansies  the  entire 
length  of  the  wall  adorned  the  upper  edge  of  the  blackboard  in  all 
their  regal  color,  making  a telling  contrast  with  the  wintry  snow 
outside.  Every  room  had  some  unique  design  in  colored  crayon 
wherever  a corner  of  the  blackboard  was  not  used.  Nor  were 
these  pictures  irrelevant  fancies.  Each  related  to  what  had  been 
done  or  was  about  to  be  done  by  the  teacher.  Mottoes  on  the 
wall  filled  the  rooms  with  a home-like  warmth  of  beauty  coupled 
with  sentiment.  I was  particularly  struck  with  the  motto  in  Grade 
Eight.  “Hitch  your  wagon  to  a star.’’  — Emerson. 

As  I have  thus  touched  upon  the  incidental  tendencies  toward 
aesthetic  culture,  let  me  note  in  this  connection  the  formal  efforts 
in  the  same  directions.  Drawing  holds  probably  the  foremost 
place.  Pupils  are  not  ordinarily  made  conscious  that  they  begin 
to  study  art  when  they  take  their  first  lessons  in  penmanship.  Why, 
then,  should  they  be  frightened  by  having  the  idea  thrust  upon 
them  when  they  begin  to  draw?  In  these  schools  drawing  is  quite 
as  much  a matter  of  fact  as  writing.  It  is  rightly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  means  of  expression.  Children  illustrate  and  invent  quite 
as  readily  in  this  field  as  in  the  field  of  words.  Salt  Lake  City 
is  fortunate  in  having  for  a supervisor  in  this  branch  Prof.  D.  R. 
Augsburg,  whose  text-books  on  school  drawing  are  gaining  a na- 
tional reputation. 

Singing  is  made  much  of — especially  gesture  song.  All  the 
activities  of  life — the  blacksmith  and  his  anvil,  the  baby  and  the 
cradle,  the  milk-maid  and  butter-making,  etc.,  etc.,  — are  imitated 
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by  these  children  in  rythmic  concert.  What  a pleasure  it  will  be 
to  teach  elocution  to  the  first  crop  of  these  pupils  able  to  enter  the 
high  school — especially  to  one  who  has  tried  to  teach  graceful  and 
expressive  gesture  to  arms  and  hands  that,  through  lack  of  just 
such  primary  training,  resemble  nothing  in  their  motions  so  much 
as  pump-handles! 

But  I am  forgetting  the  music  side  of  this  training.  Not 
being  a critic  of  singing,  I can  only  say  I was  pleased.  In  the 
Fourth  Grade  these  voices  had  volume  and  vibratory  power- 
timbre,  is  not  that  the  name  for  this  quality?  Have  you  ever 

struck  a steel  rail  and  compared  its  ring  with  the  rich  vibration 

of  a brass-and-copper  bell?  Well,  voices  differ  in  just  that  way. 
The  cultured  voice  has  timbre-,  uncultured  it  remains  harsh  and 
hard,  incapable  of  responding  to  the  delicate  sentiments  and  emo- 
tions of  literature,  or  music;  for  again  I find  myself  admiring 
these  singing  lessons  on  the  score  of  the  fine  preparation  they 
make  for  elocution. 

I cannot  but  note  one  other  pleasing  tendency  in  this  same 
direction.  In  the  Second  Grade  Miss  Hermann  was  teaching 

reading.  The  first  sentence  was:  “Look  at  this  one,  mamma, 

quick,  or  it  will  burst.”  The  expression  was  lifeless.  “Do  you 
chink  your  mother  would  look  up  if  you  said  it  in  that  way?” 
asked  the  teacher.  Then  she  let  one  after  another  say  it  till  the 
expression  became  quite  natural-  This  I call  artistic  reading.  Its 
effect  is  even  deeper  than  mere  voice  and  manner;  for  whatever 
trains  the  expression  of  emotion,  reacts  so  as  to  develop  the  emo- 
tion expressed. 

In  penmanship  a perpendicular  rule  has  been  adopted.  Noth- 
ing but  muscular  movement  must  go  now  in  any  school.  Chubby 
fists  just  emerging  from  the  barbarity  of  hieroglyphs,  hands  that 
have  written  for  eight  years  by  finger  movement  — all  must  conform, 
the  rule  is  inexorable.  It  is  really  amusing  to  watch  the  wee  ones 
sending  thought  straight  from  the  shoulder.  For  that  is  another 
characteristic:  there  is  thought  struggling  for  expression  behind 

these  pen  strokes.  Whether  there  are  formal  lessons  in  the  pen 
art,  I cannot  tell,  but  I saw  that  preparations  requiring  writing 
were  incidentally  made  lessons  in  penmanship. 

The  rule  as  a rigid  requirement  has  not  been  in.  force  long, 
and  some  of  the  teachers,  when  I requested  specimens,  lamented 
the  breaking  up  of  beautiful  hands  based  on  the  finger  movement; 
but  on  the  whole,  results  are  beginning  to  justify  the  change.  And 
Superintendent  Millspaugh  is  confident  that  he  will  be  able  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  make  an  unqualified  report  in  its  favor. 

Miss  Thornton,  in  Grade  One,  was  doing  a lesson  in  num- 
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bers.  On  the  board  were  the  examples  that  had  served  for  pre- 
paration, about  twenty,  I should  say.  Here  are  a few  samples: 
i/2  of  14  = ?,  7 -|-  ? = 10,  14—?  =7,  11  = 8 -|-  ?,  3 X ?=6,  2 is 
7a  of  ?,  2/s  -|—  2/s  = how  many  fourths?,  1/2  — | -x/i  -|—  3/s  = ?.  I 
examined  a great  many  slates  and  rarely  found  a mistake. 
These  slates  are  all  reviewed  personally  by  the  teacher,  to  insure 
neatness  and  accuracy.  The  class  was  presently  called  to  the  front 
and  crowded  round  the  teacher,  who  from  a carefully-prepared 
note  book  spent  fifteen  minutes  in  oral  arithmetic  similar  to  the 
written  work.  The  readiness  with  which  she  received  replies  to 
really  difficult  problems  is  a strong  argument  for  the  method. 
Fractions  she  illustrated  by  reference  to  a chart  madp  by  herself. 
“Teachers  will  be  more  likely  to  use  a chart  intelligently  when 
they  make  it  themselves,”  observed  Dr.  Millspaugh.  I judged  so 
by  observing  Miss  Thornton’s  dexterity. 

Whoever  aspires  to  teach  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  schools  must 
be  thoroughly  converted  to  nature  teaching,  and  familiar  with  its 
methods.  Just  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  was  not  much  direct 
work  save  what  the  season  furnished  occasion  to  observe,  as  the 
behavior  of  water  in  its  various  forms,  the  snow-birds  and  similar 
winter  topics.  Here  are  some  questions  I copied  in  Grade  Two: 
“Where  does  the  water  on  the  kitchen  window  come  from?  Why 
doesn’t  all  water  freeze  as  it  does  on  the  pond?  Are  the  days 
growing  longer?” 

In  the  absence  of  more  attractive  subjects,  the  beautiful  nature 
myths  are  being  used — in  such  a way  as  quite  to  defy  the  season, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  interesting  drawings  on  the  boards. 
When  spring  opens  everything  that  stirs,  changes  color,  chirps, 
sings,  blooms,  fades,  or  shows  life  in  any  other  way,  as  well  as  the 
pebbles  and  mute  surroundings  of  such  things,  will  be  brought  to 
the  school-room  and  studied.  Pupils  become  the  most  enthusiastic 
collectors.  Nor  does  their  enthusiasm  cool  with  the  collecting. 

These  objects  are  talked  about,  drawn,  painted,  then  woven 
into  stories.  Here  are  samples  from  Grade  Two.  The  subject  is 
the  maple-leaf.  Attached  to  a card  is  a bright-colored  leaf,  beside 
which  is  an  accurate  drawing  of  the  leaf.  Then  follows  this  story. 
I give  two  on  the  same  subject  to  show  that  the  composition  is 
original : 

I.  “I  am  a little  Maple  Leaf.  I am  red  and  yellow.  My 
home  is  in  the  canyon.  What  is  your  name?  M.y  name  is  Maple 
Leaf.  Jack  Frost  painted  my  little  sisters’  and  brothers’  cheeks. 
We  are  all  afraid  of  the  winter,  but  the  snow  will  keep  us  warm.” 

— Harry  Randall. 

II.  "I  am  a little  Maple  Leaf.  WPien  I am  picked  off  the 
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tree  I die.  People  get  sugar  from  a maple  tree.  I live  on  the 
hills.  In  summer  they  are  green.  Jack  Frost  painted  me  red.  I 
have  some  brothers  and  sisters  on  the  hill.” — Piter  Watson. 

These  are  taken  each  from  a neat  collection  tied  with  a ribbon 
and  probably  representing  one  term’s  work.  The  other  subjects 
are  similarly  illustrated  by  the  child  s drawing.  The  reader  will 
not  fail  to  note  the  companion-like  sympathy  that  must  be  engen- 
dered in  a child’s  heart  for  the  beautiul  in  nature,  by  exercises 
conducted  on  this  plan.  Such  sympathy  is  the  very  highest  mor- 
ality. It  is  God’s  own  poetry. 

In  Grade  Seven  a lesson  in  geography  was  in  progress.  The 
general  subject  was  Great  Britain,  and  the  following  list  of  cities 
was  on  the  board:  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield, 

Birmingham,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  Greenwich,  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
Leeds,  York,  Newcastle,  Brighton,  Portsmouth.  The  teacher 
called  for  information  on  these  cities  in  their  turn.  When  the 
pupils  ceased  responding  she  would  supply  what  else  was  desirable 
to  be  known,  that  the  name  might  be  fixed  in  the  memory  with  its 
proper  associations. 

"Pupils  are  put  upon  their  own  resources  now,”  explained  the 
Superintendent.  “These  facts  the)  are  to  gather  from  any  sources 
the)7  may — from  histories,  travels,  biographies,  encyclopaedias,  news- 
papers— any  source  that  will  give  them  ideas.”  The  teacher  was 
very  thorough  and  particularly  exacting  in  her  requirement  of  good 
English  in  ihe  pupils’  answers. 

United  States  History  was  being  taught  in  Grade  Eight.  The 
constitute nal  period  was  under  discussion.  On  the  board  was  a 
list  of  important  topics.  The  method  pursued  was  to  require  a 
short  lecture  by  students  on  each  topic,  supplemented  by  questions 
asked  by  teacher  and  pupil,  till  the  facts  and  their  bearings 
were  clearly  grasped.  Dr.  Millspaugh  took  occasion  to  examine 
the  pupils  and  thereby  helped  to  demonstrate  the  thoroughness 
of  the  work. 

The  High  School  is  located  in  a large  warehouse  opposite 
South  Temple  gate.  On  seeing  the  building  I was  forcibly 

reminded  of  the  seven  years’  pilgrimage  of  the  B.  Y.  Academy  in 
the  Z.  C.  M.  I.  warehouse,  near  the  depot.  Space  will  not  permit 
of  an  extended  description  of  this  institution,  and  a few  com- 
ments would  not  do  the  work  justice.  One  remark  I will  venture. 
Nearly  half  the  curriculum  is  devoted  to  studies  in  English, 
which  shows  that  the  management  is  fully  alive  to  the  needs  of 
the  day.  This  high  school,  considering  its  disadvantages,,  is  a 
very  fair  complement  of  Salt  Lake’s  school  system. 

The  tear'  f-s  both  here  and  in  the  lower  schools  impressed  me 
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as  being  professionals.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  any  others  are 
engaged.  These  are  men  and  women  who  have  cast  the  die  as  to 
the  occupation  of  their  lives,  hence  they  are  successful.  Having 
mastered  the  art  of  school  management,  they  are  at  their  ease. 
Indeed,  it  was  this  last  characteristic,  this  freedom  from  pedagogic 
agony,  that  most  impressed  me.  No  artificial  stimulus  by  patroniz- 
ing voice  or  manner  was  indulged  in.  The  schools  moved  with  very 
little  friction,  simply  because  the  teachers  knew  what  to  do  also 
how  and  when  to  do  it.  They  had  self-control,  hence  they  con- 
trolled. But  they  are  also  successful  because  they  are  the  siftings 
of  the  profession;  the  poor  ones  are  rejected  and  find  employment 
elsewhere.  What  gives  Salt  Lake  City  first  choice?  - 

Salaries  for  grade  teachers  average  from  $40  to  $72  per  month. 
Principals  are  paid  $72,  and  $5  for  each  assistant.  No  discrimina- 
tion is  made  on  account  of  sex  or  grade;  the  best  teachers  are  best 
paid,  and  poor  teachers  are  dropped — mercilessly — as  soon  as  the 
contract  will  permit.  It  is  a question  of  salary  and  full  year  em- 
ployment which  gives  the  city  her  first  choice.  No  policy  can  be 
more  ruinous  than  that  adopted  by  certain  counties  of  cutting 
down  the  salaries  of  their  teachers.  It  must  inevitably  result  in 
their  getting  the  teachers  that  are  rejected  elsewhere.  Yet  Salt 
Lake  City  pays  lower  wages  than  any  other  city  of  her  size  in  the 
Western  division. 

Many,  perhaps  a majority,  of  these  teachers  are  non-residents. 
Replying  to  a question  of  mine  on  this  point  Dr.  Millspaugh  said: 
“Utah  teachers  where  they  enter  whole-hearted  into  the  profession 
are  quite  the  equal  of  Eastern  teachers.  Some  of  our  most  highly 
paid  instructors  are  graduates  of  home  institutions.  Other  things 
equal,  I favor  the  home  teacher.  But  other  things  are  not  always 
equal.  The  wretched  policy  of  ‘good  enough’  leads  so  many  of  our 
girls  to  attempt  teaching  without  having  had  an}  Normal  training. 
There  might  even  then  be  hope  for  them  if  the}'  would  take  a 
pride  in  their  work;  but  too  often  it  is  not  teaching  they  are  after 
— it  is  the  salary.  They  make  teaching  a stepping-stone  to 
something'  else.  ” 

°EL 


“Papa,  what  is  a tornado,”  asked  a youthful  seeker  after 
information.  Glancing  nervously  around  the  room  to  see  if  the 
coast  was  clear,  the  old  man  said:  “You  have  often  heard  your 

mother  blowing  me  up  for  bringing  company  home  without 
previously  notifying  her?”  “Yes,  sir.”  “Well  that  is  as  much 
like  a tornado  as  anything  I know  of.  But  you  needn’t  tell  mother 
th  at  I said  so,  however.” 
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DU  KARL  G.  MAESER. 

Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser,  General  Superintendent  of  Latter-day 
Saint  Schools,  was  born  in  Meissen,  Saxony,  January  16,  1828. 
The  training  of  his  childhood  was  received  in  the  village  school  of 
Meissen,  and  was  continued  from  his  ninth  year  in  the  select 
school  of  his  native  town.  His  collegiate  course  covered  four 
years,  the  first  two  being  spent  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Dresden, 
the  last  two  in  the  Normal  School,  from  which  he  graduated 
May  20,  1848. 

Dr.  Maeser’s  professional  work  now  began.  For  a period  of 
years  he  was  engaged  as  tutor  in  several  prominent  Protestant 
families.  Within  the  next  three  years  he  witnessed  those  scenes 
of  disorder  in  Dresden  which  accompanied  the  rebellion  of  1849. 

In  1850  he  passed  his  State  examination,  which  marks  the 
opening  of  his  career  in  the  public  schools  of  Germany.  His  first 
appointment  was  that  of  teacher  in  the  first  district  school  of 
Dresden,  followed  next  year  by  a call  to  act  as  Principal  in  the 
Budich  Institute. 

A call  of  another  character  was  shortly  accepted,  a call  which 
eventually  led  him  into  a sphere  of  greater  usefulness.  On  the 
12th  of  October,  1855,  Prof.  Maeser,  having  been  converted  to  the 
Mormon  faith,  received  baptism  and  confirmation  at  the  hands  of 
Apostle  Franklin  D.  Richards.  Very  soon  he  was  ordained  an 
Elder  and  set  apart  as  President  of  the  Dresden  Branch  of  the 
Church.  Accepting  an  invitation  from  Apostle  Richards,  Elder 
Maeser"  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1855  in  the  cities  of 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  His  field  of  labor  next 
changed  to  the  London  Conference,  in  which  branch  he  labored 
until  the  3rd  of  May,  1857. 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  in  company  with  his  family,  Elder 
Maeser  left  the  Old  World  for  America,  reaching  Philadelphia  the 
same  year.  A rich  field  for  missionary  labors  was  now  opened  to  him 
among  the  German  Saints  of  this  city.  However,  his  labors  were 
not  confined  to  that  State  alone.  He  finally  moved  to  Charles 
County,  Va.,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a number  of 
prominent  citizens,  among  whom  was  ex-President  Tyler,  in 
whose  family  he  was  engaged  as  music  teacher  for  some  time.  He 
was  afterwards  transferred  again  to  Philadelphia,  and  labored 
in  that  conference  under  the  presidency  of  Elder  George  Q.  Cannon. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  began  his  journey  westward,  reaching  Salt 
Lake  City,  September  4th,  1860.  Dr.  Maeser  now  resumed  his 
professional  work,  having  accepted  a position  in  the  district  school 
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of  the  Fifteenth  Ward.  Not  long  after  this  he  was  called  to  the 
Union  Academy  in  the  Seventeenth  Ward.  In  1862  he  organized  the 
first  permanent  school  in  the  Seventeenth  District. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  obedience  to  a call  from  President  Brig- 
ham Young,  Dr.  Maeser  started  upon  a mission  to  Europe.  While 
presiding  over  the  Swiss  and  German  Mission  he  began  to  publish 
the  Stern,  now  in  its  twenty-seventh  volume.  In  addition  to  this 
he  translated  and  compiled  the  Latter-day  Saints’  hymn  book  for 
the  use  of  the  German  Saints. 

In  1870  Elder  Maeser  returned  from  his  mission.  Again  he 
began  his  labors  as  a teacher  in  the  Twentieth  District  School. 
Here  he  remained  until  called  to  the  professorship  of  pedagogy  in 
the  Deseret  University,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  of  organizing 
the  first  Normal  Class  in  Utah. 

April  24,  1876,  Dr.  Maeser  received  a call  from  President 

Brigham  Young  to  go  to  Provo  and  organise  the  Brigham  Young 
Academy.  An  experimental  term  was  conducted  until  the  end  of 
June,  the  first  academic  year  beginning  Aug.,  1876.  He  continued 
his  labors  as  Principal  until  January,  1891,  when  he  resigned, 
having  received  a call  the  previous  year  to  act  as  General  Super- 
intendent of  Church  Schools. 

During  the  session  of  the  late  Mid-Winter  Fair  in  California 
the  exhibits  of  the  Latter  day  Saints’  Schools  were  under  his 
charge.  At  the  last  October  Conference  he  was  called  as  assistant 
to  the  General  Superintendency  of  the  Sunday  Schools. 

Such  data  as  we  have  presented  may  make  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  the  many  positions  of  trust  Dr.  Maeser  has  been 
placed  in  during  his  lifetime.  Yet  there  are  those  things  connected 
with  a useful  and  worthy  life  that  no  list  of  dates,  no  statement  of 
facts,  can  reveal. 

The  pioneer  of  Normal  work  in  Utah  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  educated  in  Germany,  the  home  of  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi; 
and  it  is  owing  to  his  knowledge  of  their  methods,  coupled  with 
his  own  great  individuality,  that  he  has  been  so  successful  in  his 
Normal  training. 

Nor  is  Dr.  Maeser  the  mere  imitator.  His  name  stands  today 
for  a system  of  education  in  Utah  that  possesses  characteristics 
peculiarly  its  own.  Accepting  his  work  in  the  Brigham  Young 
Academy  as  a mission,  he  has  so  emphasized  the  idea  of  which 
that  institution  is  the  favored  representative,  that  of  "Spiritual 
development,"  that  he  may  be  called  the  originator  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saint  System  of  Schools,  so  far  as  man  can  be  given  the  credit 

"You  cannot  teach  that  which  you  do  not  know,”  has  been 
the  key-note  of  Dr.  Maeser’s  Normal  instructions.  This  precept 
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he  fully  assimilated,  hence  the  force  of  his  spiritual  training. 
Believing  love  and  duty  to  be  the  corner  stones  upon  which  the 
whole  spiritual  life  must  be  erected,  Di.  Maeser  has  loved  and 
stood  firm.  The  seeds  of  this  teaching  have  not  been  cast  upon 
stony  ground,  hut  have  produced  abundant  harvest,  until  today  many 
thousand  students  speak  his  name  with  sacred  love  and  reverence. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 

A most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  was  indicated  at  the  Utah  County  Institute  held  at 
Benjamin,  when  one  of  the  Springville  trustees  made  a rousing  speech  in  favor  of  paying 
teachers  better  salaries.  “ We  want  no  teachers  to  apply  at  Springville,’’  said  the  gentleman, 
“who  are  not  worth  a first  class  salary  with  S40  per  month  as  a minimum  figure.’’ 

School  meetings  is  the  name  given  to  monthly  gatherings  held  in  Fair,  i v,  Sanpete 
County,  Utah.  On  these  occasions  all  turn  out — from  babies  in  arms  on  through  '.1  the  grades 
of  school  children  to  parents  and  even  grandfathers  and  gr-dmothers — packing  the  ho  se  quite 
to  the  limits  of  standing  room.  The  programs  that  make  ch  a drawing  card  are  exercises  by 
the  children  supplemented  by  popular  lectures  by  well  krown  lecturers,  on  topics  likely  to  stir 
ud  a town-pride  in  the  schools.  They  have  been  held  for  two  years,  and  this  pride  has  been 
stirred,  as  well  it  may  be.  in  view  of  the  efficient  system  now  working  so  well  under  the  care  of 
Supt.  Guy  C.  Wilson. 

Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser  returned  February  28.  from  his  trip  to  Arizona  and  Mexico  where 
in  company  with  Supt.  Goddard,  he  spent  nearly  a month  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  Schools 
and  Sunday  Schools  Thirty  meetings  were  held,  which  seemed  to  arouse  more  than  ordinary 
educational  enthusiasm.  A unique  experience  of  the  trip  was  an  out  door  picnic  in  Arizona 
amid  trees  and  flowers  that  would  rival  our  June  foliage.  W’hat  made  the  experience  even 
more  unique  was  the  fact  that  a few  days  later  the  party  were  blockaded  by  snow,  shortly 
before  they  reached  Diaz,  Mexico. 

Dr  James  E.  Talmage,  President  of  the  University  of  Utah,  recently  appeared  before  the 
Students'  Lecture  Association  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  We  copy  the  following  from  tl:s 
University  of  Michigan  Daily:  “ Dr.  James  E.  Talmage,  who  lectured  before  the  Students- 

Lecture  Association  course,  is  a clear  and  forcible  speaker,  with  a command  of  language  and  a 
delivery  equaled  by  few  lecturers  He  was  several  times  interrupted  by  applause  in  the  course 
of  his  lecture,  his  audience  showing  their  appreciation  by  their  close  attention  throughout  the 
evening."  From  the  Ann  Arbor  Courier  we  quote  as  follows:  “The  Students  Lecture 
Association  was  unusually  fortunate  in  securing  President  Talmage,  of  the  Utah  State  University, 
to  speak  to  its  patrons  Saturday  night.  Mr.  Talmage  is  a pleasing,  convincing  speaker  and  for 
nearly  two  hours  held  the  close  attention  of  a university  audience,  which  is  olten  restless  under 
the  words  of  even  the  most  eloquent.  No  greater  compliment  has  been  paid  to  a Students- 
Lecture  Association  speaker  this  year,  than  was  shown  by  the  quiet  interest  with  which  the 
lecture  was  heard." 

Teachers'  Jurisdiction  : It  appears  that  in  one  of  the  Provo  schools,  a pupil  disregarded 

the  request  of  his  teacher  and  ran  away.  The  teacher  saw  the  boy  on  the  street  and  forcibly 
put  him  in  a buggy  and  took  him  back  to  school,  in  doing  which  the  teacher  acted  within  the 
rules  governing  the  schools.  The  father,  acting  probably  on  misinformation,  went  to  the 
school  and  took  the  lad  home  again.  It  happened  that  some  of  the  school  officers  were 
present  and  were  about  to  refuse  the  surrender  ol  the  pupil.  Had  they  done  so,  they  would 
have  violated  one  of  the  school  laws,  which  says:  “No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  depart 
before  the  appointed  time  for  leaving  school,  except  * * * at  the  request  of  the. 

parent  or  guardian."  Under  compulsory  education,  the  school  authorities  might  have  legally 
refused  to  surrender  the  lad,  but  under  the  present  rules  and  present  school  law,  the  parents' 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter  is  unquestionably  supreme.  The  Board  of  Education  heartih- 
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endorsed  the  course  of  the  teacher  in  connection  with  the  affair.  This  case  is  cited  to  show 
that  teachers  have  jurisdiction  over  students  during  school  hours  even  though  they  be  off  the 
school  grounds. 



FROM  THE  BRIGHAM  YOUNG  ACADEMY. 

The  north  and  west  sides  of  the  Library  have  been  fitted  with  shelves  and  there  are 
already  nearly  enough  books  on  hand  to  fill  them. 

Not  since  the  first  year  that  Military  Drill  was  instituted  in  the  Academy  have  the  young 
men  taken  so  much  interest  in  it  as  they  do  this  year. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Daynes,  the  organist  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle,  visited  the  Academy  one 
day  last  week.  He  favored  the  students  with  a few  selections  on  the  large  piano,  and  pro- 
nounced the  instrument  a magnificent  one. 

Before  the  Polysophical  Society,  Friday  evening,  Feb.  15,  Judge  O.  W.  Powers  delivered 
his  famous  address,  “ The  spellbinders.”  There  was  a large  and  appreciative  audience  present, 
and  all  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  exercises  of  the  evening. 

About  thirty  young  men  are  learning  the  use  of  tools.  Several  are  putting  up  the  Library 
shelves,  others  are  working  on  the  hall  gates  and  on  cabinets  for  the  use  of  the  teachers,  while 
the  rest  of  the  class  are  learning  to  make  all  kinds  of  useful  articles. 

There  are  three  classes  in  penmanship  with  a total  enrollment  of  about  one  hundred 
students.  Prof.  Townshend  has  nearly  completed  his  new  and  excellent  system  of  model  charts, 
which  gives  promise  of  being  the  best  method  yet  devised  for  professional  teaching  of  the  art 
of  writing. 

Taylor  Brothers  Company  has  presented  to  the  B.  Y.  Academy  a fine  church  organ, 
made  by  the  Chicago  Cottage  Organ  Co.  The  Academy  is  now  supplied  with  a class  of  instru- 
ments they  are  proud  of,  and  can  with  good  grace  invite  the  finest  musicians  in  the  land  to  play 
thereon.  For  the  next  concert,  on  March  8,  Anthon  C.  Ltlnd,  late  of  the  Leipsig  conser- 
vatory, will  be  the  pianist. 

In  the  Rhetoric  class,  B.  Y.  Academy,  subject  under  consideration,  purity  of  diction. 
Student:  “ Are  there  any  instances  where  the  word  'cute’  may  be  used  with  propriety?” 

Teacher:  “ Not  as  good  English,  but  I think  there  is  a growing  need  for  the  word.  For 

instance  we  could  say  of  a pug  in  ribbons  : 'Isn't  it  cute!’  That  species  of  the  dude  which  parts  its 
hair  in  the  middle  is  cute,  if  it  be  pretty  and  can  say  cute  things.  Then  there  is  the  cute  young 
lady  with  the  doll  face  and  the  brain  which  has  been  aired  only  on  the  surface.  There  are 
moments,  too,  in  the  lives  of  ordinarily  sensible  young  men  when  the  word  cute  fits  the  case 
better  than  any  other.  It  is  when  they  get  through  with  the  curling  irons.  As  we  gaze  upon 
the  result,  the  word  invol — ” but  here  the  professor’s  lecture  was  cut  short  by  most  uproarious 
mirth  Glancing  swiftly  over  the  class  to  see  what  might  be  the  cause,  he  caught  sight  of  four 
faces  bathed  in  crimson  and  surmounted  by  rows  of  the  cutest  of  cute  curls. 

The  Utah  County  teachers  had  an  unusually  enthusiastic  session  at  the  little  town  of  Benja- 
min on  the  23rd  of  February.  If  there  has  been  any  doubt  as  to  whether  small  districts  are  able 
to  do  the  proper  hospitality  to  the  hundred  or  more  teachers  in  the  county,  it  will  now  be  dis- 
pelled. Principal  Hickman  and  his  assistants  were  quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  welcomed 
the  large  number  of  teachers  in  a most  practical  way.  And  well  he  might  for  the  entire  district 
was  at  his  back.  The  brass  band  was  out — so  was  everybody  else.  Such  loads  of  provisions  as 
poured  in  from  these  substantial  farmers  ! Over  two  hundred  people  sat  down  to  the  second 
table  and  dozens  of  baskets  were  still  unopened.  The  program  was  of  the  usual  kind,  but  the 
dance  in  the  evening  was  unique.  Is  was  one  of  those  old-time  jollifications,  when  all  took 
part  even  the  babies  in  arms,  of  which  there  were  half  a score.  The  one  drawback  was  mud — 
mud  such  as  Benjamin  alone — and  perhaps  Goshen — can  furnish  at  a spring  thaw.  But  even 
this  circumstance  seemed  but  to  exhibit  the  courtesy  of  the  Benjaminites  to  better  advantage. 
Teams  were  on  hand  to  convey  the  teachers  to  and  fro,  so  that  none  need  to  touch  his  dainty 
boots  to  the  ground. 
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The  evolution  of  pedagogic  thought,  as  exhibited  by  the 
development  of  empirical  practices  into  systems  and  by  other  tran- 
sitional movements  along  the  educational  line  in  Utah,  are  strong 
evidences  of  the  character  of  her  people.  Especially  gratifying  is 
the  present  condition  of  school  affairs.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  present  school  system  has  been  in  operation  but  a few 
years,  and  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  have  from  the  beginning 
maintained  schools  at  their  own  expense  without  other  assistance 
whatever,  the  reason  for  this  gratulation  becomes  apparent. 

Long  before  the  present  school  system  was  established,  and 
indeed  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  people  in  these  valleys,  the 
education  of  the  young  was  placed  and  kept  in  the  foreground  of 
imperative  importance.  Wherever  a few  families  settled,  the  first 
important  step  after  the  humble  homes  were  built  was  the  erection 
of  a schoolhouse.  Into  this  nucleus  gathered  the  cheery  faces  of 
long  ago.  Here  in  ill-ventilated,  dark,  dingy,  and  poorly 
provided  rooms,  mixed  classes  received  much  inefficient  instruc- 
tion. Yet,  with  all  the  drawbacks  of  the  period,  much  good  was 
accomplished.  With  all  the  imperfections  of  the  past,  its  yeoman 
service  piloted  many  a youth  into  the  haven  of  strong,  self-reliant 
manhood,  and  many  there  are  of  those  who  today  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  brain  and  brawn  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  people  who  then  lived  were  actors.  They  were  filled  with 
high  hopes  and  aspirations.  They  contended  that  enlightenment 
and  freedom  are  inseparable,  and  to  possess  and  enjoy  true  liberty 
the  mind  must  be  filled  with  clear  conceptions  of  the  purest  ideals, 
the  heart  made  responsive  to  the  most  delicate  impressions  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  the  will  trained  to  exact  execution.  They 
were  psychologists  in  fact.  It  was  this  people,  isolated  in  the 
wilderness,  who  established  the  University  of  Deseret  (now  Utah), 
and  who  conceived  then  the  idea  that  the  poorest  child  in  the  land 
should  be  aided  in  his  efforts  to  move  along  an  uninterrupted 
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plane  from  the  chart  class  and  through  the  university  as  though  he 
were  a Croesus.  And  that  the  state  might  grow  in  power  and 
maintain  its  renowned  constitutional  loyalty,  they  declared  in  favor 
of  public  common  schools  where  the  children  of  all  nationalities 
could  intermingle  and  assimilate  and  become  one  in  their  devotion 
to  the  republic,  one  in  their  love  for  its  palladium. 

With  these  objects  in  view  there  evolved  out  of  the  primitive 
facilities  and  methods  of  yore  a system  enacted  into  law  conferring 
upon  all  the  children  of  the  Territory  the  boon  of  elementary 
instruction,  including  what  is  now  known  as  the  Eighth  Grade, 
and  a somewhat  vague  and  indefinite  privilege  under  unknown 
conditions  to  attend  a high  school. 

That  enactment — though  not  perfect — gave  a new  birth  to 
educational  efforts.  A new  era  had  actually  dawned.  Everywhere 
better  school-houses  were  built,  facilities  were  increased,  accommo- 
dations multiplied,  new  and  better  methods  presented,  and  a 
professional  spirit  brooded  over  all.  No  longer  was  the  "birch” 
ruthlessly  peeled  to  enforce  obedience.  The  master  had  made 
room  for  the  teacher. 

As  the  new  developed  into  shape  and  symmetry,  its  influence 
became  stronger,  its  results  more  and  more  appreciated,  and  now 
Utah  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  great  educational  movement  of  the  age. 

The  public  schools  where  professional  teachers  have  been 
employed  have  produced  excellent  results.  Thousands  of  both 
sexes  have  climbed  to  the  topmost  round  of  the  grammar  course, 
but,  alas,  the  majority  of  them  could  go  no  further  for  want  of 
opportunity.  In  most  cases  their  parents  are  too  poor  to  provide 
sufficient  means  to  pay  their  expenses  at  school  from  home,  and 
the  idea  of  their  children  living  in  a large  city,  with  its  many 
temptations  and  allurements,  is  not  a consoling  one. 

These  circumtances  led  certain  school  districts  to  provide  a 
higher  grade  of  instruction  at  home,  and  for  that  purpose  estab- 
lished high  schools. 

It  was  in  1893  that  the  good  people  of  Spanish  Fork  formallv 
and  unanimously  decided  that  the  elementary  course  was  not  suffi- 
cient in  itself  to  impart  that  kind  of  knowledge  nor  give  that  class  of 
training  that  should  enable  the  youth  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
possibilities  of  life. 

The  results  of  the  Spanish  Fork  high  school  up  to  the  present 
have  met  the  anticipation  of  its  promoters,  although  with  different 
and  better  arrangements,  more  suitable  educational  appliances  and 
necessary  apparatus,  the  work  would  have  been  more  complete,  the 
course  more  rounded.  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  encount- 
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ered  from  the  beginning,  the  present  achievements  are  a prophecy 
of  a more  successful  future,  a future  full  of  hope  and  promise, 
especially  if  the  new  state  in  its  magnanimity  and  wisdom  shall 
provide  for  instruction  free  to  all  the  youth  up  to  and  including 
the  University. 

The  studies  pursued  in  the  high  school,  although  closely 
related  to  the  grammar  course,  properly  form  no  part  of  it.  Indeed 
the  period  of  high  school  life  is  distinct,  and  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion  a real  one,  based  upon  psychological  courses  that  are  recog- 
nized in  the  arrangement  of  every  course  of  study. 

The  studies  pursued  are  algebra,  physics,  physical  geography, 
domestic  scieDce,  civil  government,  composition,  general  history, 
orthography,  and  book-keeping. 

Children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  belonging  to  the 
district  are  admitted  free;  those  over  eighteen  pay  the  nominal 
sum  of  two  dollars  a term. 

The  first  year  thirteen  was  the  full  enrollment,  this  year  thirty, 
with  a fair  prospect  of  increasing  the  number  to  fifty  by  the  com- 
mencement of  another  school  year. 

It  needs  no  figures  to  convince  even  the  thoughtless  of  the 
practical  advantages  of  a high  school,  including  the  bridging  of 
the  gap  between  the  grammar  department  and  the  University.  All 
will  agree  that  the  object  of  education  is  a preparation  for  life,  to 
discipline  the  child  for  its  effects  upon  him  to  the  end  that  he  may 
exercise  effectively  all  the  powers  of  his  being, ^according  to  the 
laws  of  life,  and  thereby  be  of  the  greatest  good  to  himself  and 
others. 

The  aim  of  the  common  school  is  hardly  so  pretentious,  nor 
could  it  be.  The  child  of  ordinary  ability  should  complete  the 

common  course  at  fifteen.  Has  he  then  received  such  incentives 
as  will  enable  him  to  further  his  investigations  unaided?  Has  he 
acquired  such  momentum  that  his  future  growth  will  steadily  tend 
towards  complete  manhood?  His  past  studies  have  not  been  of 
that  nature.  His  is  a new  epoch  now.  Fresh  motives  stir  his 
soul.  He  demands  a new  environment — one  adapted  to  his  grow- 
ing energies,  to  the  ideal  impulses  of  his  soul.  He  will  soon 

become  a citizen,  a husband,  a father.  What  kind?  He  will  either 

pour  blessings,  exhale  blightings,  or  be  a ninny.  Which?  His 
future  depends  largely  upon  the  voice  of  the  people.  If  they  stunt 
his  growth  he  may  become  gnarled  and  crooked.  If  they  encourage 
his  growth  and  training  he  is  likely  to  repay  the  state  a 

hundredfold. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  state  clearly  to  provide 
by  appropriate  legislation  ample  means  to  enable  every  child  in 
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the  land  to  become  fully  armed  and  equipped  with  well  trained 
powers  of  heart  and  soul  that  will  glorify  her  escutcheon  and  make 
her  prouder  and  better  because  of  him?  What  is  wanted  is  men, 
trained  men,  and  such  men  can  be  better  had  if  given  opportunity 
at  the  right  time.  Let  the  state  provide.  Let  her  so  ordain  that 
no  aristocracy  of  brain  can  be  possible;  let  her  lift  the  hut  to  a 
level  with  the  mansion  and  education  be  free  up  to  and  through 
the  university. 

The  high  school  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  common 
schools  and  the  university.  Sever  them  and  you  have  left  discon- 
nected fragments,  neither  of  which  taken  alone  meets  the  demands 
of  the  age;  but  with  the  trinity  as  a unity  an  educational  system 
of  proud  dimensions  will  forever  shed  beams  of  glorified  brightness 
along  the  furrows  of  the  future. 


THE  NEED  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

BY  JOSEPH  JENSON. 

The  environments  of  any  community  influence  very  largely  its 
occupations,  habits,  customs,  even  its  life.  One  river,  one  alluvial 
plain,  one  great  desert  were  important  factors  in  determining  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  a monotheistic  religion  and 
a monarchical  form  of  government.  Grassy  slopes  produce  a pastoral 
community;  rich  plains  develop  an  agricultural  people;  foaming 
rivers  are  bordered  with  manufacturing  towns  and  cities;  a good 
harbor  attracts  to  its  shores  a seafaring  race. 

Utah  furnishes  facilities  so  ample  and  varied  that  it  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  determine  just  what  special  industry  would 
best  flourish  among  her  inhabitants.  Still,  Utah  has  certain  marked 
features  which  ought  to  and  will  specialize  to  a very  considerable  ex- 
tent the  occupation  of  a very  large  portion  of  her  population.  Among 
these,  her  mineral  and  water-power  resources  are  prominent.  She 
affords  the  most  generous  opportunities  for  manufacturing  pursuits, 
and  it  is  very  fair  to  assume  that  in  the  near  future  the  buzz  of 
the  machine  shop  and  the  hum  of  the  spindle,  will  be  as  com- 
mon in  Utah  as  they  now  are  in  New  England. 

Her  educational  system  then  must  incorporate  provisions  for 
the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  as  will  fit  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters for  the  various  pursuits  which  these  conditions  will  afford. 
Not  only  to  qualify  them  as  expert  manufacturers  or  producers,  or 
to  prepare  them  for  the  positions  of  foremen  or  superintendents  but 
to  fit  them  as  practical  designers  and  originators.  That  is,  to  meet 
these  conditions  and  derive  from  them  the  greatest  benefit,  she 
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needs  to  introduce  into  her  higher  education  “technical  instruc- 
tion” or  “technical  education,”  understanding  that  term  to  mean 
the  ability  to  apply  in  the  industrial  arts  and  sciences  the  theory 
which  is  derived  from  a study  of  Mathematics  and  the  Physical 
Sciences.  The  idea  prevalent  among  certain  classes  in  our  Territory 
that  these  subjects  are  essentially  disciplinary  in  their  value  (when 
properly  followed  out)  is  a sad  mistake.  The  fault  is  that  we 
either  do  not  pursue  these  subjects  far  enough  to  be  able  to  use 
them,  or  we  fail  to  establish  the  relation  between  the  theory  and  its 
application. 

The  logical  outcome  of  these  studies  is  the  acquisition  of  the 
various  engineering  and  building  professions.  These  subjects  are 
taught  in  our  universities  and  colleges  but  they  do  not  fill  the  re- 
quirement. The  result  is  that  we  have  thrown  upon  the  country  a 
class  of  so-called  professional  men  who  roam  about  from  place  to 
place,  in  quest  of  remunerative  employment,  without  success. 
These  men  are  educated  according  to  the  "old  view”  that  "If  the 
brain  is  thoroughly  trained  the  hands  will  take  care  of  themselves.” 
In  accordance  with  this  view  were  established  the  early  Poly- 
technic schools  in  western  Europe;  but  instead  of  thus  affording 
opportunity  for  graduates  in  the  industrial  arts,  in  Germany  in 
1881  there  was  an  excess  of  one  thousand  “well  trained”  Poly- 
technic students  over  the  demand;  and  it  is  reported  that  one 
manager  of  a large  engineering  firm  who  had  advertised  for  pro- 
fessional men  had  been  so  importuned  by  these  young  men  for 
employment  that  he  put  up  in  his  window,  “No  Polytechnic 
student  need  apply.”  At  the  same  time,  graduates  from  the  Im- 
perial Institute  of  Technology  at  St.  Petersburg  were  in  high 
demand  and  were  accepting  most  responsible  positions  even  in 
Germany  as  engineers,  mill  builders,  architects,  chemists,  etc. 
The  German  Polytechnic  schools  at  the  same  time  afforded  accom- 
modation for  six  thousand  students  while  the  total  attendance  was 
little  more  than  two  thousand.  The  annual  cost  to  the  state  per 
student  was  five  hundred  dollars  exclusive  of  interest,  yet  even  in 
the  face  of  these  conditions  the  Baron  von  Eybsfield,  Austrian 
minister  of  Instruction,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  most  serious 
problem  in  education  in  that  country  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
theoretical  engineers  who,  after  a long  course  of  study,  find  them- 
selves not  wanted  and  to  increase  the  number  of  men  in  whose 
training  theory  and  practice  have  been  so  combined  that  they  can 
meet  the  great  detnand  for  those  who  can  put  theory  and  practice 
together. 

The  United  States  has  lately  developed  some  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  this  long  felt  want  and  some  efficient  -work  is 
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being  done  in  these  schools;  among  these  schools  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technolog}7  is  taking  the  leading  part,  and 
others  are  following  close  in  its  footsteps.  All  of  these  schools  are 
located  in  the  East.  Utah  and  the  West  are  still  deficient  in  this 
respect. 

We  have  among  us  two  classes  of  professional  engineers  either 
of  which  has  but  little  ground  in  common  with  the  other.  Their 
relative  positions  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the  following  figures: 


The  circle  C represents  the  university  trained  engineer.  He 
has  completed  his  course  in  theoretic  engineering,  has  passed  a 
rigid  examination  in  the  deduction  of  formulae  and  solved  numer- 
ous technical  problems  of  special  cases.  He  is  a mathematical 
gymnast.  He  may  perchance,  relate  the  history  of  the  Brooklyn 
bridge  or  the  Suez  canal.  He  will  state,  exactly  what  will  be  the 
strain  of  any  particular  fiber  of  a loaded  beam,  provided  all  other 
conditions  such  as  the  dimensions  of  beam,  points  of  application 
of  load,  manner  of  loading,  manner  of  support,  etc.,  be  given.  But 
if  he  be  given  simply  the  condition  to  be  fulfilled  i.  e.,  the 
function  of  the  beam,  to  provide  dimensions  of  beam,  manner  of 
support,  most  probable  limits  of  distribution  and  intensity  of  load, 
etc.,  in  order  to  effect  the  most  economic  solution  of  the  problem, 
he  sees  before  him  an  impenetrable  sphere  and  he  seeks  in  vain 
for  some  opening  by  which  he  can  get  inside,  for  he  can  work  only 
from  the  center  out;  the  other  direction  is  to  him  a dark  path. 

Circle  B represents  the  education  of  the  shop  or  field  trained 
engineer.  He  understands  the  manipulation  of  instruments, 
machinery  and  mechanical  devices.  He  has  learned  according  to 
the  parrot  fashion  to  substitute  certain  data  obtained  by  him  into 
ertain  formulae  obtained  by  some  dealer  in  the  black  art,  for  aught 
he  knows,  and  he  obtains  from  the  combination  something  which 
he  uses  for  the  basis  of  his  construction.  This  he  considers 
absolute  fact.  His  hand  book  is  his  authority  and  that  authority 
ften  renders  such  an  organ  as  a brain  a superfluity.  If  he  has  by 
chance  obtained  Unwin’s  hand  book,  Unwin’s  dictum  is  infallible; 
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if  Trautwine’s  book  happens  to  be  at  hand,  that  supersedes  all  other 
dictums. 

Following  are  a few  figures  from  standard  authorities  on  the 
strength  of  materials:  The  mean  fiber  stress  which  causes  rupture 

in  a spruce  beam  in  pounds  per  square  inch  is  given  by  Halfield 
as  9,900;  by  Rankine  as  11,100;  bv  Laslett  as  9,045;  by  Rodman  as 
6,168.  For  yellow  pine  beams  it  is  given  by  Halfield  as  15,300; 
by  Laslett  as  12,254,  by  Trautwine  as  9,000;  and  by  Rodman  as 
9,293.  Actual  tests  made  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  laboratories  of  representative  Technical  schools,  show 
that  by  taking  the  mean  of  several  hundred  tests  of  full  sized 
building  beams  that  a fiber  stress  of  over  3,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch  in  spruce  or  white  pine  and  over  5,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  in 
yellow  pine  is  dangerous.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  “authori- 
ties" not  only  differ  among  themselves  by  nearly  100  per  cent,  but 
that  they  all  give  figures  far  above  the  figures  obtained  from  actual 
tests  and  full  sized  pieces. 

I think  no  argument  is  necessary  to  convince  any  intelligent 
person  that  neither  of  the  two  classes  of  engineers  above  referred 
to  are  incompetent.  These  two  classes  have  in  common  the  idea  ' 
that  each  is  itself  the  ideal  class  of  engineers  and  that  the  other  is 
naught  but  subterfuge.  This  common  ground  may  be  represented 
in  the  figure  by  the  common  segment  a,  b,  c,  d.  To  say  that  com- 
petent professional  men  cannot  come  from  either  of  these  classes 
would  be  to  state  a stupid  absurdity;  but  the  rule  is  as  has  been 
above  stated. 

The  education  of  the  competent  engineer  may  be  represented 
by  the  dotted  ellipse  e,  a,  f,  b,  which  has  for  its  foci  the  centers 
of  the  circles  C and  D and  for  its  minor  axis  the  common 
chord  a,  b. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  acquisition  of  such  an  education 
is  obtained  according  to  the  Russian  system  or  “new  views"  of 
technical  training  as  represented  in  the  Imperial  Institute  of 
Technology^  at  St.  Petersburg.  About  fifty  or  sixtj^  years  ago,  when 
Russia  began  to  develop  her  internal  resources  in  a scientific  man- 
ner, she  sent  commissioners  throughout  all  parts  of  Europe  to 
study  the  various  systems  of  technological  education.  The  result 
was  the  establishment  of  technological  schools  which  surpass  in 
equipment  and  affluence  of  resources  any  in  the  other  countries, 
perhaps  even  the  Ecole  Politechnique  at  Paris.  This  desirable 
result  was  affected  by  the  skillful  co-operation  of  shop  work  with 
the  theoretic  training.  The  praise  of  the  world  is  now  bestowed 
upon  Russia  for  this  innovation  in  the  old  sy'stem  of  purely 
theoretic  training. 
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Remembering  the  extreme  modesty  of  Englishmen  in  regard  to 
such  matters,  the  following  quotation  from  a report  of  the  British 
Royal  Commissioners  on  Technical  Education  after  their  examina- 
tion of  technical  schools  in  Europe  will  be  significant:  "The 

Russians  alone  among  European  nations  are  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  attempting  to  reform  the  technical  training  of  engineers 
and  mechanics  by  mixing  workshop  instruction  with  other  elements 
of  the  polytechnic  course.  Their  success  is  remarkable.  It  adds 
great  force  to  Russian  examples  and  precedents  to  know  why  the 
polytechnic  schools  there  are  of  such  excellence.” 

Let  us  now  take  a brief  review  of  some  of  the  distinguishing 
feautures  of  the  Russian  system  as  carried  out  in  the  Imperial 
Institute,  e.  g:  In  the  laboratories  of  applied  chemistry  are  a dis- 

tillery with  a capacity  of  one  thousand  gallons  of  alcohol  per  day; 
a dye-house,  where  the  dyer  handles  one  hundred  pounds  of  woolen, 
silk  and  cotton  goods  a day;  soda  works,  which  yield  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  soda  ash  each  day;  a complete  iron  working  plant 
consisting  of  blast  furnaces,  puddling  irons,  Bessemer  plant  and 
foundry,  where  several  tons  of  iron  are  handled  daily. 

The  student  who  would  graduate  in  chemistry  at  the  end  of  his 
five  years’  course,  must  take  complete  charge  of  each  of  these 
manufacturing  plants  in  turn,  buy  raw  material,  subject  each  step 
in  the  manufacturing  process  to  test  conditions  and  account  to  the 
professor  in  charge  for  everything.  The  mechanics  and  engineers 
enter  a shop  where  they  learn  pattern  making  in  the  wood  room, 
casting  in  the  foundry,  forging  in  the  smithy  and  metal  making  in 
the  machine  shop. 

The  following  which  is  condensed  from  the  complete  schedule 
of  hours  will  show  about  the  relative  stress  which  is  placed  upon 
shop  work  in  that  institution: 

Time  of  each  student  spent  with  the  professors  while  receiving 
instruction  in  Mathematics,  Languages,  Drawing,  Theoretical 
sciences,  etc.,  during  the  five  years,  3,296  hours.  Time  spent  by 
mechanics  in  shops  and  by  chemists  in  laboratories  of  applied 
chemistry,  2,700  hours;  total  5,996  hours  or  practically  6,000  hours. 
This,  it  will  be  observed  is  about  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  number 
of  hours  in  the  average  university  course;  yet  notwithstanding 
nearly  all  of  this  shop  or  laboratory  work  has  been  added  to  the 
university  curriculum,  at  the  end  of  the  course  the  technology  student 
is  in  every  way  the  physical  and  mental  equal  of  the  university 
student,  with  the  possible  exception  that  he  has  not  made  a record 
as  center  rush  on  the  "’Varsity  foot-ball  team.”  He  shares  every 
honor  as  an  educated  man  with  the  university  graduate  and  has 
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the  additional  advantage  that  the  industrial  world  stands  with  open 
arms  to  welcome  him  to  an  honorable  and  remunerative  occu- 
pation. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MEMORY. 

B.  CLUFF,  JR.,  M.  S. 

II. 

If  a child  sees  an  apple  or  other  interesting  object,  he  reaches 
for  it;  if  he  hears  a sound,  he  turns  to  it;  if  he  touches  an  object, 
a contraction  of  the  fingers  or  a withdrawal  of  the  hand  imme- 
diately follows.  There  is  a nerve  path  from  the  eye  to  the  muscles 
of  the  arm,  from  the  ear  to  the  muscles  that  operate  the  head  or  the 
body,  and  from  the  extremities  of  the  hand  to  the  muscles  of  the 
arm.  By  following  carefully  the  case  of  the  child  seeing  the  apple, 
one  finds  that  rays  of  light  coming  from  the  apple  enter  the  eye 
and  in  some  way  set  in  motion  nerve  currents,  which  flow  through 
the  optic  nerve  into  the  brain  and  are  there  mysteriously  turned 
into  nerves  that  terminate  in  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  causing  at 
the  terminations  such  contractions  as  are  necessary  to  extend  that 
member.  But  somewhere  along  this  path,  consciousness,  or  the 
psychic  element  as  it  may  be  called,  enters:  the  child  becomes  con- 
sciously aware  of  the  apple.  And  somewhere  in  this  psychic 
element,  association  takes  place  and  with  it  memory,  for  the  child 
recalls  other  apples,  or,  perhaps,  the  taste  of  the  apple,  its 
color,  etc. 

Now  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  all  nerve  tracts,  however 
complicated  they  may  be,  are  reducible  to  these  simple  ones, 
namely,  there  is  a definite  beginning,  a course,  and  a definite  end. 
The  brain-path  theory  asserts  that  nerve  currents  passing  through 
the  brain  make  paths,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  an  idea,  and 
each  having  its  definite  course,  its  connection  and  its  characteristic 
settings.  The  recall  of  an  idea  is  the  reflow  of  nerve-currents 
thrqugh  a former  path,  and  the  characteristic  settings  is  the  pecu- 
liar something  by  which  the  recognition  is  made.  Association  of 
ideas  are  connected  paths  leading  from  this  one  in  all  directions 
into  which  part  of  the  current  is  made  to  flow,  and  the  more 
numerous  these  connecting  paths  the  more  numerous  the  ideas 
associated.  Attention  is  the  power  by  which  the  currents  are 
directed  in  their  course,  and  inhibition  the  power  that  cuts  off  or 
dams  up  the  flow.  In  brief,  then,  the  brain-path  theory  conceives 
the  brain  as  being  perforated  in  all  directions  by  paths  (each  path 
corresponding  to  an  idea)  through  which  nerve  currents  flow. 
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When  slumbering,  these  paths  are  the  condition  of  retention;  when 
active,  they  are  the  condition  of  recollection  or  recall. 

It  is  easy  on  this  theory  to  conceive  the  conditions  of  good 
memory,  and  also  easy  to  prescribe  methods  of  memory  culture. 
Mr.  James  has  the  following:  "Memory  being  thus  altogether 

conditioned  on  brain-paths,  its  excellence  in  a given  individual 
will  depend  partly  on  the  number  and  partly  on  the  persistence  of 
these  paths.”  The  persistence  or  permanence  of  these  paths, 
according  to  Mr.  James,  is  a physiological  property  of  the  brain 
tissue  of  the  individual;  that  is,  it  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
brain,  and  just  as  people  differ  in  the  quality  of  their  muscles,  so 
they  differ  in  the  qualities  of  their  brains.  Some  are  like  wax, 
others  like  jelly.  The  former  receives  an  impression  and  keeps  it, 
while  the  latter  vibrates  to  every  touch,  but  retains  no  permanent 
mark. 

As  brains  differ  in  individuals,  so  do  they  differ  in  the  same 
individual  in  different  periods  of  life.  In  youth  they  are  soft  and 
plastic,  and  paths  are  easily  made;  in  middle  age  the  plasticity  is 
gone  but  the  tenacity  has  improved,  while  in  old  age  both  have 
degenerated,  and  a fact  is  scarcely  held  while  being  repeated.  The 
number  of  paths — associated  ideas — is  due  altogether  to  the  educa-- 
tion  or  mental  experience  of  the  individual,  and  the  method 
pursued  in  obtaining  this  mental  experience. 

The  student  who  pursues  logically  and  systematically  his 
studies,  who  associates  only  such  ideas  as  are  intiinsically  con- 
nected, will  have  good  power  of  recall.  His  mind  will  be  like  a 
well-arranged  library  in  which  any  particular  book  may  be  obtained 
without  hesitation;  every  idea  will  be  in  its  proper  place  and  have 
its  proper  connections.  On  the  other  hand  the  desultory  student 
makes  improper  associations  of  ideas,  and  when  the  time  of  recall 
comes,  a heterogeneous  mass  is  poured  forth.  There  is  neither 
logic  nor  system  in  what  he  says. 

A good  memory,  then,  depends  much  on  methods  of  study,  the 
way  facts  are  arranged  in  the  mind,  and  is  therefore  a matter  of 
slow  growth.  Often  one  must  go  back  and  relearn  things  wrongly 
learned.  He  must  undo  former  associations  and  make  new  ones. 
He  must  form  new  brain-paths  and  proper  connections.  Such  a 
person  would  receive  but  little  assistance  from  systems  of  memory- 
culture  like  that  of  Loisette  or  any  of  the  mnemonic  or  mechanical 
systems,  for  these  are  based  on  artificial  methods  of  association. 
They  simply  form  connecting  paths  from  familiar  to  unfamiliar 
ones,  so  that  a current  from  the  former  will  flow  into  the  latter 
without  regard  to  their  intrinsic  connection.  Ready  memories  along 
certain  lines  may  thus  sometimes  be  made,  but  scientific  minds 
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never.  The  benefit  derived  will  never  be  permanent.  What  the 
weak  memory  needs  is  a close  analytic  drill  in  the  methods  of 
analysis  and  synthesis,  so  that  when  a subject  is  touched  all  ideas 
properly  related  to  it  will  flow  logically  into  consciousness. 

The  more  ideas  thus  properly  associated  the  stronger  will  be 
the  memory,  or  in  the  words  of  Mr.  James,  "The  more  facts  a 
given  fact  is  associated  with,  the  easier  will  be  its  recall;"  or 
physiologically,  the  more  paths  a given  path  has  leading  to  it,  the 
more  likely  is  a current  to  flow  through  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  memory  attention  plays  an  important 
part.  The  more  attention  put  upon  a thought,  the  better  the 
memory  of  that  thought.  In  the  brain-path  theory  this  is  easily 
explained.  Attention  controls  the  amount  of  the  current.  The 
more  attention  the  greater  the  current,  and  hence  the  deeper  and 
more  permanent  will  be  the  path.  If  the  brain  be  likened  to  a 
tree,  and  the  nerve  current  to  an  ax,  then  attention  would  be  the 
force  in  the  arm  that  swings  the  ax.  The  greater  the  force,  the 
deeper  the  ax  will  enter  the  wood  and  the  more  lasting  will  be  the 
scar.  Attention,  then,  aids  on  the  side  of  presistence  rather  than 
on  that  of  association. 

Repetition  tends  also  to  facilitate  recall.  Here  though  the 
current  may  be  weak,  its  being  oft  repeated  tends  to  deepen  the 
path  or  to  keep  it  open.  Many  weak  currents  tend  to  the  same 
result  as  one  strong  one,  just  as  many  light  strokes  of  the  hammer 
will  drive  a nail  as  deeply  as  one  or  two  heavy  blows.  Repetition, 
however,  may  easily  degenerate  into  mere  reflection  of  the  nerve 
centres;  it  may  lose  its  psychic  element,  just  as  one  may  read  a 
page  and  think  of  something  else,  so  that  to  resort  to  repetition 
alone  is  not  only  not  good  but  positively  harmful.  The  so-called 
"cramming"  in  study  is  merely  learning  by  repetition,  and,  though 
it  is  permissible  at  times,  is  mostly  always  injurious. 

Herein  lies  a strong  argument  against  the  practice  of  some 
schools  in  laying  such  stress  on  final  examination  as  a means  of 
promotion  or  graduation.  Where  all  depends  upon  the  final  test 
students  resort  to  any  means  that  will  aid  them  in  getting  through, 
and  as  "cramming"  presents  itself  as  the  easiest,  cramming  is 
resorted  to.  Better  by  far  let  the  final  promotion  depend  as  much 
on  the  daily  recitations  as  upon  examinations,  for  this  alone  insures 
good  work  during  the  whole  year. 

To  sum  up,  then,  a good  memory  is  in  part  a matter  of  inheri- 
tance, but  mostly  the  result  of  education.  We  inherit  the  quality 
of  our  brains  and  nerves.  This  cannot  be  changed.  But  we 
fashion  and  arrange  the  paths  corresponding  to  ideas  by  education 
and  study.  To  a good  memory,  then,  deep,  logical  study  is  essen- 
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tial.  Not  only  that  study  which  pours  over  books,  but  that  which 
reflects  on  what  one  has  read. 

The  laws  of  association  and  those  of  the  brain  will  be  con- 
sidered next. 


EDITORIALS. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  constitution-making  is  the 
need  of  drawing  a distinct  line  between  legislating  and  setting 
down  basic  principles  of  state  policy  in  unequivocal  terms.  Where 
this  line  is  loosely  drawn  constitutions  swell  to  the  bigness  of 
entire  volumes,  as  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  recent  states.  Where 
provisions  are  multiplied  and  attempts  made  to  cover  every  possi- 
ble case,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  conventions  act  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  intelligence  of  future  citizens  cannot  be 
trusted.  They  not  only  plant  the  tree  of  state  but  erect  an  artifi- 
cial scaffold  to  protect  its  growth  for  all  time  to  come,  and  deter- 
mine just  where  every  limb  and  branch  and  twig  and  leaf  shall 
sprout  and  how  it  shall  develop.  Though  neither  prophets  nor 
the  sons  of  prophets,  such  constitution-makers,  with  'the  sublime 
audacity  of  omniscience,  would,  if  they  could,  tie  up  the  destinies 
of  unborn  generations. 

* * 

* 

But  they  cannot  do  it.  Legislative  constitutions  get  out  of 
date.  Then  at  great  expense  the  antique  scaffolding  must  be  torn 
down  and  forced  growths  be  lopped  off.  Our  own  convention 
evidently  takes  this  view  of  the  case  — at  least  when  acting  as 
committee  of  the  whole — if  one  may  judge  by  the  merciless  prun- 
ing which  long  and  verbose  committee  reports  get  before  being 

incorporated  in  the  constitution. 

* * 

* 

But  it  is  our  purpose  to  note  here  only  the  work  of  the 
educational  committee.  With  the  usual  willingness  of  constitu- 
tion-makers co  give  posterity  the  benefit  of  their  superior  wisdom, 
the  majority  of  this  committee  presented  a scheme  of  education 
as  logical  and  beautiful  and  complete  as  Lock’s  Constitution  for 
the  Carolinas.  Here  were  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  provisions 
and  counter-provisions,  embracing  most  of  the  relationships  of 
school  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  The  minority, 
which  was  a very  small  one,  protested  against  all  this  elaborate- 
ness, and  offered  some  amendments  which  were  quite  ignored. 
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The  only  satisfaction  left  to  this  minority  was  to  prophesy  disaster 
for  the  measure  when  it  should  come  before  the  committee  of  the 
whole. 

* * 

* 

The  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  The  judgment  of  the  minority 
was  vindicated.  The  disaster  came.  The  measure  was  returned 
with  instructions  to  boil  it  down.  But  before  this  was  done,  it 
had  been  so  amended  as  to  include  the  vital  ideas  of  this  same 
minority;  all  which  must  lead  to  the  conviction  that  majorities 
are  not  always  infallible. 

* * 

* 

Teachers  may  be  interested  to  know  who  headed  this  minority. 
It  gives  us  no  little  pleasure  to  say  that  it  was  that  grand  old  war- 
horse  of  education,  Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser,  ably  seconded  by  Abel 
J.  Evans.  The  Doctor  contended  that  all  secondary  schools  should 
be  creatures  of  the  legislature;  that  the  exigencies  arising  out  of 
the  changing  conditions  in  the  wealth  and  population  of  an 
undeveloped  state,  rendered  it  impossible  to  fix  once  for  all  the 
status  of  high  schools  and  similar  institutions;  that  sufficient  con- 
stitutional guarantee  is  secured  if  legislatures  be  given  full  liberty 

to  act  as  they  may  see  fit  with  reference  to  secondary  education. 

* * 

* 

But  this  was  not  true  as  to  the  public  schools,  including  the 
eight  grades.  No  free  state  could  long  exist  without  these  as  a 
foundation.  These  were  pre-eminently  the  schools  of  the  people. 
Thousands  might  avail  themselves  of  higher  education,  but  millions 
would  be  the  number  educated  in  the  lower  schools.  The  con- 
vention agreed  with  the  Doctor  in  these  views.  So  numerous  and 
far-reaching  were  the  amendments  as  to  leave  very  little  of  the 
original  article.  It  is  thought  that  the  committee  will  report  a 
substitute.  The  nature  of  the  new  article  remains  to  be  seen. 

* * 

* 

It  was  with  no  little  chagrin  that  Dr.  Maeser’s  colleagues  accepted 
the  result.  Hitherto  the  venerable  educator  had  hardly  been  listened 
to  in  the  deliberations  of  the  committee.  His  conservative  policy 
did  not  chime  with  their  extravagant  notions,  and  he  felt  by  no 
means  complimented  by  their  want  of  consideration  for  his  riper, 
experience.  But  he  bided  his  time.  “Wait  till  the  measure  gets 
before  the  committee  of  the  whole,”  said  he  significantly  to  a 
friend.  “We  shall  then  see  whose  views  are  the  more  correct.” 
Nor  was  he  mistaken.  After  the  amendments  of  the  minority  had 
been  fully  discussed,  the  convention  almost  to  a man  honored  his 
judgment  by  a rising  vote,  and  left  his  late  colleagues  sitting. 
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When  the  skirmish  was  over  some  of  these,  notably  Commis- 
sioner T.  B.  Lewis,  did  not  scruple  to  charge  him  to  his  face 
with  opposition  to  high  schools  and  with  basing  his  action  for  the 
advantage  of  Church  schools.  This  charge  Dr.  Maeser  indignantly 
denied:  “I  wish  you  to  understand,”  said  he,  ‘‘that  in  my  capacity 
as  member  of  this  convention  I know  no  interests,  private  or 
otherwise,  aside  from  those  of  my  constituents.  In  this  educa- 
tional fight  I have  acted  conscientiously  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
As  to  high  schools,  and  the  how,  when,  and  where  they  should  be 
established — that  these  are  questions  which  only  a legislature  can 
properly  deal  with  must,  I submit,  appeal  to  the  native  common- 
sense  of  every  unbiased  citizen.” 

And  we  think  so,  too. 


Ax  the  meeting  of  the  county  superintendents,  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City  on  April  6th  last,  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
at  a previous  meeting  to  prepare  a high  school  course  was  pre- 
sented. The  report  provided,  as  we  have  before  stated,  for  a three 
years’  course.  The  question  of  making  it  four  years  was  again 
brought  up  and  after  some  discussion  carried,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  those  counties  not  able  to  do  the  full  work  might  take  as 
much  of  it  as  they  could,  —one  year,  or  two,  or  three.  This 
change  and  provision  have  our  hearty  support;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  makes  the  Utah  high  schools  equal,  at  least  in  length  of 
course,  to  any  in  the  United  States,  except  a few  Harvard  prepara- 
tory schools  in  Massachusetts  that  offer  a five  years’  course;  and 
second,  as  the  high  school  is  pre-eminently  the  poor  man’s  college, 
as  it  prepares  for  life  more  than  for  university  work,  the  four 
years’  course  is  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  student. 

The  high  school  department  in  the  Brgham  Young  Academy, 
soon  to  be  organized,  will  cover  four  years’  work,  and  will  offer 
two  courses,  one  preparing  for  the  Normal  college,  the  other 
preparing  for  any  of  the  leading  universities  in  the  United  States. 

The  Brigham  Young  Academy  will  conduct  two  summer  schools 
during  the  coming  season;  one,  beginning  June  3rd,  and  continu- 
ing three  weeks,  to  be  followed  by  a Joint  County  Teachers’  Insti- 
tute of  one  \yeek,  will  be  held  at  Fort  Cameron,  Beaver;  the 
other  will  be  held  in  Provo,  and  will  open  about  July  16th. 
Both  will  give  the  academic  and  piofessional  instructions  needed 
by  teachers  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  as  well  as  higher 
academic  courses,  and  both  will  conduct  a complete  training 
school.  Circulars  will  soon  be  out  announcing  courses. 
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THEORY  ART)  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 


COMMON  FRACTIONS. 

BY  O.  W.  ANDELIN,  B.  PD. 

III. 

No  serious  trouble  will  be  met  in  teaching  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  fractions  if  pupils  are  grounded  in  the  truth  that  a 
fraction  consists  of  but  one  number  and  not  two.  How  can  they 
get  any  other  conception  unless  it  be  taught  them?  Take  in  one 
hand  three  sticks  of  chalk,  in  the  other  three-fourths  of  a stick 
(a/4).  How  many  objects  in  my  right  hand?  Three.  How  many 
in  my  left?  Three.  The  latter  are  smaller,  that  is  all  the  differ- 
ence. The  fraction  3/4  is  not  3"  and  "4;"  it  is  simply  the  ex- 
pression of  three  somethings,  three  parts,  three-fourths,  and  there- 
fore has  but  the  one  number,  "3.” 

As  soon  as  the  sum  of  two  or  more  fractions  equals  one,  or 
more  than  one,  another  process  is  involved.  The  value  of  the 
answer  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  whole  numbers.  Some 

teachers  make  this  question  seem  very  difficult.  They  spend  much 

valuable  time  trying  to  initiate  pupds  into  the  mysteries  of  “re- 
ducing improper  fractions  to  whole  or  mixed  numbers.”  (I  do  not 
like  the  word  reduce,  hence  the  quotation  marks.  When  we  speak 

of  reducing  a man’s  wages,  he  knows  at  once  that  they  are  to  be 

diminished  in  value,  which  is  not  the  case  in  "reducing”  fractions. 
Use  the  word  change  instead,  or,  express  the  value  of  8A  in  terms 
of  whole  units.)  It  is  time  wasted.  Pupils  know  how  to  express 
the  value  of  an  improper  fraction  in  whole  numbers  already.  Try 
it  and  see.  How  many  ones  in  4/4?  in  8/4?  in  16/4?  How  many 
ones  in  10/5?  26 R ? What  is  the  value  of  7/7?  of  21/7?  of  49/7? 

Pupils  will  answer  these  correctly  without  hesitation. 

I examined  some  work  in  numbers  in  the  Fourth  Grade  and 
was  struck  with  the  skill  of  the  pupils.  It  was  in  addition  of 
dissimilar  fractions,  and  whenever  the  result  equaled  a whole  unit, 
the  pupil  had  so  expressed  it,  without  any  instruction  from  the 
teacher,  too.  For  instance,  in  one  case  the  sum  was  28/2S,  and  the 
pupil’s  answer  was  “28/28  or  1.”  In  another  example  the  sum  was 
32/30,  the  pupil’s  answer  being  “32/30  or  1 2/30.  ” The  teacher 

assured  me  that  she  had  said  nothing  to  them  upon  the  subject. 

We  often  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  make  tuition  take  the 
place  of  intuition.  The  mind  comprehends  many  things  without 
instruction.  Pupils  in  most  cases  need  only  the  question,  and  not 
the  instructions  that  accompany  it.  If  you  ask  what  the  value  of 
w/4  is,  the  pupils  will  answer  6.  Let  not  the  teacher  make  the 
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mistake  of  explaining  it;  let  the  class  do  it.  Why  does  24 A — fi? 
Because  4/4=  1,  and  24/4  is  six  times  4/4.  Any  pupil  will  give  that 
answer,  or  one  just  as  good. 

It  takes  a mind  perverted  by  incorrect  teaching  to  do  what  the 
following  rule  (?)  says:  "Divide  the  numerator  by  the  denominator, 
and  if  there  be  a remainder,  write  it  over  the  denominator.”  No 
pupil  will  proceed  in  such  an  outlandish  manner,  if  left  to  his  own 
intuitions.  How  can  the  numerator  be  divided  by  the  denomi- 
nator? It  is  the  name  of  a number,  but  it  is  not  itself  a number. 
Work  this:  36-’  Peter  = ? The  following  is  equally  absurd:  What 
is  the  value  of  ^/s?  Solution:  248 

~8y  248 

31  Answer. 

This  solution  cannot  be  analyzed,  neither  can  it  be  explained.  A 
symbol,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  remain  the  same.  The  denom- 
inator cannot  be  both  a number  and  a name.  By  making  it  the 
divisor,  it  is  presumed  to  be  a number.  A thing  either  is  or  is 
not.  Suppose  the  symbol  “table”  meant  both  a table  and  a chair 
and  a coffee-pot.  How  should  we  know  which  was  referred  to? 
The  denominator  8 is  the  symbol  for  eighths;  it  tells  the  kind  of 
248  things  we  have,  and  while  it  is  acting  in  that  capacity  it  can 
hold  no  other  office.  Hence  there  is  confusion  when  teachers  have 
pupils  adopt  the  above  method  of  solution.  The  248  taken  apart 
from  the  denominator  stands  for  248  ones.  Thus  the  proposition 
becomes,  How  many  eighths  in  248  ones?  There  are  1984  eighths. 
If  you  contend  that  248  is  not  248  ones,  but  248/8,  then  the  propo- 
sition becomes,  How  many  eighths  in  248/8?  There  are  248  eighths, 
of  course.  The  divisor  is  not  eighths,  but  eight,  you  protest. 
Granted,  the  proposition  becomes,  How  many  eights  in  248/8? 
Since  it  takes  64/8  to  make  eight  ones,  there  are  37/8  eights  in  248/8. 
No,  no.  You  insist  that  the  divisor  is  8 and  the  dividend  248. 
In  248  there  are  31  eights. 

I forbear  continuing  this  further.  The  question  is  not  to  see 
how  many  eights  there  are  in  248,  but  to  see  how  many  ones  there 
are  in  248/8.  If  the  pupils  are  not  able  to  determine  the  answer  by 
inspection  i.  e. , 248/8  = 31,  let  the  work  be  about  as  follows: 
248/8=?  248/8  *.-8/8  = 3 1 8/8,  or  31  ones.  Give  a short  drill  in  ex- 
pressing the  value  of  improper  fractions  every  day  until  pupils 
become  quick  and  thorough.  Those  examples  which  are  too  hard 
to  be  worked  mentally  can  be  worked  similarly  to  examples  in 
division  of  integers. 

Ex.  216/i8  = ? Solution:  216/i8  * 18/ is  = 


12  (18/i8),  or  12  ones. 
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The  twelve  may  be  found  by  taking  the  numerators  out  and  divid- 
ing as  below:  18)216(12 

18 

~36 

36 

By  thus  pursuing  a rational  method  the  dark  clouds  suspended  in 
the  fractional  sky  will  melt  away,  the  light  of  day  and  of  reason 
will  take  their  place,  and  students  will  not  be  compelled  to  make 
the  lamentable  remark  that  they  have  “gone  over”  fractions  three 
or  four  times  and  still  do  not  understand  them.  Let  the  light  of 
reason  appear. 


NOTES  ON  TEACHING. 

Observe  the  nature  and  propensities  of  your  children,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  educate  them  according  to  their  individual 
wants  and  talents. 

Instead  of  giving  or  pumping  knowledge  into  pupils,  and 
showing  them  what  and  how  to  do,  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
stride  out  for  themselves,  to  find  out  new  truths  and  new  ways  of 
doing  a thing,  and  unassisted  to  solve  problems  that  lie  within 
their  powers.  There  is  too  much  guiding,  helping,  and  supporting 
in  the  schools  and  too  little  self-activity.  Character  is  self-reliance, 
and  the  only  way  to  form  it  is  by  self-activity.  Diesterweg 
expressed  it:  “Lead  your  pupils  to  self-reliance  through  self-activity 
in  the  service  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good.”  These  are 
golden  words,  and  should  be  written  on  every  teacher’s  desk. 

Many  teachers  seem  to  forget  that  the  different  branches  of 
instruction  are  closely  connected  with  one  another.  When  number 
is  taught,  for  instance,  all  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  getting 
correct  solutions  of  the  problems.  That  the  language  is  clear  and 
correct  and  the  figures  well  written  does  not  trouble  them  much  if 
at  all.  “We  have  arithmetic  now,”  they  say,  "expression  we  teach 
in  grammar  and  composition,  and  penmanship  in  the  writing 
lessons.”  Then  the  examples  are  all  about  dollars  and  cents, 
weights,  measures.  How  easily  might  that  which  the  children 
have  learned  in  history,  geography,  natural  history,  etc.,  be  recalled 
and  refreshed  by  using  it  in  the  number  lessons!  That  would  bring 
connection  into  the  branches  of  learning.  The  mind  of  the  child 
is  not  a mass  of  pigeon-holes,  one  for  language,  another  for  arith- 
metic, a third  for  chemistry,  etc.;  it  is  one  whole.  Unconnected 
knowledge  is  soon  lost  again;  it  divides  mental  effort  instead 
of  unifying  it.  "In  union  is  strength,”  is  an  adage  that  also 
applies  to  knowledge  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  mind. 

The  steady  advance  of  the  study  of  psychology  in  normal 
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schools,  summer  schools,  and  training  schools  is  a feature  well 
worth  noting.  When  it  was  first  undertaken  there  were  those  who 
decided  it  was  an  “educational  fad’’  that  would  have  its  day  and 
then  disappear  as  others  have  done.  It  was  said  that  a "girl  could 
teach  arithmetic  just  as  well  without  psychology,  and  it  would  be 
a better  use  of  her  time  to  study  algebra  or  geometry.  But  the 
same  argument  had  been  made  in  turn  about  these  studies — as 
having  no  bearing  on  primary  teaching.  This  steady  persistence 
in  the  study  of  psychology  is  a phenomenon  well  worth  noting. 

The  object  of  a class  recitation  is  three-fold:  first,  to  ascertain 
how  much  right  thinking  the  pupil  has  done  since  the  last  recita- 
tion; second,  to  direct  him  in  the  search  for  truth  by  correcting 
his  errors  and  pointing  out  the  right  road  for  him  to  travel  in;  and 
third,  to  give  him  inspiration  in  his  work  so  that  he  may  be  led 
to  love  the  truth  and  to  search  for  it  with  all  his  soul. 

The  object  of  an  examination  is  to  find  out  how  much  the 
pupil  knows  how  well  he  can  use  his  mental  powers,  in  short  what 
progress  he  is  making  in  his  educational  work. 

A true  recitation  is  in  no  sense  an  examination;  in  fact,  it  is 
so  different  from  it  that  the  two  cannot  be  united  in  one  exercise. 
The  teacher  who  understands  his  business  will  be  careful  not  to 
mix  the  two,  and  so  cause  confusion  and  discouragement. 

The  importance  of  having  a well-defined  purpose  is  evident  if 
we  consider  that  where  there  is  no  aim  there  can  be  no  plan. 
Where  there  is  a plan — even  if  the  work  is  only  manual — there  are 
neatness,  regularity,  and  dispatch.  More  is  always  done,  and 
better  done,  with  a plan  than  without  one.  Without  a plan  in 
school  work,  considered  in  relation  to  what  has  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  entire  school  life  of  the  child,  there  come  to  be  waste  of 
time,  misdirected  energies,  useless  repetitions,  and  round- 
about ways. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  County  Superintendents  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  teachers  were  urged  to  attend  the  National  Associa- 
tion at  Denver,  and  it  appears  that  quite  a large  number  will 
respond  to  the  call.  The  agent  of  the  U.  P.  Railroad  system 
explained  the  accommodations  to  be  offered  by  that  road,  saying  that 
trains  would  be  run  from  Ogden,  Salt  Lake,  and  Provo;  reaching 
Denver  in  twenty  hours.  Pulman  cars,  chair  cars,  and  tourists’ 
sleepers  together  with  all  necessary  accommodations  will  be  on 
each  train.  The  teachers  going  over  the  U.  P.  will  have  the 
choice  of  routes  returning.  After  this  explanation  a vote  was 
taken,  and  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  make  the  U.  P.  system 
the  official  route. 
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NATURE  STUDY  FOR  SPRING  MONTHS. 

BY  WALTER  M.  WOLFE,  B.  A. 

It  is  not  a decade  since  all  those  branches  of  science  which  are 
today  grouped  under  the  title  "Nature  study”  were  advocated 
solely  from  the  utilitarian  standpoint.  As  a factor  in  mental 
development  they  had  not  been  considered.  The  school  garden 
then  had  no  psychological  value.  It  was  in  the  eyes  of  many 
trustees  and  parents  a bit  of  aesthetic  foolishness  on  the  part  of  a 
lazy  teacher  who  might  have  employed  his  time  to  better  advantage 
in  multiplication  table  drill.  Even  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1885-6,  in  quoting  papers  read  before 
the  National  Educational  Association,  takes  no  broader  view  of 
the  studies  of  botany  and  geology  than  the  making  of  better 
farmers  out  of  country  students.  The  following  extract  from  an 
essay  recently  read  bv  Rev.  E.  P.  Powell  before  a farmers’  institute 
at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  fairly  presents  one  side  of  the  question: 

“And  here  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  American  education 
was  never  intended  for  the  agriculturist.  It  grew  out  of  European 
education  and  took  its  shape  from  old  mediaeval  notions.  It  put 
geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic  to  the  front,  just  as  a little 
higher  up  it  placed  Latin,  Greek,  and  rhetoric.  Now  on  the  land 
we  have  to  deal  with  something  those  studies  do  not  touch.  We 
are  consumed  with  bugs  and  blights  and  droughts;  we  deal  with 
trees  and  plants,  with  flowers  and  fruits  and  vegetable  life  in 
general,  with  animals  and  soils,  with  rocks  and  water  courses. 
What  we  want  taught  to  our  children  is  not  the  geography  of  India 
or  even  Indiana;  but  a knowledge  of  the  things  under  their  feet  and 
all  about  them. 

"They  should  begin  with  geology,  a knowledge  of  the  soils; 
and  chemistry,  a knowledge  of  waters  and  minerals.  Entomology, 
botany  and  zoology  are  farm  studies,  and  if  our  young  folks  can 
have  these  they  can  get  not  only  a living  off  the  land,  but  will  be 
so  much  at  home  on  the  soil  that  you  cannot  induce  them  to  leave 
it.  This  will  come.  We  shall  see  our  common  schools  readjusted 
so  they  will  stand  in  gardens,  and  half  of  each  day  will  be  given  to 
the  study  of  things  and  the  other  half  to  books.” 

The  lecturer  is  right  when  he  remarks  that  American  education 
was  never  intended  for  the  agriculturist.  Neither  was  it  intended 
for  the  merchant,  nor  for  the  surveyor.  It  is  intended  for  the 
development  of  the  man  and  woman,  not  for  mere  training  in  this 
line  or  in  that.  Child  development  is  no  longer  a physical  but  a 
psychological  problem,  and  nature  study  is  a means  in  the  develop- 
ing process. 

The  second  subject  for  our  consideration  is  birds.  Just  as  the 
suggestion  of  bird  study  came  naturally,  so  the  sparrow  flying 
through  the  school  window,  the  nest  under  the  eves,  or  the  first 
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song  in  the  leafless  trees  introduces  another  chapter  in  observation 
work.  Talks  on  migration  are  most  interesting  and  important  aids 
to  geography  study.  Habit  and  home-making  will  afford  opportunity 
for  original  research.  Adaptation  for  special  purpose  (the  wood- 
pecker’s toes  and  tongue,  et  a/.)  opens  the  field  of  instinct  and 
environment  and  affords  the  child  opportunity  to  reason  as  well  as 
to  observe. 

There  is  something  in  the  study  of  birds  that  develops  the 
altruistic  emotions.  The  child  who  learns  to  love  birds  is  never 
guilty  of  stoning  them  or  of  robbing  nests.  It  naturally  follows 
that  he  is  kind  to  associates  and  polite  to  his  elders.  And  while 
we  are  on  this  subject  I want  to  speak  a word  about  dissection. 
In  advanced  classes  in  zoology,  biology,  and  physiology  vivisection 
may  be,  and  without  doubt  is,  legitimate,  but  in  a primary  school  I 
would  never  vivisect  nor  would  I have  the  teacher  kill  a butterfly, 
much  less  a bird,  in  the  presence  of  the  pupil.  If  you  wish  to 
pluck  the  plumage  or  examine  the  digestive  organs,  kill  the  speci- 
men at  home  and  arouse  in  the  pupil  both  an  emotion  of  pity  and  a 
respect  for  the  sacredness  of  life,  before  one  step  is  taken  toward 
the  use  of  the  knife. 

The  literature  of  bird  life  is  vastly  greater  than  is  that  of 
either  buds  or  butterflies.  It  is  the  literature  of  both  the  poet 

and  the  artist.  In  addition  to  the  nature  classics  of  Burroughs, 

Thoreau  and  Muir,  that  should  be  in  every  teacher’s  library,  I 
want  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  following  charming  studies 
from  the  pen  of  Olive  Thorne  Miller:  “Bird  Ways,”  “In  Nesting 

Time,”  “Little  Brothers  of  the  Air,  “A  Bird-Lover  in  the  West.” 
Mr.  Bradford  Torrey  writes  in  a happy  and  sympathetic  strain,  and 
his  three  works,  “A  Rambler’s  Lease,"  "Birds  in  the  Bush,”  “The 
Foot-Path  Way,”  are  of  both  scientific  and  literary  value.  How- 
ever, if  I could  have  but  one  literary  classic  to  use  in  connection 

with  my  nature  study  it  would  be  Nos.  28  and  36  of  Houghton, 

Mifflin  & Company’s  Riverside  Literature  series.  These  are 
bound  together  in  cloth,  and  are  as  ornamental  on  the  table  as  they 
are  useful  on  the  desk. 

In  our  nature  study  we  do  not  look  at  the  anatomy  or  the 
physiology  of  the  bird,  any  more  than  we  consider  the  anatomy  of 
our  friend  and  next-door  neighbor  every  time  we  pass  him  on  the 
street.  We  know  each  species  by  its  voice,  the  flutter  of  its  wings, 
the  home  that  it  builds.  We  learn  that  one  dress  is  worn  during 
courtship,  another  when  October  winds  warn  of  the  southward  flight. 

Just  as  we  study  the  birds  so  we  study  the  bees,  the  butterflies, 
the  bugs,  and,  going  higher  in  the  scale,  all  the  animal  life  with 
which  we  are  surrounded.  In  this  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
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the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  its  surroundings,  its  adaptabil- 
ity to  environment  and  its  economic  province  in  the  realm  where 
nothing  is  useless  and  nothing  insignificant. 


PUSSY  WILLOWS. 


1.  See  the  pret  - ty  pus  - sy  wil-lows,  In  their  hous  - es  brown, 

2.  You  are  wel-come,  pus  - sy  wil-lows,  In  your  silv'  - ry  gown, 


All  the  win-ter  they’ve  been  sleep-ing  In  their  beds  of  down. 

For  your  smiling,  cheer  - ful  glanc-es,  Ban  - ish  winter’s  frown. 


Now  the  warm  spring  sun-shine  brightens  Earth,  and  sea,  and  skies, 

Hark!  I hear  a blue -bird  sing  - ing,  In  his  joyous  flight, 


Soft  - ly  call  - ing, “ Wake,  dear  pussies!  It  is  time  to  rise.’’ 
And  the  cro  - cus  - es  are  springing  Up  - ward  to  the  light. 




PUSSY  WILLOWS. 


Pretty  pussies  down  by  the  brook, 
Swinging  away  to  and  fro; 

On  the  bending  willow  boughs, 
Like  pussy  cats  all  in  a row. 

If  I put  you  down  by  the  fire, 

You  pussies  so  cunning  and  shy, 


I wonder  if  you'll  turn 
, Into  pussy  cats  by  and  by? 

“Ah  no!”  the  pussies  said, 

“We  couldn’t  and  we  wouldn’t  do  that; 
We  belong  to  fairy  folk, 

And  we  are  their  pussy  cats!’’ 

Selected. 


P USS  Y WILL  0 W DA  Y. 

During  the  Saturday  morning  walk  along  the  river,  Miss  M’s 
class  discovered  that  the  willows  had  put  out  their  gray  furry  buds 
from  the  brown  coverings,  and  were  swaying  lazily  to  and  fro  on  the 
bending  twigs.  Ready  hands  soon  gathered  a large  bunch,  for  the 
children  knew  well  that  Miss  M.  had  been  waiting  some  days  for 
the  willow  buds  to  be  brought  in.  Just  a few  days  before  she  had 
said:  “Children,  we  ought  to  have  some  pussy  willows  by  this 

time.  ” So  all  were  on  the  lookout  for  them  and  felt  sure  that  the 
day  Miss  M.  had  for  the  pussy  willows  would  be  of  more  than 
usual  interest  and  pleasure. 

Early  Monday  morning  Miss  M.  had  a pretty  drawing  of  the 
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willow  buds  in  one  corner  of  the  blackboard,  and  on  the  opposite 
board  was  a bunch  of  twigs,  with  veritable  little  pussy-cats  climb- 
ing up  the  stems,  tails,  ears  and  paws  complete,  as  if  the  furry 
little  buds  had  turned  into  kittens  in  some  mysterious  way.  Such 
funny  little  pussies  too!  Thoughtful,  grave,  gay,  sleepy,  mis- 
chievous, just  ready  to  spring  from  their  slender  perch  on  some 
imaginary  prejq  and  yet  just  enough  like  pussy  willows  to  be  rec- 
ognized directly  by  the  bright-eyed  class  of  seven  year  olds  assem- 
bled in  Miss  M’s  sunny  room.  The  pussy  willows  from  the  river 
bank  were  in  a tall,  brown  jar  on  the  table,  and  after  opening 
exercises,  each  child  was  given  a branch  with  several  $oft  buds  on 
it  and  a nice  sheet  of  paper,  and  were  told  to  put  on  the  paper  just 
what  they  could  see  on  their  twig.  Each  one  was  busy  at  once 
making  a drawing  of  their  particular  twig  and  buds.  After  the 
drawings  were  completed  Miss  M.  collected  them,  that  she  might 
select  some  of  the  best  to  be  colored  at  a subsequent  lesson.  For 
it  was  a rule  in  her  school  that  no  drawings  could  be  colored  that 
were  not  carefully  and  thoughtfully  done. 

Then  the  children  all  told  of  something  they  could  see  or  knew 
of  the  willow  twigs  they  held,  and  some  of  the  good  statements 
were  written  the  blackboard  for  a reading  lesson  later  in  the  day. 
One  told  of  the  way  the  buds  grew  on  the  stem,  another  of  the 
color  and  the  hard  brown  coverings  of  the  buds  that  protected  them 
all  the  cold  winter.  And  another  discovered  that  these  were 
not  like  the  buds  of  the  horse-chestnut  tree  they  had  ex- 
amined a few  days  before.  By  looking  closely,  the  children  were 
able  to  see  the  faint,  yellow  tinge  underneath  the  grey,  furry  cover- 
ing and  discovered  that  they  were  looking  at  flower  buds.  When 
the  children  had  finished  their  talk,  Miss  M.  had  a little  story  for 
them,  that  she  said  would  be  reproduced  for  a reading  lesson,  and 
she  told  them  the  story  of  Pussy  Willow’s  Hood,  which  she  had 
found  in  Miss  Pratt’s  "Little  Flower  Folks.” 

All  winter  Pussy  Willow  had  been  shut  up  in  her  house  by 
the  brook,  but  one  bright  spring  morning  she  opened  the  door  and 
stepped  out. 

None  of  the  flowers  were  up  yet;  the  brook,  the  birds,  the 
buds  and  a few  grass  blades  were  the  only  friends  she  saw. 

"Why,  whom  have  we  here?”  asked  the  Brook  in  surprise. 
"Mistress  Pussy  Willow,  as  I live.  Good  morning,  Pussy,  you 
are  up  bright  and  early,  but  why  do  you  wear  that  fur  hood? 
Summer  is  coming  and  every  day  grows  warmer!” 

"Oh,  Mother  Nature  told  me  to  keep  it  on,  lest  I get  a tooth- 
ache. ” 

Everybody  was  glad  to  see  Pussy.  They  all  had  something  to 
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say  to  her,  but  they  were  all  curious  to  know  why  she  had  on  that 
fur  hood.  Poor  Pussy!  She  was  tempted  to  take  it  off,  they  all 
said  so  much  about  it;  but  she  didn’t. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Mr.  Robin  whispered  some  sly  things 
to  Pussy’s  friends,  and  the  next  morning  when  Pussy  came  out, 
the  birds,  the  buds,  the  grass  and  the  brook  began  to  shout, 
“Bald  head,  bald  head,  Pussy  Willow  has  to  wear  a wig  because 
she  has  no  hair.  Pussy  Willow  is  a cheat.” 

Pussy  felt  very  badly  but  all  she  said  was,  “Wait  and  see.” 
One  morning  after  this,  every  one  had  a surprise.  There  was 
Pussy  Willow  with  no  fur  hood  on  her  head,  but  bright,  golden 
curls  dancing  up  and  down  in  the  breeze. 

"Pussy  is  not  a bald  head.  She  has  long,  golden  curls,”  cried 
all  her  friends,  and  mischief-making  Mr.  Robin  went  and  hid  his 
head  for  shame 

The  story  finished,  Miss  M.  had  the  language  class,  copy  and 
learn  the  Pussy  Willow  poem  she  had  written  on  the  blackboard; 
the  arithmetic  class  had  Pussy  Willow  problems  and  the  geography 
class  told  the  story  of  the  river  where  the  willows  grew. 

"Pussy  Willow  day  is  the  nicest  day  we  have  had  this  spring,” 
said  Mollie  as  she  bade  her  teacher  good  night. 


LITERARY  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

{MABEL  THURMAN,  CLASS  OF  ’95. 

In  considering  this  subject  we  must  not  only  trace  the  education 
of  woman  through  the  long  centuries  of  the  past,  but  we  must  like- 
wise trace  the  advancement  in  the  civilization  of  all  humanity. 
For  just  in  proportion  as  woman  has  been  allowed  to  assert  her 
individuality,  and  show  that  she  possesses  the  same  capacities  as 
man,  in  such  a ratio  has  education  been  made  universal,  thus 
raising  the  standard  of  society  and  advancing  civilization. 

What  a strange  and  inconsistent  idea  it  was  that  once  found 
abode  in  the  minds  of  mankind  that  only  one  half  of  society  should 
receive  the  benefits  of  education1  And  what  is  so  extremely  incon- 
sistent about  it  is  that  “man”  should  be  the  portion  so  highly 
favored.  Why  should  woman,  who  is  naturally  so  weak  and  need- 
ful of  development,  be  deprived,  while  man,  stronger  and  more 
vigorous,  should  have  opened  before  him  every  channel  for  develop- 
ment and  instruction? 

What  an  inferior  position  throughout  all  ages  woman  has 
occupied!  There  have  been  but  few  exceptions,  which  we  read  of 
in  either  profane  or  sacred  history.  For  example,  Vashti,  Queen 
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Esther,  and  Hypatia  appear  as  bright  stars  in  the  darkened  firma- 
ment of  those  early  ages  when  woman’s  sphere  was  one  of 
obscurity,  ignorance,  and  passive  obedience  to  the  tyrannical 
mandates  of  man. 

First  let  us  consider  the  position  which  she  occupied  in  the  ancient 
civilization  of  the  orient.  If  she  happaned  to  be  beautiful  she  was 
a splendid  article  of  merchandise.  Even  if  she  were  not  beautiful, 
but  strong  and  robust  and  able  to  perform  hard  labor,  the  price 
was  not  so  bad.  But  alas!  if  she  were  neither  beautiful  nor  robust 
her  plight  was  indeed  pitiable.  Of  what  did  her  education  consist? 
If  it  were  the  will  of  her  lord  and  master  she  would  learn  to  sing 
and  dance;  but  her  accomplishments  were  all  simply  the  result  of 
his  caprice.  To  minister  to  his  selfish  wants  was  her  life’s  labor. 
As  a daughter  of  the  poor,  her  employment  was  menial  and  servile; 
as  a daughter  of  the  rich,  her  position  was  only  another  phase  of 
slavery. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  condition  was  somewhat  better.  Here 
woman  was  the  mother,  not  in  the  sense  of  motherhood  in  India, 
China,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  but  in  its  true  sense — the  helpmeet  and 
honored  wife,  a respected  member  of  society,  the  trainer  of  her 
children.  Was  it  not  a divine  command  that  the  mothers  of  Israel 
should  be  the  preceptors  of  their  sons  and  daughters?  What  a 
sweet  and  touching  picture  is  presented  in  a Jewish  home1  The 
mother,  seated  upon  the  housetop,  with  her  children  round  her 
knee  looking  up  into  her  face,  while  she  tells  them  the  stories  of 
their  father,  or  reads  to  them  from  the  “Talmud!” 

What  is  the  womanhood  of  Greece?  Only  generations  of  the 
purest  culture  could  produce  such  beauty  of  form  and  feature, 
such  grace,  such  exquisite  song  and  poetry  as  we  read  of  in  the 
Grecian  woman.  The  great  Solon  said  that  the  "music  of  the 
spheres”  was  not  more  divine  than  the  voice  of  Sappho. 

Plato  in  his  “Republic"  makes  more  generous  provision  for 
the  education  of  woman  than  had  ever  previous  to  that  time  been 
conceived  of.  Since  she  was  of  equal  importance  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  state,  she  should  be  developed  physically  and 
intellectually.  But  this  idea  of  Plato’s  concerning  woman  fails 
to  excite  our  highest  admiration.  True  he  allows  her  equal 
advantages  with  man,  but  her  ideas,  her  actions,  her  occupa- 
tions, and  her  emotions  must  be  the  same  as  man’s.  Thus  would 
he  stifle  those  finer  and  more  tender  sensibilities  which  make  her 
most  charming  as  a woman.  But  then  his  scheme  was  simply 
ideal  after  all.  We  ought  indeed  to  be  grateful  that  it  was  so,  else 
today  we  could  not  look  upon  the  Grecian  woman  as  the  type 
of  ideal  grace  and  beauty.  But  even  here  her  position  was  servile. 
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True,  she  was  more  accomplished,  more  highly  cultured  than  the 
women  of  other  nations,  but  was  not  the  Grecian  himself  more 
accomplished,  more  highly  cultured  than  other  men?  Possessing 
such  aesthetic  tendencies,  it  would  certainly  be  out  of  keeping 
with  her  nature  should  the  Grecian  woman  be  as  other  women. 
In  beautiful  Greece  then  her  culture  was  likewise  simply  the  result 
of  man’s  caprice. 

There  was  a difference  between  the  Athenian  and  the  Spartan 
ideal  woman.  In  Sparta  it  was  not  the  goddess  of  beauty,  poetry, 
and  music,  but  the  patriot,  the  woman  who  in  the  one  absorbing 
thought,  my  country,  could  forget  all  other  affections  and  emotions; 
who  could  say  joyfully  to  her  sons,  "Go,  fight,  and  if  need  be, 
die  for  your  country,  as  did  the  Spartan  sons  at  Ther- 
mopylae. ” 

In  Rome  what  was  the  status  of  woman?  When  mothers  had 
the  training  of  their  sons,  when  wives  were  the  companions  of 
their  husbands,  when  the  home  affections  were  held  sacred,  then 
Rome  was  prosperous,  pure,  patriotic.  But  when  luxury  succeeded 
simple  prosperity;  when  mothers  forgot  their  duties  to  their 
children  and  entrusted  them  to  the  care  of  slaves;  when  her  own 
education  was  neglected  and  her  individuality  as  a member  of 
society  lost  in  blind  submission  to  vice — then  the  great  empire 
fell.  When  Rome  Could  boast  of  her  Cornelias,  she  could  like- 
wise boast  of  her  Gracchi;  but  when  a Nero  personified  her 
patriotism,  her  mothers  had  long  ceased  to  consider  children  their 
most  precious  jewels. 

Among  the  early  Christians  the  ideal  of  woman  was  again 
changed.  She  no  longer  received  that  education  which  fitted  her  to 
be  an  ornament  and  a toy  of  the  earth,  but  such  an  education  as 
would,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  early  fathers,  prepare  her  to 
be  the  bride  of  heaven.  No  longer  the  worldly  woman,  accom- 
plished and  aesthetic,  but  the  secluded  nun,  ignorant  and  ascetic. 
To  despise  everything  earthly,  and  live  a life  of  devotion,  to  read 
the  Bible,  her  only  accomplishment — such  was  the  type  of  early 
Christian  womanhood.  Saint  Jerome  in  his  treatise  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Girls,  not  only  proscribes  music,  letters,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  but  even  goes  so  far  as  to  condemn  the  most  honorable 
sentiments  of  the  heart.  "The  heart  is  human  also,  and  every- 
thing human  is  full  of  danger  and  must  be  subdued.  Do  not 
allow  Paula  to  feel  more  affection  for  one  companion  than  for  another, 
and  to  such  an  one  do  not  allow  her  to  speak  in  an  undertone.” 
Such  is  his  advice  as  given  to  the  mother  of  his  pupil. 

Such  asceticism,  however,  was  too  rigid  to  last  forever,  and 
even  so  early  as  Saint  Basil’s  day  a more  liberal  spirit  began  to  creep 
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into  the  education  of  both  sexes.  Some  few  of  the  classics  are 
recommended,  and  even  music  is  not  so  despised.  Further  along 
in  the  middle  ages  the  condition  is  gradually  improving,  and  in 
800  A.  D.,  with  the  first  Renaissance  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  is,  that  not  only  the  sons  of  Charlemagne,  but  his  daugh- 
ters as  well,  are  permitted  to  attend  the  Palace  School  and  receive 
instructions  from  the  great  Alcuin.  This  condition,  however,  is 
only  among  the  nobility.  The  peasant  woman  still  continues  in 
her  servile  position. 

How  different  is  the  position  occupied  by  the  lady  of  the 
castle!  In  the  days  of  chivalry  how  exalted  is  her  position! 
Truly  “the  knight’s  best  boast  was  but  to  wear  a lock  of  his  fair 
lady’s  hair.”  Then  she  was  almost  worshiped,  not  because  she 
was  deemed  the  equal  of  man  intellectually,  but  because  those 
were  the  days  of  chivalry.  It  was  the  cavelier’s  pleasure  to  see 
his  lady  accomplished  in  all  the  feminine  arts.  This,  at  least,  is 
one  step  farther  in  the  education  of  woman,  one  step  farther  in 
the  advancement  of  civilization. 

With  Erasmus,  who  marks  the  transition  from  the  humanistic 
to  the  realistic  idea,  female  education  makes  a great  stride.  Da 
the  women  of  modern  times  appreciate  this  first  great  innovator’s 
work?  Do  they  realize  that  to  Erasmus  they  owe  their  eternal 
gratitude?  Has  a monument  been  erected  to  his  memory  proclaim- 
ing him  the  emancipator  of  one  half  of  society?  This  was  truly 
his  great  mission.  All  honor  to  Erasmus,  the  first  educator  of 
modern  times  to  grant  women  the  privilege  of  equal  instruction 
with  men,  the  first  to  fully  realize  and  express  the  true  relation- 
ship of  the  mother  to  the  early  education  of  the  child! 

Montaigne  is  perhaps  the  only  educator  of  eminence  who  held 
women  in  utter  contempt.  He  would  “keep  her  in  ignorance,  on 
the  pretext  that  culture  would  mar  her  natural  charms.”  And, 
strange  to  say,  this  most  erroneous  idea  was  not  entertained  by 
Montaigne  alone.  Sadly  must  it  be  confessed  that  until  very 
recent  times  it  has  had  a great  share  in  corrupting  the  minds  of 
society  regarding  female  education. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  much  of  which  we  may  be 
justly  proud.  The  greatest  minds  in  all  ages,  the  boldest  innova- 
tors in  education,  philosophers  of  the  highest  type,  and  the  great 
reformers  have  ever  recognized  this  idea,  that  woman  forms  the 
one  half  of  society,  and  that  the  whole  cannot.be  harmoniously 
developed  unless  both  parts  realize  equal  advantages. 

With  Comenius  this  idea  was  held  as  most  important.  One 
of  his  fundamental  principles  relates  to  this  very  subject:  “Since 

the  end  of  education  is  individual  development,  both  sexes  should 
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receive  equal  instruction.”  And  woman  has  certainly  never  had 
a greater  champion  than  Fenelon.  He,  perhaps,  expresses  himself 
on  this  subject  more  strongly  than  any  other.  He  even  gives  to 
her  the  preference,  since  ‘‘she  is  weaker  and  more  needful  of 
development.  ” 

Until  the  seventeenth  century  woman  had  onl)  proven  her 
ability  to  receive  instruction,  but  now  she  appears  upon  the  great 
scene  as  an  educator  herself.  It  is  said  that  a great  man  is 
known  by  his  disciples.  Madam  de  Maintenon  and  Madam  de 
Levigne  were  truly  the  disciples  of  Fenelon.  They  in  turn  had 
their  disciples,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  other  nations  of 
Europe.  When,  since  the  days  of  Sappho  and  her  train,  had  the 
intellects  of  women  been  so  brilliant,  so  dazzling  as  in  the 
first  period  of  the  school  of  Saint  Cyr?  Strange  it  is,  but  the 
path  of  pedagogy  is  ever  zig-zag.  Thus  in  the  education  of  women 
the  one  extreme  must  follow  the  other.  The  pious,  dull,  patient, 
submissive  housewife  was  succeeded  by  the  fascinating,  entertain- 
ing, witty  and  irreligious  lady  of  the  court. 

Must  we  not  recognize  in  Madam  de  Maintenon,  the  psycholo- 
gist? Only  from  a profound  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and 
of  woman’s  nature  in  particular,  could  the  great  change  which  was 
wrought  at  Saint  Cyr  have  been  accomplished.  In  her  second 
period  the  happy  medium  was  reached.  Although  this  period  is 
noted  less  for  its  brilliancy,  there  is  an  influence  around  it  less 
superficial,  more  serious  and  profound. 

Through  “Leonard  and  Gertrude"  Pestalozzi  became  a teacher 
to  all  people.  “Gertrude”  the  central  and  ideal  figure,  is  the 
mother  who  trains  her  children.  Thus  would  Pestalozzi  place  the 
instruction  and  education  of  the  people  in  the  hands  of  mothers. 

A comparison  of  woman’s  intellect  with  that  of  man’s  has 
been  a subject  of  frequent  discussion.  Is  it  inferior?  Some  have 
arrived  at  a conclusion  that  it  is  so.  True,  there  is  a difference. 
But  can  this  difference  be  called  “inferiority?”  With  what  perfect 
justness  has  Madam  de  Remusat  described  the  feminine  mind! 
“Endowed  with  a quick  intelligence  we  hear  promptly,  we  even 
divine  and  see  just  as  well  as  men;  but  too  easily  moved  to 
remain  impartial,  too  mobile  to  be  profound,  perceiving  is  easier 
for  us  than  observing.  Prolonged  attention  wearies  us;  we  are, 
in  short,  more  mild  than  patient.  More  sensitive,  and  more 
devoted  than  men,  our  very  faults  are  the  outgrowths  of  our 
conditions.  ” 

Her  reflections  are  even  of  a philosophical  character.  Her 
chapters  on  conscience  as  a moral  rule  are  worthy  of  note.  With 
this  lady  other  women  educators  of  the  eighteenth  century  should 
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be  mentioned  as  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Hamilton,  Madam  de 
Genies,  and  Madam  Pape  Carpentier. 

What  is  the  condition  of  woman  in  our  own  century?  But 
first,  what  is  the  condition  of  civilization  in  general?  Where  are 
our  heioes,  educators,  philosophers?  The  nations  are  composed 
of  them.  Never  before  has  there  existed  such  a glorious  civiliza- 
tion. Never  before  has  woman  been  held  in  such  esteem.  Every 
science  and  every  art  is  open  for  her  investigation.  As  doctors, 
lawyers,  divines,  architects — in  almost  every  vocation  of  life  is 
she  to  be  found.  What  surprise,  perhaps  regret,  would  illumine 
the  faces  of  the  fathers  of  two  centuries  ago  could  they  but  see  the 
brilliant,  independent  woman  who  has  evolved  from  the  quiet, 
unassuming  housewife  of  their  acquaintance! 

With  what  sarcasm  does  Herbert  Spencer  speak  of  the  mother 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  child’s  mind,  who  does  not  under- 
stand its  capacities  and  their  order  of  development1  She  should 
likewise  understand  the  child’s  physical  needs  and  the  best 
method  for  supplying  them.  Thus,  before  she  is  worthy  to  become 
a mother,  she  should  be  a psychologist,  a physiologist. 

Even  in  our  own  state  this  subject  of  the  rights  of 
woman  is  being  greatly  agitated.  What  will  the  result  be? 
Her  educational  rights  she  has  already  received.  She  has  certainly 
proven  herself  worthy  of  them.  Will  her  political  rights  be 
granted?  Madam  de  Remusat  has  said  that  the  destiny  of  woman 
is  comprised  in  these  two  terms — the  mother  of  a citizen.  If 
indeed  this  be  true,  should  she  not  receive  the  franchise?  For  in 
the  application  of  her  political  knowledge  she  would  be  more 
capable  to  teach  and  instruct  those  future  citizens  entrusted  to 
her  care. 

But  aside  from  her  rights  and  duties  as  a mother,  should  she 
not  from  her  own  merit  and  worthiness  be  entitled  to  the  right  of 
suffrage?  Is  she  not  of  as  great  importance  to  her  country  as 
man?  Is  she  not  as  much  a member  of  society  as  man?  Will  not 
her  advancement  in  every  direction  ensure  a more  rapid  advance- 
ment of  the  race? 


♦ 

Teacher:  " Johnnie  where  is  the  north  pole?"  Johnnie:  "I  don’t 
know.”  Teacher:  "Don’t  know  where  the  north  pole  is?”  Jonnie: 
When  Doctor  Kane  and  Franklin  and  Greely  hunted  for  it  and 
couldn’t  find  it,  how  am  I to  know  where  it  is?” 

Many  a man  who  is  a good  shot  in  this  world  wishes  to  miss 
fire  in  the  next. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

The  Harvard  Faculty  have  decided  that  as  an  intercollegiate  game  foot-ball  shall  be 
kicked  out. 

Supt.  Millspaugh.  of  Salt  Lake  City,  lately  attended  the  Convention  of  Superintendents 
at  Cleveland.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Salt  Lake  City  he  delivered  an  address 
upon  the  different  schools  and  school-work  that  had  come  under  his  observation  during  his 
recent  visit  in  the  east. 

A young  schoolmaster  of  Illinois  is  suing  a fair  but  fickle  maiden  for  $10,000  damages 
which  he  claims  his  heart  has  suffered  on  her  account.  We  wouldn’t  give  ten  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  his  chances.  Women  have  some  rights  which  no  jury  in  the  world  could  deny  them 
and  one  which  they  hold  most  dear  and  which  they  do  not  propose  to  surrender  is  the  right  to 
change  their  minds. 

The  Ohio  Teacher  says:  “We  often  send  out  a hundred  statements  to  subscribers  (of 

amount  due)  and  never  hear  from  more  than  ten  or  a dozen  of  them!’’  Are  these  the  persons 
upon  whom  the  world  relies  for  bringing  up  the  children  that  honesty  may  abound?  Such  per- 
sons (as  don't  reply ) are  not  even  honest  citizens,  much  less  decent  teachers!  The  teacher 
should  be  the  justest  person  in  the  world  towards  his  educational  paper. 

In  one  of  the  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory  a public  school  meeting  was 
called  to  consider  the  advisability  of  taxing  the  community  for  more  and  better  furniture  for 
their  school-houses ; but  so  little  interest  was  taken  that  there  were  scarcely  enough  persons 
present  to  hold  meeting.  People  seem  slow  in  realizing  the  necessity  of  well  furnishing  their 
schoolrooms.  If  they  knew  how  much  the  progress  of  their  children  depends  upon  the  equip- 
ment of  the  school  and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  good  teachers,  we  feel  sure  they  would  be 
more  exercised  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools  of  their  distr  icts. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  qualified  to  make  scholars,  but  quite  another  to  be  qualified  to  make 
men.  Prof.  James  of  Philadelphia,  recently  said  that  most  of  the  teaching  in  our  higher  schools 
is  of  an  exceedingly  low  grade;  in  other  words,  these  schools  are  graduating  scholars,  but  not 
educating  men.  He  also  says  that  he  remembers  distinctly  the  sensation  of  disappointment^ 
almost  of  disgust,  which  he  experienced  on  entering  Harvard  College,  to  find  that  the  average 
instructor  and  professor  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  was  so  decidedly  inferior  in  teaching 
ability  to  the  masters  whom  he  had  known  in  the  preparatory  school.  This  means  that  teaching 
in  the  lower  schools  is  averaging  better  than  teaching  in  higher  schools.  A great  deal  has  been 
done  during  the  past  twenty  years  for  the  education  of  primary  and  intermediate  teachers,  but 
almost  nothing  for  the  training  of  college  and  theological  professors.  Reform  in  this  instance 
is  slowly  coming  from  below  above,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  the  primary  teachers  should 
yet  convert  the  college  tutors.  The  Teachers'  Institute. 


BRIGHAM  YOUNG  ACADEMY. 

The  class  of  1900  is  in  a prosperous  condition.  There  seems  to  be  a growing  feeling 
among  its  members  for  all  to  continue  in  school  until  graduation. 

1st.  Gentleman — Well,  friend,  did  you  enjoy  the  play  last  evening? 

2nd.  Gentleman — No,  there  was  a lady  sitting  behind  me  who  had  seen  it  before. 

The  president  of  the  Class  of ’96,  says  the  class  is  in  good  condition,  though  they  feel  the 
loss  of  their  vice-president,  Mr.  Earnest  Cornwall,  who  has  discontinued  school. 
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On  entering  room  X a few  days  ago  a teacher  of  Geometry  saw  placed  artistically  upon 
the  black-board.  “What  is  Geometry  ? It  is  the  science  of  telling  the  truth  under  difficulties." 

We  regret  to  see  so  many  of  the  students  dropping  out  of  school,  but  are  pleased  to’  note 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  leave  early  this  year  that  they  may  join  us  again  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  school  year. 

Hon.  J.  W.  N.  Whitecotton  lectured  before  the  Polysophical  Society  Friday  evening 
March  22nd,  on  “The  Problem  of  Life."  The  lecture  was  a very  interesting  and  instructive  one 
and  was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention. 

One  of  the  books  received  at  the  Book  Concert,  Saturday  evening,  March  30,  was  a 
text  book  of  English  Literature  which  is  15b  years  old.  The  Academy  realized  from  the  con- 
cert 130  choice  volumes  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects. 

The  male  students  of  the  academy  turned  out  in  mass,  assisted  by  the  good  people  of 
Provo,  Saturday,  March  23rd,  to  fix  up  the  grounds  preparatory  to  planting  lawns.  Though 
not  completed,  the  work  that  has  been  done  adds  largely  to  the  appearance  of  the  campus. 
While  the  sterner  sex  were  out  blistering  their  “lily  white  hands"  and  getting  color  in  their 
cheeks,  the  lady  students  were  busily  engaged  preparing  a feast  in  the  Academy  halls.  The 
affair  was  an  entire  success.  That's  right,  fellow  students!  Let  us  keep  up  the  good  work 
until  the  grounds  will  be  a credit  to  our  school  and  we  can  look  with  greater  pride  upon  our 
Alma  Mater. 

How  little  we  dream  of  the  doom  that  awaits  us  upon  entering  the  Academy!  A few  short 
months  ago  these  two  young  people,  Mr.  T.  J.  Yates  and  Miss  Lydia  Horne,  entered  the 
Academy  intending  to  do  a year's  hard  study ; but  they  thought  their  burdens  too  heavy  to 
carry  alone,  so  Mr.  Yates  put  his  scientific  head  to  work  and  solved  the  problem  that,  union  of 
power  is  economy  of  strength.  Miss  Horne,  always  willing  to  concede  to  truth,  accepted  his 
(Mr.  Yates’)  proposition.  They  were  married  March  20  last,  in  Salt  Lake  City.  We  wish  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Yates  all  the  joy  and  happiness  they  can  desire. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Rydalch,  of  the  Brigham  Young  Academy,  has  been  delivering  a series  of 
popular  Sunday  evening  lectures  in  Springville,  which  are  evidently  appreciated,  judging  by  this 
clipping  from  the  Spingville  Independent.  “The  lecture  by  Prof.  Rydalch  in  the  Meeting 
House,  Sunday  evening,  on  the  subject,  'Re’igion  and  Science,'  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
addresses  given  this  winter.  The  Professor  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  listeners,  that  the 
sciences  of  botany,  geology  and  astronomy,  gave  certain  and  undeniable  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  a Supreme  being,  and  of  a spiritual  sphere,  removed  beyond  our  present  state  of  action. 
The  building  was  filled  with  attentive  listeners,  and  we  believe  the  lecture  could  be  repeated 
with  a crowded  house  to  greet  Mr.  Rydalch.’’ 

To  the  Journal  of  Pedagogy: 

I have  read  with  much  interest  the  arlicles  published  in  each  issue  of  the  JOURNAL. 
They  are  filled  with  thought  and  timely  suggestions  for  the  progressive  teacher.  1 aking  its 
infancy  as  a criterion,  I am  safe  in  predicting  for  the  Journal  OF  PEDAGOGY  a bright  and 
useful  future  and  in  saying  that  it  will  soon  take  a place  alongside  the  best  publications  in  our 
land.  It  deserves  the  unqualified  support  of  every  Utah  teacher. 

Very  truly, 

D.  H.  Christensen, 

Supt.  Public  School,  Utah  Co. 

I have  received  your  recent  circular  in  reference  to  the  Journal  OF  Pedagogy,  and 
shall  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  teachers  to  it.  I think  it  does  you  and 
Utah  credit.  Respectfully, 

J.  F.  Millspaugh, 

Supt.  Public  Schools,  Salt  Lake  City. 

I have  looked  carefully  over  your  copies  of  the  JOURNAL  and  find  them  interesting  and 
profitable.  They  will  certainly  prove  helplul  to  teachers  who  read  them  caiefully  and  intelli- 
gently. Respectfully, 

R.  S.  Page. 
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To  the  Journal  of  Pedagogy: 

I have  carefully  examined  the  JOURNAL  OF  PEDAGOGY  and  am  pleased  with  the  spirit 
of  it  and  with  the  matter  therein  contained.  I shall  present  the  matter  at  our  next  Teacher’s 
Institute,  and  recommend  the  sustaining  of  a home  product  in  our  line.  I am 

Truly  yours, 

Samuel  Oldham, 

Supt.  Schools,  Cache  Co. 
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FROM  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Sophomores  in  shopwork  are  now  engaged  in  pattern-making.  Last  term  they  had 
machine  work  in  metal. 

The  Freshman  class  in  ironwork  has  just  finished  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  iron.  Twenty- 
four  power-blast  forges  have  been  running  two  shifts  daily  for  eleven  weeks.  All  the  ordinary 
operations  of  blacksmithing  have  been  learned;  and  piles  of  tools,  chains  and  ornaments  of  iron 
now  bear  witness  to  the  skill  of  the  workers  in  iron.  Bench-work  in  wood  will  be  resumed  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

President  Paul  and  Professors  Mills,  Richman,  and  Linfield,  have  been  busy  for  a month 
past  in  organizing  Agricultural  Societies  in  all  parts  of  this  county.  About  five  hundred 
farmers  have  already  joined.  The  three  professors  named,  are  practical  and  scientific  agri- 
culturists and  their  timely  lectures  on  cattle  feeding,  fruit  growing  and  dairying,  have  aroused 
interest  and  enthusiasm  throughout  the  entire  county. 

The  College  band,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Sweeten,  is  now  one  of  the  best 
bands  in  the  county.  The  band  serenaded  the  leading  houses  of  Logan  a few  days  ago,  and 
received  the  hearty  thanksand  compliments  of  many  of  our  foremost  citizens.  The  band  is  a 
great  aid  to  the  military  organization  and  Mr.  Sweeten  s work  is  much  appreciated  by  both 
students  and  teachers. 

The  last  military  ball  given  by  the  students  was  a very  successful  affair.  Numerous  unifoims 
give  a military  aspect  to  the  company,  and  several  of  the  young  ladies  were  somewhat  proud  to 
state  that  the  dresses  they  wore  were  the  workm  inship  of  their  own  hands,  made  in  the  dress- 
making class,  working  one  hour  a day,  under  Mrs.  MacEwan. 

Mrs.  MacEwan  has  retired  from  her  position  at  the  College.  She  was  a very  skillful 
teacher,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a true  lady.  She  has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Sarah 
Bowen  of  Logan,  a talented,  prepossessing  and  dignified  lady  of  much  ability  and  experience  in 
this  line  of  work. 

The  ladies  of  the  College  gave  a grand  ball  a short  time  since,  in  the  gymnasium,  which 
was  crowded  to  its  utmost  cap  rcity.  Many  people  from  Ogden  and  Brigham  City  were  present. 
The  Committee  cleared  Sfo,  which  will  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  additional  small  rifles  for 
ladies’ military  tactics.  Tne  exhibition  ot  tactics  given  during  the  ball  by  the  ladies’  military 
company  in  the  College  uniform  was  a creditable  piece  of  precise,  artistic  work,  and  called 
forth  thunders  of  applause. 

The  class  in  elementary  botany  begins  on  Tuesday,  March  19th,  and  will  continue  one 
term.  About  thirty  students  will  take  this  study,  which  includes  the  analysis  of  the  native  wild 
flowers  and  the  collection  of  a herbarium.  A special  feature  of  the  work  this  year  is  the  pre- 
paration of  natural  size  drawings  by  each  stifldent  showing  the  wood  branches,  leaves,  buds, 
flower  structure,  and  fruit  of  at  least  one  native  forest  tree.  The  class  is  under  Prof.  Richman, 
who  is  a practical  horticulturist  and  florist  as  well  as  botanist.  The  drawing  of  the  botanical 
plates  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Schaub,  an  artist  of  superior  ability.  For  this  part  of  the  work  the 
College  library  contains,  amt^ng  other  valuable  aids,  seven  large  volumes  on  the  Sylva  of  North 
America — the  finest  works  on  botany  ever  published,  costing  $25  per  volume.  Botany  will  be 
a leadii.g  study  in  the  college  in  the  future.  Advanced  courses  in  structural  and  economic 
botany  will  be  given,  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  horticulture. 
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The  class  in  Veterinary  Science,  has  just  finished  the  dissection  of  the  second  horse.  The 
veterinary  dissecting  rooms  nave  resembled  a butcher  shop  during  the  whole  winter;  now,  with 
the  fumes  of  carbolic  acid  and  other  disinfectants  they  are  like  a chemical  factory.  Prof. 
Twombly,  in  charge,  is  a practical  veterinarian. 

The  students  in  cooking  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term's  work,  presented  Mrs.  Cotey 
professor  of  Domestic  Arts,  a beautiful  silver  tray  lined  with  gold  and  in  the  shape  of  a double 
heart.  This  class  has  undertaken  and  completed  some  highly  scientific  work  this  year. 
Lunches  for  from  ten  to  thirty  guests  have  been  served  each  day,  at  a cost  of  fifteen  cents  per 
junch.  These  lunches  were  really  first-class  dinners,  perfect  in  appointment,  and  altogether 
satisfactory  in  the  delicacy  and  style  of  the  cooking  and  in  the  methods  of  serving.  Curiously 
enough,  these  fine  lunches  paid  for  themselves — a lesson  in  economy  to  all  homekeepers. 
Scientific  cooking  and  the  art  of  tasteful  serving  are  indeed  rare  accomplishments.  Indiges- 
tion is  the  cause  of  more  irreligion  and  misery  than  is  atheism  or  drunkenness.  As  Owen 
Meredith  says:  , 

vve  may  live  without  poetry,  music,  and  art; 

We  may  live  without  conscience  and  live  without  heart; 

We  may  live  without  friends,  we  may  live  without  books, 

But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks. 

He  may  live  without  books — what  is  knowledge  but  grieving? 

He  may  live  without  hope — what  is  hope  but  deceiving? 

He  may  live  without  love — what  is  passion  but  pining? 

But  where  is  the  man  that  can  iive  without  dining? 

Dr.  Brewer's  biologists  and  zoologists  are  greatly  taken  up  with  the  microscopic  examination 
of  living  bacteria.  They  cultivate  these  infinitesimal  creatures  in  broods  of  thousands  in  small  glass, 
tubes,  feeding  them  on  gelatin  and  beef  broth.  The  two  biological  laboratories  are  lined  with 
rows  of  tubes  containing  these  cultures,  innocent  enough  to  look  at,  but  containing  the  possi- 
bilities of  life  or  death  for  millions  of  the  human  family.  A recent  outbreak  of  a fatal  sickness 
among  the  hogs  at  Smithfield  has  been  investigated  by  the  students.  Some  blood  from  near 
the  heart  was  taken  from  one  dying  animal  and  cultivated  for  bacteria.  There  developed  in  a 
few  days  thousands  of  the  microscopic  bacilli  which  cause  the  fatal  disease  known  as  the  hog 
cholera — a plague  from  which  Utah  hog  raisers  thought  we  were  free.  The  presence  of  tuber- 
culosis and  fanders  in  Utah  animals  has  been  proved  in  the  same  way  by  Drs.  Brewer  & 
Twombly. 

The  newspapers  of  the  Territory  and  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  country  are  to  be  found 
in  the  reading  room.  Recently  by  exchange  of  the  publications  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
about  seventy-five  of  the  best  agricultural  papers  of  ihe  United  States  and  Europe,  have  been 
added  to  the  current  library,  making  it  the  best  library  on  agriculture  and  allied  sciences  in  the 
Western  region.  It  is  open  to  the  public.  The  publications  of  the  Experiment  Station  reach 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  every  continent  on  the  globe,  and  are  extensively  quoted  by  the 
leading  farm  journals.  These  publications  are  sent  free  to  any  person  requesting  them.  Every 
teacher  in  Utah  should  send  for  a copy  of  the  last  Report  so  as  to  know  what  the  Utah  Station 
is  doing.  Agriculture  will  soon  be  taught  in  the  western  and  common  schools.  Teachers  should 
keep  in  touch  with  this  greatest  of  all  sciences. 

The  class  in  mineralogy  has  just  finished  the  study  of  all  the  important  minerals  having 
in  their  composition  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  tin,  iron  or  mercury.  The  study  of  the  silicate, 
and  the  soil-forming  rocks  will  occupy  the  class  for  the  remainder  of  the  course.  The  recent 
rearrangement  and  cataloguing  of  the  mineral  collection  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  students.' 

The  members  of  the  class,  in  connection  with  the  regular  work  in  assaying,  have  made, 
during  the  last  three  weeks,  more  than  fifty  assays  of  samples  sent  to  the  college  from  all  parts 
of  the  territory,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Oregon.  A piece  of  quartzose  rock 
from  a Montana  prospect  assayed  $1,200.00  in  gold  and  75  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton. 
Another,  from  Beaver  County,  went  $[,045.00  in  gold  and  30  ounces  of  silver. 

The  mineralogical  laboratory  has  frequent  visits  from  practical  miners.  They  are  usually 
much  interested  in  the  simple  and  rapid  methods  used  by  the  srudents  to  determine  the  compo- 
sition of  minerals.  J.  D. 
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LE.SSO.XS  IN  PICTURES.* 

Raphael  Saba  was  much  given  to  meditation.  Why  men  and 
women  were  born:  Why  tney  could  so  swiftly  spring  up  and  have 

kindled  within  them  such  hopes  and  dreams,  only  in  a little  while 
to  fade  away  and  disappear,  were  problems  which  vexed  poor 
Saba  day  and  night,  year  after  year. 

At  last  he  reached  a point  where  he  could  no  longer  sleep 
except  by  calling  drowsy  mixtures  to  his  aid-  So  little  by  little  he 
began  to  use  hasheesh.  The  appetite  naturally  grew  upon  him  until 
the  extract  of  hemp  became  a necessity. 

One  night  he  took  the  potion,  as  usual,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  dreams. 

In  a little  while  a strange,  wonderful  light  began  to  warm 
his  room.  It  was  like  a composite  picture  of  a multitude  of  halos, 
so  soft  it  was,  so  filled  with  peace,  so  potent  it  was  to  take  aw'ay 
all  anxiety  and  care.  He  thought  as  he  watched  the  soft  radiance 
how  glad  he  was  that  he  had  not  fallen  asleep,  lest  he  w'ould  have 
missed  the  benign  light,  and  the  sensation  of  infinite  peace. 

But  while  watching  and  wondering,  the  light  increased  in 
splendor,  and  then  the  door,  which  he  had  safely  locked,  swung 
back  on  noiseless  hinges  and  a stranger  entered,  a stranger  of 
stately  mien  and  majestic  presence.  His  attire  was  not  like  any 
modern  attire.  He  wore  a helmet  with  visor  raised;  a robe  which 
wTas  between  the  toga  of  a Roman  and  the  flowing  vestments  of 
a Rabbi. 

Raphael  wondered  that  he  felt  no  fear,  no  apprehension,  noth- 
ing but  curiosity  and  admiration  and  the  sense  of  delicious  peace. 

The  stranger  carried  a large  roll  under  his  arm,  and,  nearing 
the  couch  on  which  Saba  was  reclining,  in  a voice  like  music  he 
said,  “All  blessings  upon  you  and  good  evening.” 

Raphael  returned  his  salutation  and,  rising,  swung  around  an 

* An  address  delivered  by  Hon.  C.  C.  Goodwin,  before  the  Polysophical  Society,  B.  Y. 
Academy,  Friday  evening.  April  19,  1895. 
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easy  chair  and  begged  the  in-comer  to  be  seated  The  stranger 
thanked  Saba,  and  added:  "If  I will  not  be  intruding  and  you  can 

spare  the  time,  I would  esteem  it  a great  pleasure  to  show  you 
some  old  pictures,  reproduced  by  a new  process,  that  I may  have 
your  criticism  of  them.  They  are  not  for  sale;  there  is  but  one 
way  through  which  they  may  be  obtained,  and  that  requires  much 
time;  so  I pray  you  do  not  suspect  me  of  having  any  mercenary 
designs  in  intruding  thus  upon  you.” 

So  saying,  the  stranger  turned  toward  the  light  and  Saba 
caught  a perfect  view  of  his  profile.  His  face  was  straight  and 
clear-cut,  like  the  face  of  a Grecian  statue.  From,  beneath  his 
helmet  long  locks  of  fair  hair  fell,  and  the  light  of  his  eye  was  like 
the  sheen  of  a star. 

Without  more  words  he  took  the  roll  from  under  his  arm  and 
began  to  unfold  it.  It  was  a scroll,  and  the  picture  painted  upon 
it  began  to  appear.  Saba’s  thought  was,  "Nothing  so  beautiful 
was  ever  before  seen.” 

There  was  a mighty  river  rolling  on  and  on;  the  banks  on  either 
side  were  green  with  an  almost  tropical  verdure;  strange  trees  grew 
here  and  there;  amid  their  branches  wonderfully  bright  plumaged 
birds  were  singing,  and  a voice  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  picture 
itself,  which  said: 

“This  was  when  the  world  was  young  and  when  as  yet  over  the 
record  of  Time  it  was  sweet  to  dwell.  Youth  is  always  beautiful. 
See  how  it  was  when  the  earth  and  all  that  therein  was,  rejoiced  in 
comely  youth.  ” 

The  roll  continued  to  unwind,  and  Saba  soon  saw  that  each 

I 

picture  covered  the  days  and  nights  of  a century. 

At  last  near  the  mighty  river  a pyramid  began  to  take  form, 
and  Saba  then  knew  that  it  was  Egpyt  that  he  was  looking  upon; 
Egypt  as  it  developed  under  the  hands  of  men. 

The  Pyramids  grew  into  place;  the  Sphynx  took  on  its  form; 
great  cities  that  were  ages  in  building  were  at  last  completed; 
little  scattered  bands  of  half-naked  men  at  last  swelled  into  grandly 
caparisoned  armies;  at  last,  too,  rude  chiefs  changed  into  great 
kings,  and  their  dwelling-places  became  palaces. 

The  valley  changed  into  fruitful  fields;  after  a time  wise  men 
were  seen  watching  the  heavens,  studying  the  procession  of  stars 
and  then  hewing  upon  the  irresponsive  stones  the  knowledge  they 
had  gained.  The  men,  who  were  but  cave-dwellers  at  first,  increased 
in  stature  and  in  knowledge;  as  they  advanced  they  gave  more 
and  more  reverence  to  woman,  and  she  in  response  became  so  fair 
that  to  see  her,  men  came  from  afar. 

The  fullness  of  splendor  and  of  power  was  at  length  achieved, 
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then  the  decline  began;  then  great  battles  were  fought;  the  people 
lost  control  of  the -lordly  river  they  had  turned  aside  to  make  fer- 
tile their  fields;  famines  came;  the  abuse  of  the  subjects  by  the 
rulers,  which  had  always  been  very  great,  was  increased;  at  last 
the  land  was  invaded,  subjugated  and  turned  over  to  rapine  and 
spoliation,  and  so  the  decline  continued  until  finally  the  splendor 
had  all  vanished  and  nothing  remained  as  at  first,  save  that  the 
great  river,  fed  by  its  springs  in  the  hills,  kept  rolling  on  and  on. 

Egypt  attained  great  splendor,  but  Egypt  was  ruled  by  cruelty; 
the  burdens  of  the  poor  at  last  became  an  unbearable  load,  and 
Justice  decided  that  all  her  power,  all  her  pomp,  all  her  false  pride, 
should  be  humbled  in  the  dust  because  she  was,  as  a nation,  no 
longer  fit  to  live. 

But  the  scroll  kept  unrolling;  another  land  appeared;  the 
history  of  another  nation  was  unwound.  This  was  Chaldea,  and  it 
made  a more  winsome  picture  even  than  Egypt.  There  was  higher 
genius  in  the  men,  more  loveliness  among  the  women,  than  Egypt 
could  boast. 

They  were  superior  in  architecture;  they  were  more  profound 
in  astronomy;  they  carried  engineering  to  a high  plane;  they 
learned  the  lesson  and  brought  it  into  actual  use,  that  it  was  possi- 
ble by  utilizing  the  waters  of  a country  and  putting  them  under 
such  control  that  they  could,  when  needed,  supply  life  to  the  land, 
to  sustain  within  a limited  area  a vast  population.  They  were 
skilled  in  many  arts;  their  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  their  setting 
of  gems,  their  fusing  of  metals  — were  marvels  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  They  built  towers,  cities  and  palaces,  they  swung 
gardens  upon  arches,  and  later  when  Persia  was  merged  into  their 
country,  they  invented  astrology;  poetry  was  born  unto  them  and 
words  were  framed  into  rhythm,  carrying  thoughts  behind  them 
which  still  charm  mankind. 

The  scroll  kept  unwinding,  and  that  the  connection  might  be 
complete,  some  of  the  centuries  had  to  be  repeated  to  make  clear 
how  Persia  and  Media  advanced  from  nothingness  to  a splendor 
which  made  such  an  impression  on  the  early  world,  that  flashes 
from  that  light  still  come  down  the  ages  and  awe  men  with  their 
refulgence. 

One  of  the  fairest  pictures  showed  the  advance  from  barbarism 
until  there  grew  with  knowledge,  a conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
wisest  that  the  universe  did  not  come  of  chance;  that  there  must 
be  an  unknown,  incomprehensible,  all  wist.  Creator;  that  to  Him 
men  owed  all  things  of  good,  and  then  the  sacred  magi,  studying 
the  stars,  at  last  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  sun,  being  the 
source  of  all  light  and  life,  must  be  that  deity,  or  at  least  the  home 
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of  that  deity,  and  then  the  worship  of  the  sun  began.  They  built  no 
temples,  no  lofty  spires,  no  altars.  They  knelt  only  upon  the 
ground;  they  offered  their  gifts  and  devotions  only  on  Mother 
Earth,  for  they,  like  all  succeeding  thoughtful  men,  grew  humble 
as  they  watched  the  swift  procession  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
and  knew  that  pomp  and  pride  and  self-glorification  were  but  vain 
exhibitions  which  did  not  become  men,  looking  backward  to  their 
births,  or  looking  forward  to  their  deaths. 

The  pictures  made  then  were  among  the  brightest  on  the 
wonderful  scroll  for  the  change  from  the  savage  to  the  cultivated 
man,  bowing  in  reverence  before  a God  which  he . had  faith  to 
believe  existed,  but  which,  in  his  humility,  he  admitted  he  could 
not  comprehend,  showed  the  whole  compass  and  cube  of  human 
aspirations. 

Under  the  light  of  that  knowledge  the  men  became  most 
commanding;  how  beautiful  the  women  were,  can  only  be  imagined 
by  flashes  of  descriptions  which  have  come  down  to  us  like  that  of 
Panthea  and  of  the  women  who,  even  in  Babylon’s  decline,  made 
that  city,  with  her  triumphal  works,  her  impenetrable  walls,  her 
achievements  in  arts  and  arms,  more  famous  for  the  loveliness  of 
her  daughters  than  for  all  her  other  wonders. 

It  was  there  that  the  first  songs  ever  set  to  music  were  written 
and  sung,  and  where  this  was  portrayed  on  the  winsome  picture 
the  letters  were  all  m gold,  the  tints  of  the  picture  were  all  radiant 
ones,  for  the  singing  of  the  first  song  was  a sign  that  the  hearts  of 
men  had  begun  to  grow  softened.  But  her  glory  passed  away  at 
length.  There  were  dissolute  kings,  and  again  the  cries  of  God’s 
poor  ascending  to  heaven,  called  down  the  decree  that  the  superb 
city  and  nation  should  in  just  retribution  go  back  to  the  dust  out 
of  which  they  had  sprung. 

Then  India  was  portrayed  as  it  shone  under  the  sun  of  the 
long  ago.  With  infinite  wonder  Saba  counted  century  after 
century,  while  the  wild  men  were  becoming  enlightened  and  while 
learning  the  discipline  necessary  to  organize  and  maintain  a 
government.  When  this  was  accomplished  and  kings  ruled  in 
state  and  the  subjects  accepted  the  rule,  Saba  noted  on  the  margin 
that  all  that  had  been  accomplished  so  long  ago  that  seventy-five 
generations  of  men,  after  that,  lived  and  died  before  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah. 

A great  commerce  was  built  up  there  a thousand  years  before 
the  Christ  came;  there  were  mighty  wars  and  convulsions;  the 
millions  that  died,  who  can  compute  their  numbers?  But  learning 
advanced,  and  when  at  length  the  strength  of  the  people  had 
attained  full  power,  a creed  was  spread  among  them  that  taught 
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only  peace  and  mercy,  and  so,  while  among  the  priests  and  scien- 
tists a subtle  scholarship  was  inculcated,  they  descended  lrom  a 
ruling  to  a serving  people,  and  the  picture  at  length  became  so 
pathetic  that  Saba’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  he  said  to  himself: 
“It  is  true,  nations,  like  men,  advance  fiom  nothing;  they  gain 
full  power,  and  then  comes  the  decline. 

What  more  pitiable  than  a once  great  nation  returned  to  cap 
and  slippers,  and  with  bowed  head,  tottering  too  long  upon  the 
earth?” 

The  history  swept  on  — the  history  of  Phoenicia,  Syria, 
Carthage,  all  those  peoples  who,  coming  from  out  the  darkness 
of  barbarism,  made  their  marks  upon  the  world.  The  Trojans,  the 
Tyrians,  those  horse-tamers  and  ship-builders,  those  men  who  first 
ventured  out  where  the  winds  and  the  seas  have  their  revelries, 
those  men  who  learned  the  weavers’  and  dyers’  trades  and  who 
made  the  dyed  garments  of  old. 

The  pictures  of  the  nations  which  sprang  up  on  the  farther  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  people  who  there  rocked  really 
the  first  cradles  of  civilization;  the  men  who  first  reduced  war  to  a 
science;  who,  with  ships  upon  the  sea  and  camels  upon  the  land 
caused  what  had  been  but  barter  to  take  on  the  majestic  propor- 
tions of  international  commerce;  who  first  coined  money  and 
established  the  value  thereof;,  who  planned  the  first  rude  machinery 
to  help  mortals  in  their  work;  who,  by  their  worship  of  deities  in 
their  own  creation,  caused  the  fact  to  be  made  clear  that  religion 
is  an  instinct  inherent  in  the  human  soul;  that,  poised  on  this 
narrow  dividing  line  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  would  fain, 
if  possible,  cultivate  some  faith  which  would  be  a support  when 
the  lights  of  earth  begin  to  grow  dim  and  the  roar  of  the  dark 
waters  to  boom  on  the  dulled  ear.  These  nations  one  by  one 
sprang  into  life,  one  by  one  they  faded  away,  for  they,  too,  were 
founded  in  cruelty,  carried  on  with  cruelty  and  false  pride,  and  their 
poor  crying  to  unknown  gods,  called  down  upon  them,  one  by 
one  deserved  vengeance. 

The  next  picture  that  illuminated  the  august  scroll  was  the 
Holy  Land  and  its  chosen  people.  There  was  the  mighty  exodus; 
the  tragedy  at  the  Red  Sea;  soft  and  low,  as  through  a t#lephone, 
Miriam’s  song  was  repeated;  the  ligtnings  were  portrayed  that 
blazed  when  the  thunders  shook  Sinai;  the  view  given  Moses  from 
Pisgah  was  unfolded,  the  slow  growth  of  the  nation,  the  captivity 
and  leading  away  to  Babylon;  the  restoration  and  the  advancement 
that  followed;  the  majestic  spectacle  of  the  great  temple’s 
dedication. 

The  sunlight  that  was  reflected  back  from  its  gilded  roof  was 
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perfectly  portrayed,  and  to  Saba  was  given  the  reflection  of  how 
the  Psalms,  the  Songs  of  Solomon  and  Isaiah  were  written,  while 
out  from  the  picture  some  of  the  music  came  softly  of  those  who 
sang  and  played  before  the  sovereigns  of  Israel,  when  Israel’s 
priests  were  as  kings. 

All  the  progress  of  the  nation  upward  was  given,  and  it  was 

marvelously  beautiful,  and  when  from  beneath  the  picture  the 

song  to  the  shepherds  was  sung,  a light  ineffable  suffused  the  picture 

with  a divine  radiance,  until  in  the  darkness  which  followed  when 

the  night  came  down  upon  the  Cross,  the  picture  was  lost. 

* 

Finally  the  darkness  passed  away,  and  on  the  divine  canvas 
long  stretches  of  weary  desert  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  Saba.  Anon 
it  began  to  be  peopled,  and  the  race  that  was  there  was  wilder  than 
the  beasts  that  sported  around  them. 

The  horse  and  the  camel  came  almost  coincident  with  the  coming 
of  man,  and  the  three  were  boon  companions  from  the  first.  The 
men  were  wild  riders;  the  horse  was  man’s  comrade,  and  from  the 
first  these  desert-born  nomads  were  tameless.  Still,  with  the 
sweep  of  the  centuries,  the  light  of  learning  spread  among  their 
chieftains;  they  acquired  a grandiloquent  style  of  language;  they 
learned  many  courtesies,  they  invented  a perfect  system  of  numerals, 
sufficient  to  .make  exact  all  calculations;  in  their  search  to  find 
such  combinations  as  would  result  in  geld,  they  explored  the 
sciences  so  far,  that  under  their  hands  chemistry  became  an 
important  science,  and  many  acids,  and  the  first  pure  alcohol 
was  made. 

Others  set  the  language  to  stately  rhythm.  The  poem  which 
we  call  “The  Book  of  Job,”  was  composed  by  them,  and  they 
wrote  other  poems  which  men  ponder  over,  lost  in  dim  compre- 
hension of  the  centuries  that  must  have  ebbed  and  flowed  before  such  a 
people  could  give  birth  to  such  thoughts  and  command  the  language 
to  give  them  expression. 

Sheba’s  Queen  was  of  that  land,  and  carried  such  a grace  of 
presence  that  her  picture  comes  down  the  ages,  the  fairest  setting 
in  the  glories  of  Solomon. 

At  length  a new  creed  was  promulgated;  its  sensuous  appeals 
were  spread  among  this  people  and  were  accepted.  No  wonder.  It 
taught  that  if  they  would  be  faithful,  an  eternity  of  animal  delights, 
without  satiety,  awaited  them,  and  that  when  they  made  war  in 
defense  of  that  creed  the  All  Wise  and  All  Compassionate  smiled 
upon  them. 

Then  the  picture  took  on  lurid  tints. 

Those  wild  riders  became  the  most  reckless  of  soldiers,  who 
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could  die  smiling  and  exultant  in  expectation  of  the  joys  that 
awaited  the  loosing  of  their  souls  from  their  earthly  tabernacles. 

They  met  the  Crusaders  and  died  by  tens  of  thousands;  to  this 
day  they  cling  to  the  same  faith;  to  this  day  they  hold  the  fast- 
nesses of  their  desert  land,  to  this  day  the  horse  is  their  comrade 
and  the  camel  their  companion,  and  as  the  picture  unfolded  before 
Saba,  he  recognized  that  the  centuries  had  made  less  impression 
on  the  Arab  than  on  any  other  race  of  men.  They  are  nomads  still ; 
they  are  herce,  and  wild,  and  courteous,  and  brave,  and  reckless, 
even  as  they  were  when  in  their  land  manna  fell  to  feed  the  people 
wandering  there,  and  the  rock  was  smitten  to  give  the  stranger 
drink. 

Raphael  watched,  lost  in  thought,  and  in  admiration  so  deep 
that  for  a moment  he  was  not  conscious  that  new  and  rare  tints 
began  to  appear  upon  the  enchanted,  celestial  scroll.  But  not  for 
long,  for  in  a moment  he  knew  that  it  was  the  panorama  of  Greece 
that  was  beginning  to  unwind.  With  heart  throbbing  fast  he 
watched  the  portrayal  of  the  stately  upward  sweep  of  that  great  race, 
until  in  the  effort  to  properly  depict  the  achievement  of  Greek 
heroes,  the  first  perfect  note  of  deathless  poetry  rang  out  upon  the 
world,  and  a new  advance  for  mankind  was  made. 

Saba  noted  when  the  race  took  on  the  idea  that  physical 
culture  must  be  reduced  to  laws  and  those  laws  obeyed,  that  physical 
beauty  and  mental  perfectness  might  advance  side  by  side.  He 
saw  mothers  carry,  stealthily,  their  deformed  children  to  the  forest, 
and,  hushing  them  to  sleep,  with  a last  kiss  softly  lay  them  down, 
and  leave  them  to  the  cold  and  the  wild  beast,  that  there  might  be 
no  son  of  Greece  grow  up  who  would  not  be  capable  of  bearing 
arms  and  doing  a soldier’s  part;  no  daughter,  who  on  attaining 
womanhood,  might  not  be  capable  of  becoming  the  mother  of 
soldiers. 

What  a race  succeeded1  How  beautiful  they  were!  How 
caparisoned  with  graces. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Helen’s  face  set  nations  at  war;  no 
wonder  that  brave  men  by  the  thousands  died  without  regret  in 
such  war. 

As  Saba  watched,  he  understood  why  Marathon  and  Thermopylae 
and  Salamis  had  continued  through  the  slow  grinding  of  the  inexorble 
years  to  thrill  the  souls  of  thirty  generations  of  men.  It  was 
because  men  who  were  perfect  physically  and  mentally,  with  a 
divine  seif-abnegation,  had,  in  a supreme  hour,  with  a sublime 
patriotism,  absolutely  consecrated  their  lives  to  their  country,  and 
with  a devotion  and'courage  that  were  sublime,  died  for  native  land. 

That  makes  a spectacle,  no  tint  of  which  can  ever  be  made  to 
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fade,  no  thrill  of  which  can  ever  lose  one  fraction  of  its  power 
upon  the  souls  of  men. 

No  wonder  that  perfect  Art  and  perfect  Eloquence  were  born 
in  that  land. 

As  Raphael  watched  he  saw  rough  blocks  of  alabaster  change 
into  statues  which  seemed  about  to  speak;  out  from  the  picture 
the  very  voices  of  Pericles,  of  Demosthenes,  of  Themistocles  seemed 
to  ring  out  in  the  old  sweetness  and  majesty  which  no  other  tongue 
save  the  Ancient  Greek  can  give  to  the  human  voice,  and  it  was  as 
when  some  stately  oratorio  is  being  performed  with  all  the  pomp  of 
organ  and  of  choir. 

A new  architecture  found  expression  there  in  temples  and  pal- 
aces, new  codes  were  framed,  and  before  the  race  began  to  decline, 
in  all  great  achievements  examples  were  set  which  modern  men 
strive  to  emulate,  while  never  dreaming  of  excelling  them.  But 
Greece,  the  birthplace  of  real  art  and  real  eloquence,  renowned 
alike  for  valor  and  for  grace,  even  Greece  faded  and  fell,  for  it  for- 
got at  last  its  ancient,  sturdy  virtue;  its  soul-absorbing  love  of 
liberty,  and  the  valor  which  set  to  immortal  verse  still  thrills  the 
world  with  its  music. 

Next  on  the  picture  Saba  saw  the  foundations  of  old  Rome 
laid,  and  beheld  the  upward  progress  of  the  Iron  Nation  until  in 
its  almightiness,  with  imperial  sway,  it  ruled  the  world. 

He  noted  that  as  a love  of  beauty  and  grace  in  everything 
swayed  Greece,  so  a love  of  power  ruled  Rome. 

There  was  the  iron  discipline;  there  was  the  exactness  of 
organization  which  first  showed  mankind  how  armies  could  be 
moulded  and  drilled  until,  while  the  units  of  the  host  lost  nothing 
of  their  individuality,  the  mass,  moving  in  concert,  became  as  irre- 
sistible as  the  currents  of  the  ocean  in  flow. 

Saba,  watching,  saw  children  disciplined  until  delicate  girls, 
dainty  of  limb  and  ravishingly  fair  of  face,  could  look  with  steady 
eyes  and  unblanched  cheeks,  as  wild  beasts  fought  with  naked  men 
in  the  arena;  saw  them  wave  their  fans  exultingly  as  an  athlete 
struck  down  a royal  tiger,  and  with  just  as  much  ecstasy  when  a 
furious  lion  tore  a gladiator  limb  from  limb. 

No  wonder  it  was  a martial  race.  The  milk  of  the  she-wolf 
that  suckled  Romulus  was  not  more  fierce  than  the  blood  which 
flowed  in  the  arteries  of  Roman  men  and  women.  No  wonder  there 
were  mighty  captains.  No  wonder  the  world  was  crushed  under 
Rome’s  iron  tread. 

Saba  saw  as  the  picture  moved  on  for  seven  centuries  that  it  was 
filled  with  marching  and  fighting  armies;  with  fighting  ships;  it 
was  as  though  Fate  had  determined,  with  repeated  baths  of  blood, 
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to  wash  from  the  eyes  of  men  the  mists,  to  give  them  a clearer 
vision  that  a new  and  holier  horizon  for  the  human  mind  might 
succeed. 

Meanwhile  the  “Eternal  City"  which  had  been  begun  with 
huts,  had  become  a place  of  glorified  palaces,  triumphal  arches, 
fountains,  splendid  temples  and  exquisite  statues,  Out  it  was  a 
fierce  and  cruel  race  that  ruled  there  nevertheless. 

Slaves  in  chains  stood  to  receive  the  guests  of  the  great  in 
their  homes;  prisoners  of  war  were  murdered  or  sold  as  slaves; 
rapine  and  spoliation  followed  on  the  trail  of  Roman  legions,  and 
the  law  of  might  ruled  supreme. 

After  awhile  the  treasures  of  the  mines  fell  away;  then  the 
money  of  the  Empire  gravitated  into  the  hands  of  the  few;  then 
the  womanhood  of  Roman  women  began  to  be  tainted,  and  the 
ancient  honor  of  Roman  men  passed  away;  then  universal  license 
succeeded;  after  awhile  the  fierce  passions  of  the  people  wore  them 
out,  and  at  last  on  the  picture  Saba  saw  the  fair-haired  races  of 
northern  Europe  beginning  to  make  the  advances  which,  increasing 
with  the  centuries,  finallv  made  them  the  world’s  rulers. 

He  noted,  too,  that  of  all  their  achievements,  the  one  around 
which  the  divinest  tints  were  clustered  was  when  the  family  relation 
became  the  distinctive  grace  of  those  stern  races;  where  the  fixed 
home  and  hearth-stone  were  established,  where  the  mother,  given 
the  full  deference  which  is  her  due,  became  the  absolute  queen> 
and  the  children  learned  to  think  that  their  home  was  the  sweetest 
and  dearest  spot  on  earth.  Saba  noted  that  a race  so  reared, 
when  tried  in  a supreme  hour,  either  like  fighting  in  the  onset  of 
a desperate  battle,  or  holding  ships  up  into  the  lashing  of  furious 
storms,  or  in  following  some  holy  purpose  to  a result,  were  invincible. 

Saba  marked,  too,  when  on  the  glorified  picture,  the  curtain 
was  drawn  back  from  the  face  of  the  ocean  and  a new  advance  was 
made  for  mankind. 

He  saw  the  light  that  the  sailor  discerned  from  the  main-top  of 
the  “Nina;  he  saw  the  New  World  unfolded,  and  out  from  the 
picture  there  seemed  to  come  again,  in  softest  harmony,  the  refrain 
of  that  anthem  which  was  sung  away  back  at  Creation’s  dawn,  when 
at  the  birth  of  the  world  “the  stars"  on  rheir  rolling  axles  “sang 
together  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.” 

As  the  picture  unrolled,  the  indomitable  soldiers  of  Cortez  and 
Pizarro  appeared,  those  stalwarts  who,  with  a valor  irresistible, 
pushed  their  way  into  the  wilderness,  scaled  the  abrupt  mountains, 
fighting  step  by  step,  until  the  thrones  of  Montezuma  and  the  Incas 
were  overthrown;  there  was  the  picture  of  Balboa  as  the  Pacific 
from  the  mountains  of  Darien  burst  upon  his  view;  then  began  the 
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outflow  of  the  precious  metals  and  the  acceleration  of  the 
world’s  enlightenment  which  followed;  then  succeeded  the  mis- 
rule of  knaves  and  false  priests,  until  every  celestial  tint  was 
blotted  out  by  the  tears  which  were  shed  through  man’s  oppression. 

But  soon  solemn  tints  began  to  materialize  on  the  divine 
canvas. 

A little  ship  was  seen  tossing  on  the  billows  of  a wintry  sea; 
there  was  the  landing  by  the  historic  rock,  the  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving amid  the  snow  and  the  storm. 

“Not  as  the  conqueror  comes,  they  the  true-hearted  came. 

Not  with  the  roil  of  the  stirring  drum  nor  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame. 

Not  as  the  flying  come,  in  silence  and  in  fear, 

For  they  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 
With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amid  the  storm  they  sang, 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea, 

And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 
With  the  anthems  of  the  free.’’ 

And  as  that  prayer  arose,  the  tints  on  the  picture  took  on  new 
radiance,  for  it  reflected  back  the  smile  of  the  angels  who  were 
watching;  it  signaled  that  a new  departure  had  come;  that  hence- 
forth manhood  and  womanhood  were  to  count,  that  henceforth  brain 
and  heart  were  to  win  titles,  and  that  to  liberty  a new  thrown  was 
to  be  upreared. 

The  patient  devotion,  the  sublime  faith,  the  self-sacrifice  which 
made  no  sign  and  which  lasted  while  five  generations  of  men  and 
women  wore  out  their  lives  in  felling  forests,  fighting  savages, 
building  school-houses,  and  rearing  liberty- loving  men,  were  all  por- 
trayed, and  when  the  final  struggle  came  to  lay  in  freedom  the 
foundations  of  a new  State  and  Nation,  the  picture  grew  more 
majestic  than  mortal  eye  had  ever  gazed  upon  before. 

Saba,  watched,  too,  in  the  picture,  the  miracles  that  were  per- 
formed. He  heard  the  respiration  of  the  first  steam  engine;  he 
saw  when  trains  and  ships  began  to  make  clouds  by  day  and  pillars 
of  fire  by  night,  to  signal  the  new  paths  over  which,  with  new 
agents,  commerce  was  carrying  her  burdens;  he  saw  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  be  suffered  before  the  trails  could  be  blazed  and 
smoothed  so  that  civilization  might,  with  unsoiled  sandals,  advance 
along  them;  he  saw  on  what  broken  hopes  and  worn-out  hearts 
the  foundations  of  States  are  often  laid.  A vivid  tint,  like  an 
electric  spark,  marked  on  the  picture  the  first  click  of  the  magnetic 
telegraph;  at  the  same  time,  on  the  the  picture,  Raphael  saw  out- 
lined the  figures  of  justice  and  Mercy  and  Progress  and  Peace  and 
Freedom,  and  their  lips  were  moving  as  though  giving  voice  to 
joyous  songs;  as  though  to  herald  to  the  world  that  a new  advance- 
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ment  had  come,  a something  which  should  give  to  men  more  light 
and  take  from  the  poor  some  of  their  burdens,  or  at  least  extend  to 
them  more  comforts. 

He  noted  also  the  entering  in  of  the  Iron  Age,  the  building  of 
the  steel  bridge  and  ship,  the  spanning  of  continents  by  steel;  the 
first  dawn  of  the  electric  light;  the  wealth  of  gold  and  silver  that 
the  mines  of  the  West  began  to  yield;  the  transformation  that  suc- 
ceeded, until  by  unjust  laws  the  wealth  began  to  gravitate  into  the 
hands  of  the  few  and  the  poor  began  to  cry,  even  as  they  did  in 
Rome,  in  Greece,  in  Egypt,  and  then  the  colors  became  confused 
and  indistinct,  and  sobs  could  be  heard  from  behind  the  picture, 
and  choking  voices  exclaiming,  “No  stronger  are  they  than  were 
the  Romans,  no  stronger  than  were  the  Greeks,  no  stronger  than 
were  the  Chaldeans,  no  stronger  than  were  the  Egyptians,”  and 
the  faces  of  Justice  and  Mercy  and  Peace  were  all  dimly  outlined 
on  the  scroll,  and  all  were  sad. 

At  last  the  scroll  was  all  unwound;  the  world  with  its  triumphs 
and  defeats;  its  cruelties  and  mercies;  its  sorrows  and  its  joys  from 
the  beginning,  were  made  plain,  and  then  the  voice  was  heard 
again,  and  this  is  what  was  said: 

“O  mortal,  take  notice  how  little  has  been  saved  from  all  the 
past.  Nations  have  risen  and  fallen  like  waves  of  the  sea  They 
could  not  survive,  for,  as  a rule,  they  were  founded  in  cruelty  and 
carried  onward  in  pride  and  oppression,  until  they  ceased  longer 
to  be  worthy  to  endure.  Myriads  and  myriads  of  mortals  have 
lived  and  died,  but  see  how  little  has  been  saved.  Even  the  solid 
tombs  of  syenite  which  kings  made  their  slaves  prepare,  to  make 
sure  for  themselves  a final,  quiet  rasting-place,  have  been  rifled, 
their  treasures  stolen  and  their  dead  occupants  become  a show  in 
petty  museums. 

"All  that  has  been  rescued  from  the  mighty  wreck  is  what  came 
from  the  attributes  in  mortals  which  are  immortal. 

“Some  poems  and  some  stately  prose  have  come  down  the  ages 
safely,  because  they  were  lighted  by  a celestial  fire;  in  many  lands 
men  have  given  their  lives  for  their  country,  and  they  have  been 
lovingly  remembered;  for  the  sacrifices  which  patriotism  prompts 
are  footed  up  in  the  ledgers  of  eternity.  Patient  women,  following 
a sacred  duty,  have  worn  out  their  lives,  and  wrhere  this  has  been 
you  noticed  the  deepest,  richest  tints  on  the  solemn  picture  for  the 
following  of  a sacred  duty  to  the  end  gives  to  woman  a diadem 
which  never  fades. 

"From  it  all  you  may  learn  this:  When  a truthful  picture  is 

shown  of  all  the  works  of  the  ages,  still  nothing  of  mortality  fails 
to  vanish  away  save  that  which  pertains  to  man’s  higher  self,  the 
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love  of  country  or  the  love  of  his  kind,  and  the  sacrifices  he  is 
willing  to  make  on  the  altars  of  duty.” 

Saba  was  wonderfully  impressed;  his  soul  was  in  a state  of 
solemn  ecstasy;  he  was  trying  to  still  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts 
and  collect  himself  to  speak,  to  thank  the  stranger,  to  ask  his  name 
and  from  whence  he  came,  to  beg  him  to  explain  the  wonder  of 
how  the  marvellous  picture  had  been  painted,  when  all  at  once  the 
spell  was  broken,  the  celestial  light,  the  divine  picture  and  the 
stately  stranger  all  vanished. 

He  sprang  from  his  couch  and  listened  intently  for  retreating 
footsteps,  when  lo,  his  brain  cleared;  looking  up,  the  robes  of  the 
coming  dawn  were  making  a curtain  for  his  window,  and  outside  a 
lark,  in  a burst  of  song,  was  hailing  exultantly  the  approaching  day. 

Clasping  his  brows,  Saba  cried:  "Was  ever  mortal  so  blessed? 
I have  had  all  the  ages  of  time,  all  the  slow-moving  centuries  com- 
pressed for  me  into  a single  night,  have  seen  their  wonders,  and 
have  lived  through  them  all!" 

There  ought  to  be  a moral  in  the  foregoing  for  us  all. 

The  metallic  age  has  been  ushered  in.  Invention  is  picking 
up  one  after  the  other  of  nature’s  elements  and  nature’s  gigantic 
forces  and  reducing  them  to  the  needs  of  men.  With  every  ad- 
vance in  this  direction,  some  toiler  finds  his  fields  invaded  by  a 
soulless  agent  that  can  work  without  food,  or  clothing,  or  sleep. 
These  agents  in  the  hands  of  capital  make  a competition  which 
cannot  be  opposed,  and  by  the  same  process  capital  grows  stronger 
and  stronger,  while  the  poor,  one  defense  after  another  breaking 
down,  grow  weaker  and  weaker.  As  their  soulless  machines  grind 
out  more  and  more  gold  for  their  owners,  the  germs  of  pity  in  the 
hearts  of  those  owners,  appealed  to  less  and  less,  are  never  per- 
mitted to  expand,  and  finally  they  wither  and  die,  and  in  their 
stead  there  springs  up  a resentment  against  those  who  cry  out 
against  intolerable  wrongs. 

How  is  this  to  culminate?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  question 
ought  to  be  the  one  of  most  concernment  to  every  American.  If 
we  wait  a few  years  longer;  if  we  permit  things. to  drift  from  day 
to  day;  we  shall  become  a nation  with  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  in 
power;  and  of  serfs  to  serve;  or  in  the  flames  of  a civil  war  our 
so-called  free  Government  will  disappear;  or  possibly,  after  such 
an  upheaval  as  the  French  revolution,  some  scourge  of  God,  like 
Napoleon,  will  sweep  the  land  for  a period  of  years,  until  the 
wealth  is  all  dissipated,  the  fiercer  passions  all  whelmed  in  an 
ocean  of  blood,  every  house  left  in  mourning;  and  then  the 
saddened  people  will  once  more  pick  up  the  shreds  left  by  the 
wreck,  and  begin  to  weave  anew  the  fabric  of  government.  When 
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Rome  had  her  patricians  and  plebeians — there  were  reasons  for  the 
distinction.  The  former  had  earned  their  station  and  the  masses 
submitted  because  they  knew  if  the  trial  came,  if  the  land  were  to 
be  assailed,  that  haughty  upper  class  would  put  aside  their  jewels 
and  theii  perfumes,  and  with  javelin  and  short  sword,  cleave  out  a 
path  to  victory  and  safety. 

But  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  that  has  no  higher  thought  than 
to  crush  the  weak  and  to  buy  safety  when  assailed,  is  so  base  that 
if  it  is  ever  the  fate  of  our  nation  to  trust  to  it  to  supply  leaders, 
our  end  will  be  vastly  more  swift  and  infinitely  more  ignominious 
than  was  that  of  either  of  the  great  powers  of  antiquity. 

But  if  we  are  but  tiue  to  ourselves  as  a people;  if  we  can 
call  back  some  of  the  sturdy  virtues  of  the  fathers,  and  with  it 
some  of  the  wisdom  which  built  and  launched  our  nation;  if  we 
can  but  work  on  a new  line,  and  taking  up  the  idea  that  all  the 
inventions  which  have  been  made,  all  the  treasure  which  our  hills 
are  giving  up,  are  all  meant  to  exalt  us  as  a people,  if  we  will  but 
accept  the  gifts  and  utilize  them  in  building  more  roads,  more 
cities,  more  ships,  in  cultivating  more  fields  and  opening  more 
mines,  and  all  the  time  making  new  work  for  the  poor,  and  all  the 
time  instructing  our  youth  to  strain  on  toward  higher  achieve- 
ments, to  planes  where  machines  of  steel  cannot  be  competitors, 
and  if  we  can  keep  warm  the  patriotism  of  the  people  and  a full 
appreciation  in  their  hearts  of  what  our  land  really  is;  what  our 
flag  really  symbols;  it  will  mean  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  to  make 
the  peaceable  conquest  of  the  continent,  and  that  when  the  zenith 
of  power  shall  be  reached,  all  other  nations,  either  of  today  or  of 
antiquity,  will  seem  to  be  second-rate  nations  by  comparison,  and 
that  if  the  picture  that  Saba  saw  shall  ever  be  continued  on  the 
immortal  scroll  and  our  land  shall  he  portrayed,  the  tints  of  it 
will  all  be  celestial  tints,  and  the  picture  as  a whole  will  swing  in 
unapproachable  splendor  in  the  august  gallery  of  the  ages. 


What  Crop  Shall  Man  Reap:  The  worthy  Sunday'  school 

superintendent  was  illustrating  the  text,  “Whatsoever  a man 
soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap.”  Superintendent:  “If  I want  to 

raise  a crop  of  turnips,  what  sort  of  seed  must  I sow?”  Children: 
“Turnip  seed.”  Superintendent:  "It  I want  to  raise  a crop  of 

tomatoes,  what  kind  of  seed  must  I sow?”  Children:  "Tomato 

seed.  ’ Superintendent:  "Very  good.  Now,  if  you  want  to  raise 

a crop  of  good  manhood,  what  kind  of  seed  must  you  sow?”  And 
an  observer  who  kept  tally  reported  that  the  school  on  test  vote 
was  a tie  between  turnip  seed  and  tomato  seed. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MEMORY. 

B.  CLCJFF,  .JR  , M.  8. 

III. 

Having  explained  briefly  what  memory  is,  and  having  treated 
some  theories  concerning  it,  we  can  now  turn  to  the  laws  which 
seem  to  govern  its  activity. 

I.  It  is  well  known  by  students  of  mental  science  that  a close 
connection  exists  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  between  the 
psychic  part  of  man  and  the  physical.  The  mind  depends  upon  the 
body  for  its  knowledge  of  the  external  world  and  for  its  higher 
mental  development,  conditioned  by  that  knowledge.  The  senses 
must  give  accurate  impressions  or  incorrect  percepts  will  be  formed, 
which  will  lead  to  incorrect  concepts,  judgments  and  reasons.  The 
brain  must  be  healthy  and  must  be  supplied  with  good, * vigorous 
blood,  or  the  mind  becomes  comparatively  inactive. 

Another  fact,  as  the  nerves  which  lead  to  the  brain  ramify 
every  part  of  the  body,  the  whole  body  must  be  in  a state  of  health 
to  insure  perfect  mental  activity.  Hence  the  following  law  of  the 
body  may  be  announced:  Everything  else  being  equal,  the 

healthier  the  body,  the  better  the  mental  activity,  and  consequently 
the  better  the  memory.  It  might  be  observed  here  that  for  all 
psychological  ends  and  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a study  of 
the  brain  in  order  to  discover  mental  laws.  That  is  we  know  mind 
only  as  it  manifests  itself  through  the  brain  and  the  body,  hence 
to  study  the  mind  we  need  only  to  study  its  bodily  manifestations. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  can  set  aside  the  assumption  that  the 
spirit  is  tabernacled  in  the  body,  but  only  that  as  the  body  is  the 
only  avenue  through  which  the  spirit  shows  itself,  the  study  of 
bodily  manifestations  is  sufficient  for  the  study  of  the  law  of 
mental  growth.  The  law  of  the  body  above  announced  requires, 
first,  that  to  have  a good  memory  one  must  have  a healthy  body.  The 
food  must  be  such  as  will  nourish  without  clogging  the  system; 
exercises  must  be  sufficient  to  insure  healthy  action  of  all  parts 
without  unnecessary  strain  or  exhaustion.  Narcotics,  alcoholic 
liquors,  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  over 
stimulate  and  thus  impair  health,  are  injurious.  Ill  ventilated 
rooms,  undue  confinement  in  the  house,  irregularity  in  habits,  all 
tend  to  enfeeble  mental  activity  by  enfeebling  the  body. 

Digestion.  — Dr.  Baldwin  says:  “However  explained,  we  can- 

not deny  the  fact  that  good  digestion  favors  good  memory.” 

There  seems  to  be  a close  connection  between  the  stomach  and 
the  brain.  When  the  former  is  out  of  order  the  latter  can  scarcely 
do  its  proper  work.  Perhaps  physiologists  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  making  scientific  explanation  of  this.  It  is  sufficient  however 
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for  us  to  know  that  such  exercises,  and  such  food,  and  such  conduct 
in  living,  and  such  order  in  habits  as  will  insure  vigorous,  healthy 
digestion  will  almost  invariably  insure  vigorous  and  healthy  mental 
work  and  consequently  good  memory.  Without  much  fear  of  being 
called  to  account  I might  here  state  that  poor  memory  is  often 
the  result  of  a lack  of  hodily  exercise,  and  that  to  strengthen  the 
memory  it  is  sufficient  to  leave  one’s  study  and  go  more  into  the 
open  air. 

II.  The  Law  of  Mental  Energy.  — When  a lesson  or  a problem 
for  solution  is  presented  to  the  mind  a little  time  elapses  before 
the  mind  becomes  fully  energized,  that  is  the  mind  does  not  act 
with  its  fullest  energy  at  first.  This  state  of  fullest  energy  is  sus- 
tained for  a longer  or  shorter  time  according  to  circumstances  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  person. 

The  mind  like  the  body  must  get  warmed  up,  as  it  were,  to 
its  task.  It  is  often  observed  in  speakers  that  they  ramble  at  first, 
but  finally  get  on  the  track  as  it  were,  and  speak  with  more  vigor 
and  force  as  they  warm  to  their  subject.  This  law  would  suggest 
that  early  in  the  morning  lighter  subjects  should  be  studied,  and 
only  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  mental  energies  are  at  their 
fullest,  should  we  bend  all  efforts  to  heavy  tasks.  At  this  state  of 
fullest  energy  memory  is  most  permanent. 

III.  Law  of  Mental  Weariness . — The  mind  sustains  its  state 
fullness  of  energy  for  some  time  then  gradually  declines  toward 
exhaustion.  This  is  so  well  known  that  it  scarcely  needs  mention- 
ing here  except  to  make  the  subject  complete. 

Mental  weariness  is  of  two  kinds.  Specific  and  Generic.  Specific 
weariness  is  that  in  which  a faculty  or  a number  of  faculties  is 
weary.  This  calls  for  a change  of  study  as  from  arithmetic  to 
history  or  from  geography  to  penmanship,  etc.  Generic  weari- 
ness is  when  the  mind  as  a whole  is  weary,  and  calls  for  entire 
suspension  of  voluntary  mental  effort.  In  either  specific  or  generic 
weariness  memory  will  be  poor. 

IV.  The  Law  of  Physical  Weariness. — The  physical  may  be 
stated  in  similar  terms  to  that  of  the  mental,  as  physical  energy 
follows  the  same  laws  as  mental,  physical  wearinesss  the  same  as 
mental  weariness.  It  is  well,  however,  to  state  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two.  When  the  whole  body  is  tired,  that  is,  in  a state 
of  generic  weariness,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  get  its 
fullest  energy.  Bodily  exercise  up  to  a certain  point  prepares  for 
and  conditions  full  mental  activity,  but  carried  beyond  this  point 
makes  mental  activity  almost  impossible.  In  other  words,  one  can 
not  study  to  best  advantage  after  a hard  day’s  physical  work, 
neither  can  he  study  to  best  advantage  if  he  has  taken  no  physical 
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exercise.  It  is  only  when  he  has  taken  a sufficient  amount  of  ex- 
ercise that  he  can  bend  his  mental  energies  to  their  hardest  efforts. 

V.  Law  of  Acquisition.  — We  mean  bv  this  that  the  mind  tends 
to  recall  that  best  which  is  most  thoroughly  known;  that  is,  that 
which  we  acquire  most  thoroughly  is  most  easily  remembered.  To 
acquire  knowledge,  interested  and  vigorous  attention  is  necessary. 
To  hold  that  knowledge  frequency  of  repetition  is  necessary.  The 
law  of  acquisition  requires,  therefore,  that,  to  have  a good  memory, 
or  to  strengthen  a poor  memory  and  make  it  good,  one  must  give 
interested  attention  to  all  his  work.  If,  therefore,  a student  is  not 
interested  in  his  studies  he  must  do  something  in  .some  way  to 
gain  an  interest  before  he  can  hope  to  make  any  progress. 

That  good  memory  depends  upon  interest  will  be  seen  by 
numerous  examples  from  practical  life.  A sailor  can  pass  through 
a wilderness  of  ships  and  remember  almost  every  vessel.  A cow- 
boy is  able  to  recall  and  describe  accurately  every  animal  of  a large 
herd,  and  a sbeepherder  easily  remembers  the  sheep  of  other  flocks 
as  well  as  those  of  his  own.  Those  subjects  that  interest  us  we 
remember,  those  that  have  no  interest  for  us  we  forget.  If,  there- 
fore, a person  has  a weak  memory  along  certain  lines  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  weakness  is  caused  by  lack  of  interest  in  that 
line  of  work  and  that  to  strengthen  his  memory  he  is  only  to  gain 
the  necessary  interest. 

VL.  The  Law  of  Suggestion. — This  leads  us  directly  to  the  law 
of  Association  which  may  be  stated  as  follows:  Present  exper- 

iences tend  to  suggest  past  experiences.  Much  has  been  written 
upon  the  laws  of  association,  and  these  laws  have  been  variously 
stated  by  different  authors.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  uninteresting 
nor  unprofitable  to  make  quotations  from  tnese  authors  that  we 
ma)  thereby  see  how  this  important  subject  has  been  looked  at. 

Dr.  McCosh  in  his  very  able  woik  on  psychology  divides  the 
laws  of  association  of  ideas  into  Primary  and  Secondary.  The 
primary  laws  he  states  as  follows:  1st.  Contiguity.  “When  two 

or  more  ideas  have  been  in  the  mind  together,  on  one  coming  up 
it  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  the  other  or  others.”  The  law  takes 
two  forms,  the  one,  that  of  succession,  when  the  ideas  have  fol- 
lowed each  other;  the  other,  that  of  co-existence,  when  they  have 
been  together.  The  law  of  succession  he  states  as  follows: 
“When  two  ideas  have  immediately  succeeded  each  other,  on  one 
of  them  coming  up,  there  is  a tendency  in  the  other  to  follow."  It 
will  be  easily  seen  that  this  is  the  law  of  repetition.  For  instance, 
when  we  say  A,  the  idea  B immediately  appears,  and  is  followed 
by  the  idea  C,  and  so  any  number  of  ideas  formed  in  the  mind, 
one  immediately  succeeding  the  other,  tend  to  come  up  in  chain- 
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like  form  when  the  first  one  is  brought  to  consciousness.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a tendency  in  the  mind  to  repeat  the  acts  which 
have  often  been  done  before. 

2nd.  The  law  of  Correlation,  according  to  which  when  we 
have  discovered  the  relation  between  things  the  idea  of  one  tends 
to  bring  up  the  idea  of  the  other. 

The  Secondary  Lazos:  These  have  reference  to  the  law  of 

preference,  which  is  the  law  of  native  power  and  active  energy. 
This  question  may  often  be  asked:  Why  do  we  do  one  thing  in- 

stead of  another,  or  think  one  thing  instead  of  another  when  the 
other  might  just  as  well  have  been  thought  as  the  first  or  done  as 
the  first,  or  in  Dr.  McCosh’s  words,  "1  met  two  persons  in  a partic- 
ular company;  the  next  time  I fell  in  with  them,  I remembered  the 
one  and  did  not  the  other.  Why  is  this?"  1st.  “Those  ideas 
that  have  been  attended  with  deep  feeling  are  called  up  more  fre- 
quently and  readily.”  2nd.  “ Those  ideas  come  up  most  frequently 
and  readily  on  which  we  have  bestowed  the  greatest  amount  of 
mental  energy.”  3rd.  ” Ideas  come  up  more  readily  and  frequently 
when  they  are  associated  with  an  act  of  will,  more  especially  when 
we  exercise  an  act  of  attention  regarding  them."  Mr.  Dewey  of 
Michigan,  has  the  following  on  association:  "The  law  of  associa- 

tion stated  most  generally  is,  that  the  activity  of  the  mind  never 
leaves  sensuous  elements  isolated,  but  connects  them  into  larger 
wholes."  He  gives  as  the  forms  of  associating  activity,  simul- 
taneous or  successive:  1st.  Simultaneous  association.  “The  law 

of  simultaneous  association  is  that  whenever  any  associating  activ- 
ity occurs  for  the  first  time  all  elements  present  are  fused  into  one 
whole."  Successive  association:  “The  law  of  successive  associa- 
tion is  as  follows:  When  any  associating  activity  recurs  all  ele- 

ments which  have  been  previously  involved  in  it  recur  also." 

Associating  by  contiguity.  This  law  is  as  follows:  “If  various 

sensor  elements  or  even  ideas  continuous  in  time  or  place  are  asso- 
ciated simultaneously  in  one  activity,  they  become  integral  parts  of 
it  and  recur  with  it.  ” 

Dr.  James  of  Harvard  has  the  following  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  association:  “Association,  so  far  as  it  stands  for  an  effect, 

is  between  things  thought  of— it  is  things  not  ideas-  which  are 
associated  in  the  mind.  We  ought  to  talk  of  association  of  objects 
not  association  of  ideas.  And  so  far  as  association  stands  for  a 
cause  it  is  between  processes  in  the  brain  and  it  is  these  which  by 
being  associated  in  certain  ways  determine  what  successive  objects 
shall  be  thought."  On  laws  of  association  he  says  further:  “Let 
us  then  assume  as  the  basis  of  all  our  subsequent  reasoning  this 
law:  When  two  elementary  brain  processes  have  been  active  to- 
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gether  or  in  immediate  succession,  one  of  them  on  recurring  tends 
to  propagate  its  excitement  into  the  other.” 

Perhaps  these  quotations  cover  sufficiently  the  ground  gone 
over  by  psychologists  in  so  far  as  association  is  concerned.  Those 
who  would  desire  to  read  further  are  referred  to  Hamilton’s 
“ Metaphysics,  ” Porter’s  "Human  Intellect,”  Sulley’s  "Elements  of 
Psychology,"  a swell  as  the  works  from  which  the  above  quotations 
have  been  made. 

In  our  next  we  shall  consider  these  laws  and  from  them  draw 
rules  and  principles  of  practice. 


EDITORIALS. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Pedagogy  is  completed 
with  this  number.  The  Journal  has  by  no  means  been  a financial 
success.  It  was  not  expected  to  be  for  the  first  year.  The  teachers 
who  took  hoUl  of  the  work  were  willing  to  run  at  private  expense 
if  necessary,  in  order  to  have  expression  given  to  the  rich  coloring 
of  local  pedagogic  thought  and  experience.  The  contributors  have 
generously  furnished  matter  gratis,  and  the  editorial  work  has  been 
done  free,  so  that  the  expenses  have  been  cut  down  to  the  lowest 
limit,  and  the  business  manager  furnishes  the  satisfactory  state- 
ment that  the  Journal  emerges  from  this  first  year’s  experiment 
free  of  debt. 

As  to  how  far  it  has  met  the  needs  and  expectations  of  the 
teaching  profession,  this  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  its 
readers.  We  will  only  add,  that  so  many  encouraging  words  have 
come  to  us  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  that  the  Journal  in 
enlarged  and  improved  form  will  take  up  its  career  again  at  the 
opening  of  next  school  year.  We  trust  that  those  teachers 
who  have  held  aloof,  watching  this  experiment  of  a home  paper, 
will  now  be  satisfied  as  to  its  present  aliveness  and  its  future  pros- 
pects of  life,  and  rally  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  supported 
it  from  the  start. 

® ® ® 

Of  all  the  officers  which  the  constitution  makes  it  incumbent 
upon  the  people  to  elect  for  the  government  of  the  new  State,  the 
Commissioner  of  Schools  is  the  most  important  to  teachers.  In 
many  ways  he  will  directly  affect  their  welfare  and  the  welfare  of 
their  schools.  No  consideration  aside  from  professional  fitness 
should  therefore  count  for  or  against  his  nomination  and  election. 
He  must  first  of  all  be  a teacher,  with  no  other  irons  in  the  fire. 
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He  must  be  active,  vigorous,  up-to-date,  and  a careful  organizer. 
He  must  be  a man  of  high  ideals,  yet  possessing  that  substratum 
of  practical  common-  sense  which  shall  enable  him  to  bring  his 
ideals  to  earth.  Above  all  he  must  be  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
capable  of  arousing  enthusiasm  in  others.  He  needs  to  be  a 
missionary,  rather  than  a compiler  of  reports.  He  should  travel, 
oversee,  lecture  to  teachers,  trustees,  patrons;  unite  all  factions  by 
the  magnetism  of  his  presence.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  have 
mind-power  to  make  a unit  of  the  territorial  educational  forces — on 
paper:  he  must  realize  such  a union  in  fact;  and  this  last  can  be 
done  only  by  direct  personal  contact  with  all  the  factors  making  up 
our  school  system. 

Unfortunately  his  salary  is  placed  so  low  that  he  wdl  constantly 
be  tempted  to  unite  the  work  of  Commissioner  with  that  of  some  more 
lucrative  business,  in  which  case,  depend  upon  it,  he  will  merely 
fill  a chair,  and  direct  the  movements  of  an  engrossing  clerk.  Let 
the  teachers  therefore  demand  a pledge  of  the  man  whom  they  sus- 
tain for  this  office,  that  he  will  make  it  his  exclusive  business. 


® ® ® 

In  the  editorial  of  last  number  occurred  an  allusion  to 
Com.  T.  B.  Lewis  which  does  that  gentleman  injustice.  The  in- 
formation on  which  the  statement  was  based,  we  have  learned  since, 
was  not  strictly7  correct  in  this  particular. 


® ® ® 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Following  is  article  X of  the  proposed  constitution  for  the 
State  of  Utah : 

Section  1.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a uniform  system  of  public  schools,  which  shall 
be  open  to  all  children  of  the  State  and  be  free  from  sectarian 
control. 

Sec.  2.  The  public  school  system  shall  include  kindergarten 
schools;  grammar  grades;  high  schools;  an  agricultural  college; 
a university,  and  such  other  schools  as  the  Legislature  may  estab- 
lish. The  common  schools  shall  be  free.  The  other  departments 
of  the  system  shall  be  supported  as  provided  by  law:  Provided, 

That  high  schools  may  be  maintained  free  in  all  cities  of  the  first 
and  second  class  now  constituting  school  districts,  and  in  such 
other  cities  and  districts  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Legislature. 
But  where  the  proportion  of  school  moneys  apportioned  or  accruing 
to  any  city  or  district  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  all  the  free 
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schools  in  such  city  or  district,  the  high  schools  shall  be  supported 
by  local  taxation. 

Sec.  3.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of  the 
common  schools;  the  proceeds  of  all  property  that  may  accrue  to 
the  State  by  escheat  or  forfeiture:  all  unclaimed  shares  and  didi- 
dends  of  any  corporation  incorporated  uuder  the  laws  of  this  State; 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  timber,  minerals,  or  other  property  from 
school  and  State  lands  other  than  those  granted  for  specific  pur- 
poses; and  the  5 per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
public  lands  lying  within  the  State  which  shall  be  'sold  by  the 
United  States,  subsequent  to  the  admission  of  this  State  into  the 
Union,  shall  be  and  remain  a perpetual  fund,  to  be  called  the  State 
School  Fund,  the  interest  of  which  only,  together  with  such  other 
means  as  the  Legislature  may  provide,  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  several  school  districts  according  to  the  school  population 
residing  therein. 

Sec.  4.  The  location  and  establishment  by  existing  laws  of  the 
University  of  Utah  and  the  Agricultural  College  are  hereby  con- 
firmed, and  all  the  rights,  immunities,  franchises,  and  endowments 
heretofore  granted  or  conferred  are  hereby  perpetuated  unto  said 
University  and  Agricultural  College  respectively. 

Sec.  5.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lands  reserved  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  approved  February  21,  1855,  for  the  establishment 
of  the  University  of  Utah,  and  of  all  the  lands  granted  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  approved  July  16,  1894,  shall  constitute  permanent 
funds  to  be  safely  invested  and  held  b}  the  State;  and  the  income 
thereof  shall  be  used  exclusively  lor  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  different  institutions  and  colleges  respectively,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  and  conditions  of  said  acts  of  Congress. 

Sec.  6.  In  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  the  public 
school  system  shall  be  maintained  and  controlled  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  such  cities,  separate  and  apart  from  the  counties  in 
which  said  cities  are  located. 

Sec.  7.  All  public  school  funds  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the 
State  against  loss  or  diversion. 

Sec.  8.  The  general  control  and  supervision  of  the  public 
school  system  shall  be  vested  in  a State  Board  of  Education,  con- 
sisting of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  such  other 
persons  as  the  Legislature  may  provide. 

Sec.  9.  Neither  the  Legislature  nor  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cution  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  text  books  to  be  used  in  the 
common  schools. 

Sec.  10.  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  for  the  blind 
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are  hereby  established.  All  property  belonging  to  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  heretofore  connected  with  the  University  of 
Utah,  shall  be  transferred  to  said  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
All  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the 
support  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  and  for  an  institution  for 
the  blind  shall  be  a perpetual  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  said 
institutions.  It  shall  be  a trust  fund,  the  principal  of  which  shall 
remain  inviolate,  guaranteed  by  the  State  against  loss  or  diversion. 

Sec.  11.  The  metric  system  shall  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State. 

Sec.  12.  Neither  religious  nor  partisan  test  or  qualification 
shall  be  required  of  any  person  as  a condition  of  admission,  as  a 
teacher  or  student,  into  any  public  educational  institution  of  the 
State. 

Sec.  13.  Neither  the  Legislature  nor  any  county,  city,  town, 
school  district  or  other  public  corporation,  shall  make  any  appro- 
priation to  aid  in  the  support  of  any  school,  seminary,  academy', 
college,  university  or  other  institution,  controlled  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  any  church,  sect  or  denomination  whatever. 

® @ ® 

SPECIAL  TRAIN  FOR  TEACHERS  TO  DENVER  OVER 
THE  UNION  PACIFIC. 

To  the  Teachers  of  Utah: 

A convention  of  the  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  of  the 
Territory  was  held  at  the  University  of  Utah,  April  Oth,  1895,  at 
which  the  subject  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Denver 
was  taken  up  and  able  arguments  were  given  by  our  leaders  in 
educational  matters  urging  that  such  a large  and  full  delegation  of 
teachers  attend  this  association  as  will  show  to  the  world  that  Utah 
is  alive  and  aggressive  in  educational  matters.  « 

In  order  that  Utah  should  make  the  best  showing  as  well  as 
for  social  advantages,  it  was  decided  to  attend  the  Association  in  a 
body,  leaving  here  on  a special  train  over  the  Union  Pacific  System 
to  Denver  with  privilege  of  returning  over  the  D.  R.  G.  or  Colorado 
Midland  and  R.  G.  W. 

By  present  arrangements  this  special  tra'in  will  leave  Salt  Lake 
for  Denver  via  the  Union  Pacific  at  10:00  A.  M.  Monday,  July  8th, 
arriving  at  Denver  8:00  A.  M.  Tuesday,  July  9th. 

This  train  will  consist  of  Dining  car,  Pullman  Palace  and 
Tourist  Sleepers,  Reclining  Chair  cars  and  elegant  Day  Coaches 
and  will  be  appropriately  decorated. 

Fare  for  the  round  trip  will  be  $22.00,  $2.00  of  this  amount 
being  for  membership  fee  to  the  N.  E.  Association. 
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Tickets  will  be  good  for  return  until  September  1st. 

For  further  information  in  relation  to  the  meeting  as  well  as 
to  Hotels,  Rates,  Train  accommodations,  etc.,  write  to  J.  F.  Mills- 
paugh  or  Miss  Ella  Dukes,  managers  N.  E.  A.  for  Utah,  or  the 
undersigned. 

T.  B.  Lewis , Territorial  Commissioner  of  Schools. 


THE  OB  Y AJ\  D PBACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  METHODS. 

That  teaching  is  both  a science  and  an  art,  the  majority  of 
people  interested  in  education  are  willing  to  admit.  As  far  as 
education  is  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  mental  processes  and 
laws  of  human  development,  and  so  far  as  it  seeks  to  find  a 
reasonable  basis  for  its  rules  and  methods,  it  is  a science.  Psy- 
chology, paidology,  and  philosophy  treat  of  the  science  of  education. 
But  it  is  with  the  application  of  established  truths,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  certain  results  by  the  best  means,  that  education  as  an  art 
concerns  itself. 

The  science  of  education  serves  as  the  base  or  foundation  on 
which  the  art  may  be  erected.  Neither  can  exist  without  the  other 
and  due  regard  must  be  given  to  each.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
training  school,  however,  to  emphasize  the  latter.  It  is  pre- 
supposed of  the  teacher-in-training  that  she  has  been  well  grounded 
in  psychological  principles,  understanding  the  laws  of  natural 
development  and  possessing  a mind  capable  of  drawing  rational 
conclusions.  She  understands  the  needs  and  methods  of  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  child  nature;  and  one  of  the  earliest  maxims  that 
is  brought  home  to  her  is  that  she  is  for  the  school  and  not  the 
school  for  her.  She  must  understand  that  only  through  the  study 
of  the  child  can  she  hope  to  gain  a real  insight  to  true  teaching. 
The  child’s  mind  is  the  gateway  by  which  she  can  enter  on  the 
road  to  successful  teaching. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  theory  without  the  prac 
tice  is  as  incomplete  and  as  productive  of  evil  results  as  the  prac- 
tical work  with  no  knowledge  of  law.  It  is  to  avoid  this  that 
training  or  practice  schools  are  provided  in  all  normal  educational 
institutions. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  these  are  conducted.  The  first 
is  an  arrangement  whereby  the  teacher-in-training  is  placed  in  a 
regular  school,  with  all  the  conditions  of  an  ordinary  public  school 
such  as  she  would  have  occasion  to  deal  with  in  her  profes- 
sional life. 
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The  school  is  composed  of  real  children,  not  flesh  and  blood 
automatons,  and  the  problems  she  has  to  confront  are  exactly  those 
which  she  must  solve  in  a school  of  her  own. 

The  school  is  in  the  direct  charge  of  a model  teacher,  who 
during  the  period  devoted  to  practice  resigns  the  school  to  the 
teacher-in-training  and  spends  the  time  in  observing  her  work  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  mistakes  or  weak  points  the  teacher 
may  show.  Besides  this  the  teacher-in-taining  is  visited  often  by 
the  regular  critic  teacher,  who  has  the  general  supervision  of  her 
work.  The  teacher-in-training  spends  her  hour  in  the  school  exactly 
as  if  she  were  the  regular  teacher,  and  feels  the  same  responsibility 
for  the  advancement  and  development  of  the  pupils.  She  is  guaged 
by  the  pupils,  and  is  held  responsible  for  the  work  attempted 
during  the  hour.  Her  preparations  and  plans  must  be  carefully 
arranged,  and  she  must  know  just  what  she  wants  to  do  for  and 
with  the  class. 

The  teacher-in-training  is  made  to  feel  that  she  cannot  know 
too  much  of  her  subject.  She  must  look  on  it  from  all  possible 
positions,  and  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings.  No  one  can  teach 
the  whole  or  even  half  of  what  he  knows,  and  the  teacher  who 
keeps  just  a little  ahead  of  the  class  is  not  the  one  to  give  to  the 
pupils  a broad  and  clear  idea  of  the  subject.  If  the  well  has  to 
be  filled  with  buckets  over  night  to  be  pumped  dry  next  morning 
the  water  is  likely  to  be  muddy. 

The  plans  ot  the  teacher-in-training  being  prepared  and 
properly  arranged,  she  has  a regularly  established  and  logical  order 
for  proceeding.  The  critic  teachers  are  not  of  carping  and  fault- 
rinding  dispositions.  They  have  the  best  interests  of  the  teachers- 
in-training  at  heart,  and  if  criticisms  seem  severe,  it  is  but  the 
caustic  that  burns  to  cure.  They  feel  an  intense  and  vital  interest 
in  all  the  work,  and  help  and  encourage  all  they  can  and  not  inter- 
fere with  the  original  and  individual  work  of  the  teacher-in-training. 

It  is  constantly  kept  before  these  teachers  that  that  method 
which  is  best  applied  is  best,  and  all  are  encouraged  and  urged  to 
be  original  in  method  and  fertile  in  device.  They  must  be  able  to 
defend  their  methods  and  devices  in  the  face  of  opposition,  and 
cultivate  the  habit  of  thinking  and  doing  for  themselves.  To  the 
casual  observer  it  is  apparent  that  such  a course  of  training  is 
invaluable  and  indispensable  to  the  normal  student.  They  enter 
the  training  school,  in  many  instances,  immature,  self-distrustful, 
and  timid  girls;  they'  complete  their  work  as  women,  confident  of 
their  own  ability,  sure  of  themselves  and  their  art,  and  ready7,  as 
far  as  practical  experience  is  concerned,  to  go  out  into  the  field  as 
teachers  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name. 
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Such,  in  brief,  is  the  arrangement  for  the  training  school  in  the 
Brigham  Young  Academy,  an  arrangement  common  to  leading 
schools  of  this  character. 

The  second  plan  for  the  training  of  embryo  teachers  is  a so- 
called  model  class.  A class  of  children  are  brought  before  the 
teachers-in-training,  and  they  are  instructed  (?)  by  them  in  turn, 
under  the  criticism  of  each  other  and  the  teacher  in  charge. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  these  conditions  are  entirely  artificial. 

The  teacher-in-training  gets  no  insight  to  the  actual  workings 
of  a school  and  can  gain  but  little  idea  of  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  a theory.  If  there  is  no  other  way  possible,  this  method 
is  better  than  nothing,  as  pictures  may  be  a good  substitute  for 
the  real  activity  itself. 

A word  is  sufficient  for  the  third  way  of  giving  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  test  theories.  The  class  members  act  the  part  of 
the  school  and  one  member  teaches  the  rest.  Evidently  there  can 
be  no  "teaching,”  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  done  under  these 
conditions,  for  one  individual  knows  as  much  as  the  other  about 
the  subject. 

There  can  possibly  be  no  analogy  between  a class  of  this 
description  and  a school  of  children.  It  is  all  but  a sheer  waste 
of  time  to  spend  hours  in  a farcical  arrangement  like  this.  For- 
tunately the  schools  are  rare  where  methods  of  this  kind  are 
resorted  to.  Gradually  Normal  and  training  schools  are  coming  to 
know  that  in  order  to  turn  out  real  teachers  they  must  have  real 
conditions. 

Skilled  labor  is  in  demand  in  all  professions  and  in  no  direction 
more  than  in  teaching.  People  are  demanding,  and  rightly,  that  the 
schools  be  not  put  into  hands  that  are  untrained  to  the  work.  We 
will  not  trust  our  childrens’  bodies  to  untrained  and  unskilled 
pracitioners.  Have  we  less  regard  tor  that  without  which  the 
body  is  useless,  the  mind?  With  the  demand  for  skilled  work 
comes  the  necessity  of  thorough,  conscientious,  and  modern  train- 
ing for  teachers. 

If  a teacher  is  good  without  training,  she  will  be  better, 
broader  and  more  developed  with  it;  and  the  teacher  who  does 
not  possess  a natural  aptitude  may  be  made  an  efficient  worker  if 
she  has  a firm  determination  and  a genuie  love  for  her  work. 


When  General  Grant  was  in  Japan  the  Japanese  Premier, 
desiring  to  compliment  the  General  by  telling  him  he  was  born  to 
command,  tried  in  English  with  these  results:  "Sire,  brave  General 
you  was  made  to  order.” 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOB  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

% ANNA  K.  CRAIG. 

All  children  should  have  a kindergarten  training.  The  chasm 
between  the  freedom  of  home  and  the  restraint  of  school  must  be 
bridged  by  a system  that  partakes  of  both.  The  kindergarten  aims 
to  do  this,  and  not  this  alone,  but  aims  to  lay  a foundation  on  which 
the  best  future  education  may  be  built. 

The  three-fold  nature  of  the  child  is  constantly  kept  in  mind 
by  the  kindergartner,  developing  the  physical  through  games  and 
plays;  the  mental  through  songs,  stories,  talks,  and  object  lessons, 
and  the  moral  through  right,  justice,  kindness  and  love. 

This  necessary  early  development  cannot  well  begin  in  the 
primary  school,  for  several  reasons:  First,  the  whole  child  mind  is 
not  usually  considered,  but  only  the  intellect;  second,  even  were 
this  not  so,  the  number  of  children  allotted  one  teacher  would  not 
admit  of  it;  third,  with  so  large  an  attendance,  the  freedom  of  the 
child  is  hampered;  fourth,  the  hours  of  the  primary  school  are  too 
long  for  children  coming  direct  from  the  home  training.  It  has 
been  proved  that  children  who  have  been  in  the  kindergarten  enter 
the  primary  school  with  advantages  over  those  not  so  fortunate. 
Dr.  J.  Stanley  Hall  questioned  thirty  primary  teachers  in  regard  to 
the  difference  between  kindergarten  children  and  those  not  so 
trained,  and  found  that  twenty-five  of  these  thought  the  former 
better  fitted  for  school  work;  language  had  been  cultivated,  the 
hand  was  more  skilled,  the  perceptive  faculties  more  quick.  Ob- 
servation, singing,  number  work,  neatness,  politeness,  love  for 
study,  ability  to  work  from  dictation,  and  freedom  from  fright  and 
bashfulness,  were  all  found  to  be  results  of  the  kindergarten  train- 
ing. From  one  to  two  years  of  school  life  is  saved  by  a kinder- 
garten training,  and  that  great  boon  to  man,  industrious  habits, 
is  formed. 

California’s  work  in  this  direction  has  demonstrated  that  out 
of  one  thousand  children  who  have  taken  the  training,  one  only  has 
gone  astray.  This  number  includes  all  classes  from  the  richest  to 
the  poorest.  Prisons  and  reform  schools  would  gradually7  become 
things  of  the  past  if  an  adequate  number  of  kindergartens  were 
established  in  each  city.  "Prevention  is  better  than  cure.'1  The 
expense  to  the  city  of  trying  one  criminal  is  greater  than  would  be 
the  tuition  of  a dozen  children.  It  is  much  easier  to  keep  children 
from  doing  wrong  than  to  teach  them  to  overcome  the  habit  of 
wrong  doing.  The  early  years  of  the  child  are  the  ones  in  which 
habits  are  formed. 

Let  us  not,  through  our  indifference  and  selfishness,  be  the 
stepping-stone  to  future  generations  of  worthlessness.  There  are 
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many  among  us  too  poor  to  pay  kindergarten  tuition,  hence  the 
great  need  of  its  becoming  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Salt' 
Lake  is  setting  Utah  a good  example.  In  January  free  kinder- 
gartens were  opened.  But  free  kindergartens  are  not  enough. 
They  must  become  part  of  the  public  schools  in  order  to  make  the 
results  widely  beneficial.  Mr.  Hughes,  of  the  Toronto  schools, 
says:  "Both  wisdom  and  justice  demand  it  (the  introduction  of 

the  knidergarten  into  the  public  schools),  for  is  it  not  the  best 
known  means  for  increasing  the  power  and  accuracy  of  sense  im- 
pression, for  defining  and  enlarging  the  reflective  powers,  for 
revealing  individual  responsibility  and  social  relationship,  for  mak- 
ing the  child  creatively  productive,  and  for  helping  it  to  be  self- 
educative,  self-expressive,  self-repressive,  self-progressive,  self- 
directing, and  self-executive?" 

CHILD  STUDY. 


METHODS  AND  AIMS 

ABBT  CALISTA  HALE. 

The  disciples  of  both  the  New  Psychology  and  the  so-called  New 
Education  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  child-study.  In  each, 
this  forms  one  of  the  important  classes  of  investigation  and  the 
element  that  is  the  least  esoteric.  Not  only  are  students  and 
teachers  interested,  but  the  mothers  all  over  the  land  are  quicken- 
ing to  the  knowledge  that  ethical  souls  may  be  developed  in  their 
children  on]}7  by  much  careful  study  and  intelligent  thought. 

, The  human  being  at  birth  is  an  animal,  and  through  its  long 
period  of  infancy  it  attains  its  psychical  life  according  to  certain 
laws  of  growth.  These  laws  especially  concern  the  educator, 
either  parent  or  teacher,  and  it  is  toward  a knowledge  of  these 
laws  that  the  study  of  the  child  is  tending. 

The  constant  aim  of  educators  has  been  to  place  teaching 
among  the  true  professions,  and  the  scientific  study  of  the  child  is 
doing  much  to  this  end. 

That  a knowldege  of  pshycology  is  as  necessary  to  a teacher  as 
physiology  is  to  the  physician  has  long  been  recognized,  but  the  old 
psychologv,  rational  or  empirical,  furnished  little  that  the  average 
teacher  could  apply.  A few  general  laws  were  observed  and 
applied  to  the  mass  rather  than  to  the  individual.  Students  could 
adapt  so  little  of  the  matter  to  their  own  experiences,  and  the 
relation  of  mind  study  to  mind  training  were  so  unapparent  that 
the  study  of  the  old  psychology  often  became  mere  word  memoriz- 
ing, the  letter  without  the  spirit,  the  word  without  the  law. 
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That  phase  of  the  new  psychology  that  appeals  directly  to 
teachers  and  schools,  child  study,  presupposes  above  all  else  an 
intense  and  sympathetic  interest  in  child  life  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  It  is  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  a soul,  and  the  heart 
must  enter  into  its  pursuance.  Interest  in  individual  children 
must  be  dominant.  Although  the  same  ground  of  study  may  be 
gone  over  many  times,  the  children’s  minds  are  never  alike  and  the 
subject  matter  for  study  and  investigation  is  varied. 

Child  study  is  yet  so  new  that  there  are  no  text-books  for  it. 
Its  literature  is  confined  chiefly  to  monographs  and  magazine 
articles,  yet  some  of  the  brightest  educational  minds  in  the  world 
are  devoting  a lifetime  of  study  to  its  furtherance. 

The  student  who  expects  to  find  the  subject  of  child  study  an 
easy  one  is  greatly  mistaken.  Already  the  subject  has  broadened 
to  such  a degree  that  there  are  many  methods  of  studying  it,  and 
the  interest  in  it  is  widespread  and  general.  At  the  National  Con- 
vention of  Teachers  to  be  held  in  Denver  the  coming  summer,  one 
section  is  to  be  devote  to  this  department  of  education,  and  will  oe 
addressed  by  leading  workers  in  the  field.  Methods  of  study  and 
investigation  will  be  discussed  and  plans  presented  for  further  and 
more  scientific  study. 

Little  attempt  at  scientific  work  can  be  made  by  the  amateur. 
The  most  that  the  ordinary  student  can  do  is  to  become  familiar 
with  the  work  accomplished  by  experts,  and  to  collect  such  facts 
as  lie  in  his  power.  These  facts  should  be  carefully  recorded,  and 
must  be  strictly  accurate. 

The  subject  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes:  that  which 
treats  of  the  physical  child  and  that  which  treats  of  the  mental 
part.  One  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other  practically,  but  for 
purposes  of  study  and  research  we  ma}7  consider  them  apart. 
Under  the  heading  of  the  first  the  child  is  studied  with  regard  to 
his  physical  growth,  motor  ability  and  tests  of  the  senses:  under 
the  other  his  mental  faculties  are  considered,  the  contents  of  his 
mind,  his  feelings  and  emotions,  and  general  observations  of  any 
act,  saying  or  salient  expression  of  mental  activity.  Another 
phase  comes  under  the  head  miscellaneous,  and  consists  of  the 
recording  and  describing  in  detail,  favorite  articles,  books  or 
stories  of  special  interest  for  children;  also  toys,  games  or  amuse- 
ments. Superstitions,  fads,  cases  of  exceptional  altruism  or 
selfishness,  causes  of  popularity  or  unpopularity;  in  fact,  anything 
that  reveals  the  child’s  personality  is  legitimate  material  for  obser- 
vation and  worthy  of  record. 

The  scope  of  the  present  article  will  not  admit  of  a detailed 
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account  of  all  the  directions  in  which  child  study  may  be  pursued.* 

It  is  evident  that  no  one  person  can  cover  the  whole  field. 
Different  lines  of  investigation  must  be  followed  out  by  different 
observers.  In  whatever  direction  observation  is  carried  on  as 
much  reading  as  can  be  obtained  should  be  done,  and  the  student 
should  endeavor  to  open  correspondence  with  some  expert  in  his 
line  of  research.  There  is  much  to  read  in  some  lines  and  very 
little  in  others,  but  whatever  is  undertaken  should  be  with  the  true 
scientific  spirit  and  a determination  to  follow  out  the  chosen  theme 
as  definitely  as  possible. 

Many  studies  require  considerable  limitation  of  field'  and  a special 
method.  Probably  the  line  of  research  within  the  reach  of  most 
students  is  that  in  use  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  one  of  the  first  institutions,  if  not  the  first,  in  this  country 
to  give  attention  to  the  subject  of  child  study. 

Here  the  students  are  unlimited  as  to  field  and  method.  The 
only  requirement  is  that  they  record  facts  as  they  are.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  student  is  first  called  to  the  recollections  of  his  own 
childhood,  and  to  the  fact  that  children  are  in  full  activity  all 
around,  and  he  is  asked  to  observe  what  the  next  child  he  sees  is 
saying  or  doing,  and  as  soon  as  possible  make  an  accurate 
record.  It  is  the  gathering  of  data  for  generalization  with  which 
these  students  deal.  They  do  not  concern  themselves  with  infer- 
ences which  might  be  drawn  from  their  observations.  They  simply 
collect  facts.  They  are  the  gatherers  of  specimens,  which  as  the 
raw  material  of  science  may  be  worked  up  later  by  experts.  Any 
attempt  at  scientific  classification  is  discouraged.  On  the  papers 
used  for  recording  observations  is  found  the  precept  for  the  work 
of  the  student,  “I  worked  on  true  Baconian  principles  and  without 
any  theory  collected  facts  on  a wholesale  scale.” — Darwin,  Auto- 
biography. 

In  the  work  thus  done  the  student  forms  the  habit  of  observing 
the  child  and  becomes  interested  in  him.  He  no  longer  is  only 
the  material  for  the  teacher  to  use  in  practising  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, but  a living  organism  to  be  moulded  and  fashioned  to  a per- 
fect development.  The  teacher  recognizes  in  the  child  certain 
traits  which  she  calls  to  mind  as  existing  in  her  own  childhood 
and  has  a feeling  of  kinship  with  him. 

She  becomes  familiar  with  his  ways  of  feeling  and  thinking 
about  things  and  learns  to  live  with  him  and  share  his  aims  and 
interests.  The  teacher  who  has  learned  thus  to  live  with  the  chil- 


♦Should  any  reader  desire  farther  information  on  the  various  phases  of  this  study,  a prt  vate 
inquiry  addressed  to  this  journal  will  be  promptly  answered. 
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dren  has  the  essential  elements  of  successful  research  into 
child  nature. 

The  reminiscences  of  early  childhood  occup}'  a prominent  posL 
tion  in  child  study.  In  recording  these  recollections  care  should 
be  taken  that  thev  are  really  of  the  student’s  own  recalling  not  told 
by  someone  else.  The  record  of  early  fancies  and  feelings  often 
furnishes  valuable  data,  and  serves  as  a guide  to  observations  of 
other  children.  The  fact  that  many  times  in  our  childish  experi- 
ences our  motives  were  misunderstood  and  our  actions  misin- 
terpreted would  naturally  lead  us  to  a more  careful  consideration  of 
what  appears  grotesque  and  unmeaning  to  the  child. 

If  we  recall  the  curious  world  of  fancy  in  which  we  lived  as 
children,  and  observe  the  child  at  his  play  and  in  conversation  with 
imaginary  begins  or  inanimate  objects  which  he  fancies  alive,  we 
can  enter  into  a fuller  understanding  of  his  nature  and  into  a 
keener  sympathy  with  the  little  "make  believes”  that  constitute  so 
much  of  his  life. 

Just  as  real  to  the  child  of  today  are  plays  and  imitations  as 
they  were  to  you  not  so  many  years  ago  when  you  stood  on  the 
big  rock  and  preached  that  sermon  on  the  sin  of  lying  to  your 
Lilliputian  audience,  or  wept  real  tears  as  you  buried  the  little  old 
rag  doll  in  the  garden. 

The  backward  look  into  our  own  childish  minds  furnishes  us 
many  a clue  to  the  understanding  of  the  minds  of  the  children 
about  us. 

One  point  should  be  kept  in  view  regarding  the  observation  of 
children.  The  child  must  not  know  he  is  being  watched  or 
questioned  for  a purpose;  his  actions  must  be  free  and  sponta- 
neous, not  influenced  or  directed  by  any  other  motive  than  his  own 
will,  and  "The  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will,  and  the  thoughts  of 
youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

At  the  Leland  Stanford  University  the  method  of  child  study 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  at  the  Worcester  School.  The 
work  is  carried  on  in  many  more  lines,  and  the  observer  is 
restricted  to  narrower  fields.  There  is  constant  inquiry  into  chil- 
dren’s states  of  mind,  and  the  gaining  of  ideas  on  given  points,  as 
well  as  a study  of  theological,  moral,  political,  social,  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  atmospheres  surrounding  the  child.  The  education 
and  development  of  the  child’s  mind  is  directly  and  conciously 
undertaken  from  conclusions  drawn  from  collated  data.  Problems 
in  many  directions  are  worked  out  with  direct  reference  to  their 
immediate  application  to  educational  methods. 

The  researches  conducted  by  Dr.  Hall  of  Clark  University 
and  his  co-workers  form  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  the  work 
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done  in  child  study  in  this  country.  Most  of  the  men  interested 
in  the  study  are  recognized  experts,  and  to  them  the  most  of 
;hose  engaged  in  this  work  look  for  guidance  and  inspiration. 

Many  educational  institutions  and  many  individuals  are 
engaged  in  different  ways  in  child  study.  It  might  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  note  the  beginnings  of  the  work  in  the  territory 

of  Utah. 

As  yet  the  work  is  confined  to  the  Brigham  Young  Academy 
and  to  a few  who  have  awakened  to  the  importance  of  its  bearings 
on  human  development. 

Most  of  the  work  thus  far  consists  of  the  observations  of  chil- 
dren in  a few  directions  and  in  personal  reminiscences. 

The  students  record  recollections  of  their  early  life,  aspira- 
tions, influences,  and  ideas  of  certain  natural  phenomena.  Blanks 
are  furnished  the  students  to  fill  out,  and  already  much  interesting 
matter  has  been  collected.  Epeciallv  worthy  of  note  are  the 

papers  on  early  influences  and  aims  and  ideals  at  different 

periods  of  life.  Any  attempt  to  draw  inferences  from  these 
reports  would  be  premature  at  this  juncture.  Early  apsirations 
seem  to  be  connected  with  immediate  gratification  of  the  senses, 
or  to  occupy  positions  that  would  attract  attention.  The  psychic 
element  enters  more  into  later  ambitions.  Ambitions  to  gain 
knowledge,  to  widen  the  intellectual  horizon,  and  to  become  betcer 
and  nobler  men  and  women  are  dominant. 

Often  complete  and  radical  changes  of  aims  and  ideals  are 
noticed  in  the  same  individual. 

It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  results,  in  the  common  acceptance 
of  the  term,  are  not  immediate  in  this  study.  It  is  a difficult 
matter  to  classify  and  the  average  statistics  of  child  stud)?  from  data 
gathered,  and  necessaril)  it  is  a work  that  requires  much  time,  care, 
and  thoughtful  study.  Much  patient  labor  and  carful  generalizing, 
much  collecting  and  arranging  of  facts,  must  be  done  before  any- 
thing like  a science  can  be  built  up. 

The  inclination  is  to  hurry  the  development  of  the  science. 
Urgent  questions  and  anxious  inquiry  call  forth  premature  answers. 
Enthusiasts  stand  with  eager  outstretched  hands  to  apply  every 
generalization,  but  the  far-seeing  student  realizes  that  if  the 
final  results  of  collecting,  collating  and  arranging  data  are  to  be 
lasting  value,  the  progress  must  be  slow  and  laborious.  If  the 
“art  of  teaching  and  hence  the  welfare  of  future  generations”  are 
to  depend  on  the  structure  thus  reared  it  is  obvious  that  a strong 
and  Arm  foundation  is  necessary,  ever)?  part  of  which  must  be 
carefully  tested,  lest  for  one  flaw  the  whole  fabric  in  future  years 
must  fall. 
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Yet  the  work  is  not  without  immediate  results.  Parents  and 
teachers  who  become  interested  are  gaining  new  insight  to  child 
nature.  They  are  learning  to  deal  more  wisely  with  the  children 
in  their  care,  through  a better  understanding  of  them  and 
their  ways. 

If  by  study  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
teachers  the  future  of  these  children  is  to  become  better,  richer, 
and  fuller  of  meaning  for  themselves  and  the  world,  no  time, 
patience  or  labor  can  be  too  great  to  secure  this. 
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ABRAHAM  0.  SMOOT. 

The  recent  demise  of  Abraham  O.  Smoot,  has  resulted  in  a 
great  deal  of  comment  concerning  his  able  and  useful  career.  But 
there  has  been  a phase  of  his  life’s  work,  which  has  not  been  em- 
phasized, perhaps  because  of  the  stress  placed  upon  his  business 
relations.  We  refer  to  his  labor  in  behalf  of  education,  which  the 
Journal  here  wishes  to  bring  before  its  readers. 

Abraham  O.  Smoot  was  born  in  Owenton,  Owen  County, 
Kentucky,  on  February  17,  1815  His  parents  were  Virginians,  his 
father,  George  W.  Smoot,  of  Scotch  extraction  and  his  mother, 
Ann  Rowlett,  of  English.  When  Abraham  was  seven  years  of  age 
his  parents  moved  to  Kentucky  and  shortly  after  to  Tennessee, 
where  he  lived  until  he  embraced  the  gospel. 

After  joining  the  Church,  President  Smoot  held  many  positions 
of  trust.  He  went  to  Kirtland,  then  the  gathering  place  of  the 
Saints,  but  in  the  spring  of  1837,  the  Prophet  Joseph  advised  him 
to  go  to  Kentucky,  as  the  northern  climate  did  not  agree  with  his 
health.  He  returned  to  his  native  State,  but  shortly  was  called  with 
Elder  Sherwood,  to  assist  in  leading  the  people  to  Jackson  County, 
Missouri.  This  done,  he  began  anew  his  missionary  labors,  trav- 
eling in  the  ministry,  until  the  latter  part  of  1838,  when  the  Saints 
were  driven  from  Missouri.  He  was  at  Far  West  as  one  of  its 
active  defenders  when  that  Mormon  city  fell  before  the  combined 
forces  of  the  mob  and  the  militia  of  the  state. 

While  a prisoner,  Elder  Smoot  married  his  first  wife,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1838.  In  the  February  following,  he  emigrated,  reaching 
Nauvoo  the  following  summer.  After  this,  he  traveled  and  did 
much  work  in  the  missionary  field.  He  was  left  in  general  charge 
of  the  Church  at  Winter  Quarters.  Soon  after  the  pioneer  com- 
pany had  left  for  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Elder  Smoot  followed,  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  largest  company  of  the  season. 
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Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  valley  he  left  for  a mission  to 
England  remaining  there  nine  months.  After  Elder  Smoot’s  return 
from  England,  he  did  much  to  assist  in  bringing  merchandise 
from  the  states  to  the  valley. 

At  the  death  of  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  the  first  mayor  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  A.  O.  Smoot,  was  elected  by  the  City  Council  to  take  his 
place,  and  in  1857  he  was  elected  to  the  same  office  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  people.  This  position  he  held  until  1866,  when  he 
declined  to  act  as  mayor  longer  but  served  m the  council  branch  of 
the  Legislature. 

President  Smoot  was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  that  position  in  Utah  and  during  the  mad  rush  to 
the  California  gold  fields,  was  called  upon  to  adjudicate  man}'  im- 
portant cases. 

The  1st  of  February,  1868,  President  Smoot  came  to  Provo,  and 
was  elected  mayor  of  that  city.  He  served  the  city  in  that  capacity 
without  remuneration  for  fourteen  years. 

He  was  a man  of  exceeding  strong  character  and  marked  in- 
dividuality, and  has  been  for  many  years,  one  of  the  foremost,  if  not 
the  most  prominent  of  business  men  in  Utah  County.  To  verify  the 
statement,  we  need  only  to  refer  to  his  connection  with  the  First 
National  Bank,  Provo  East  Co-op.,  the  Prove  Woolen  Mills,  and 
Provo  Manufacturing  and  Building  Company. 

Nor  are  his  spiritual  labors  among  the  Saints  of  that  Stake  less 
noted.  He  was  firm  and  unyielding  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
tiuth,  yet  humble,  and  eminently  spiritual-minded  in  all  his 
administration. 

However,  the  special  object  of  this  article,  is  not  to  consider 
President  Smoot’s  rare  business  tact  nor  his  spncific  ecclesiastical 
labors,  but  rather  to  pay  some  little  attention  to  the  influence  he 
has  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  educational  interest  of  the  people 
of  Utah. 

He  supported  the  public  schools,  yet  the  great  interest  he  mani- 
fested in  education  is  best  shown  in  his  untiring  labors  in  behalf 
of  the  Brigham  Young  Academy.  It  has  been  said,  that  Brigham 
Young  planted  the  tree  and  that  Abraham  O.  Smoot  nurtured  and 
protected  it.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  the  support  it 
has  received  from  him  has  largely  maintained  the  institution.  One 
of  his  biographers  asserts,  “Utah  has  never  had  a more  earnest 
advocate  of  the  cause  of  education,  and  no  one  man  in  Utah  has 
ever  invested  more  means  or  devoted  more  practical  attention  to 
this  noble  work.  " 

His  concern  for  the  Brigham  Young  Academy  is  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  were  connected  with  him,  and  his  love  for  that 
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institution  was  so  great  that  he  has  involved  much  of  his  personal 
property  for  its  support. 

The  Academy  was  the  last  matter  of  a public  nature  about 
which  he  talked  in  life,  expressing  his  great  anxiety  that  the  in- 
stitution develop  to  be  what  its  founder  designed  it  should  be. 

President  Smoot  passed  quietly  awaj  at  his  home  in  Provo 
City,  March  6,  1895.  A detailed  account  of  his  long  and  well- 
spent  life  would  be  largely  the  history  of  that  mighty  people  whom 
he  served  so  long  and  well. 


THE  NEED  OF  BROADENING  THOUGHT. 

Of  all  elements  and  influences  that  go  to  make  up  the  success- 
ful teacher  none  plays  a more  important  part  than  environment. 
There  is  no  other  element  so  much  in  the  power  of  the  individual. 
What  the  teacher  is,  is  to  a great  extent  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  him.  We  move  in  circles,  some  wide,  some 
narrow,  and  it  is  mostly  by  our  own  efforts  that  we  can  widen 
our  horizons.  There  are  many  opportunities  presented  for 
broadening  our  life  if  we  can  but  recognize  and  use  them. 

Opportunities  for  observation,  study,  reading,  are  constantly  before 
the  teacher  who  desires  to  improve  himself,  to  grow  toward  a broader 
life,  and  avoid  those  ruts  that  the  teacher  is  so  prone  to  fall  into. 

It  is  said  that  the  best  way  to  study  the  geography  of  a coun- 
try is  to  go  and  live  for  a time  in  that  country;  but  this  is  quite 
impossible  for  the  ordinary  person,  and  studying  with,  or  reading 
with  those  who  have  had  opportunities  is  the  best  alternative. 

The  tendency  to  work  into  ruts  is  common  with  all  teachers, 
and  mostly  so  with  the  country  school-teacher.  His  conditions  are 
specially  favorable  to  foster  this  tendency.  He  lives  in  a small 

community,  with  little  or  no  contact  with  the  outer  world.  A 
weekly  paper,  a semi-annual  trip  of  a few  days  to  the  nearest  city, 
and  an  occasional  book  are  often  the  only  outside  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  teacher  in  the  little  secluded  settlements. 
For  several  years  he  thinks  the  same  thoughts,  teaches  the 
same  subjects  in  the  same  way,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the 

same  people,  the  same  ideas.  He  knows  little  of  all  that  is 

stirring  in  the  great  world  of  educational  thought. 

Very  often  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  community  who  has  any 
pretensions  of  an  education,  and  is  looked  up  to  as  the  one  oracle, 
until  he  comes  naturally  to  feel  himself  a model  of  erudition.  His 
teaching  is  the  only  teaching  known  to  the  community  and  hence 
is  the  best.  Under  the  influence  of  popular  opinion,  he  comes 
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to  feel  that  he  has  reached  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder 
and  is  in  possession  of  all  that  is  possible  for  him  to  acquire. 
He  is  likely  to  resent  as  an  imputation  on  his  ability  any  sugges- 
tion of  change  in  his  regime  that  some  wandering  emigrant  from 
the  outer  world  may  chance  to  suggest;  and  resorts  to  the  worn 
out  argument,  that  what  was  good  enough  for  the  parents  must  be 
good  enough  for  the  children.  It  is  only  to  the  narrow  and  self- 
sufficient  person  that  the  idea  of  continual  progress  and  acquire- 
ment is  distasteful. 

The  university  professor  fully  realizes  the  necessity  of  moving 
out  and  widening  his  circle,  consequently  it  is  provided  that  once 
in  every  six  or  seven  years  each  teacher  shall  receive  his  regular 
salary  and  go  abroad,  probably  to  Europe,  and  gain  new  exper- 
iences and  meet  intellects  brighter  and  better  trained  than  his  own. 
Each  institution  has  its  peculiar  way  of  thinking.  There  is  an 
intellectual  atmosphere  that  clothes  these  different  places  of  learn- 
ing which  is  peculiar  and  distinctive,  and  if  one  breathes  it  too 
long  and  continuously  it  becomes  unhealthful.  It  is  necessary  to 
expand  and  grow  larger,  it  is  well  to  take  a swing  into  the  greater 
world  around. 

Men  of  wide  culture  and  intellect,  realizing  the  need  of  thus 
broadening  their  views,  have  instituted  various  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing this  end.  They  know  that  by  coming  in  contact  with  other 
bright  intellects  whose  tendencies  are  different,  that  they  are  gain- 
ing new  points  and  ideas  and  seeing  new  applications  of  old  truths. 
The  various  conventions,  institutes  and  summer  schools  are 
established  for  this  purpose. 

Glance  through  the  columns  of  any  educational  journal  and 
you  will  see  notices  of  many  meetings  of  this  character.  All  sorts 
and  conditions  of  teachers  can  meet  here  and  gain  what  is  neces- 
sary to  their  profession;  or  at  least  realize  that  there  is  much 
beyond  their  own  little  circle.  Here  nearly  extinguished  lights 
can  receive  new  energy  and  determination,  come  in  touch  with 
leading  educators  and  join  in  discussions  of  new  ways  and  means. 

Conventions  and  institutes  form  a large  part  of  such 

gatherings.  There  is  little  actual  instruction  given  here:  it  is  to 

the  summer  schools  that  we  have  to  look  for  that.  A few  years 

ago  a summer  school,  in  the  modern  sense,  was  looked  on  as  one 

of  the  world’s  wonders.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  educa- 
» t 
tional  institution  of  first  rank  that  has  not  a summer  session.  The 

Chicago  University  continues  the  year  round,  thus  giving  teachers 

an  opportunity  to  make  good  use  of  their  summer  vacations. 

These  schools  are  productive  of  the  greatest  good.  Not  only 
do  they  enable  students  to  continue  their  courses,  but  an  opportunity 
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is  given  those  who  teach  during  the  school  year  to  gain  fresh 
knowledge  and  inspirations  for  another  year’s  work. 

As  soon  as  a man  ceases  to  be  a systematic  student,  he  ceases 
to  be  an  effective  teacher.  In  order  to  gain  and  hold  any  degree 
of  success  as  a teacher,  one  must  be  in  sympathy  with  learners, 
and  it  is  only  by  nourishing  the  powers  of  acquiring  in  one’s  self 
that  he  can  help  others  to  acquire. 

It  is  the  conscientious  teacher  who  continually  asks:  What  bear- 
ing will  this  or  that  study  have  on  my  teaching?  Yet  while  a cer- 
tain amount  of  professional  knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  teacher, 
study  in  one  line  with  one  end  in  view  is  narrowing.  The  teacher 
often  teaches  more  by  what  he  is  than  by  what  he  knows;  and  in 
following  out  his  bent  in  some  line  of  study  that  may  not  be 
directly  applicable  to  his  immediate  work,  he  has  broadened  himself 
and  has  a circumference  as  well  as  a centre  to  his  world. 

The  habit  of  study  is  invaluable  to  a teacher,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity he  has  for  this  should  be  eagerly'  embraced.  A well-disci- 
plined mind  can  acquire  by  itself,  to  a certain  degree,  but  ordinary 
students  need  direction  and  guidance  from  more  mature  and  better 
trained  minds. 

Briefly^  all  this  is  the  special  office  of  the  summer  schools. 
Their  rapid  increase  in  number  and  attendance  shows  conclusively 
that  they  are  necessary  to  educational  growth. 

The  teacher  who  would  avoid  those  barriers  to  intellectual 
progress,  stagnation,  routine,  indifference  to  knowledge,  minds 
that  “cream  and  mantle  like  a standing  pool,” — must  seek 
that  companionship  of  men  and  books  which  alone  insures  immunity. 

The  teacher  who  has  attended  the  summer  school  is  easily 
distinguished  from  his  fellow-teacher  who  has  remained  in  the  old 
rut.  The  former  comes  to  his  work  with  fresh  stores  of  knowl- 
edge, new  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  a consciousness  of  being  in  full 
sympathy  with  leading  educational  views.-  For  an  academy  or 
high  school  teacher  a year  at  some  recognized  university  is  needed 
to  wear  off,  or  at  least  wear  into,  his  scales  of  self-sufficiency  and 
to  lead  him  to  higher  thoughts;  for  the  world  of  development  has 
gone  on  since  his  graduation  days.  He  recognizes  on  his  return 
that  he  has  gained  new  and  valuable  acquaintances  with  men  of 
culture,  and  feels  less  egotistical,  yet  more  of  a man  in  conse- 
quence. He  is  satisfied  that  his  money  is  well  invested,  for  he  has 
bought  that  which  will  never  wear  out  nor  be  lost  to  him.  It  is 
capital  that  will  continually  draw  interest;  capital  that  can  be  use 
always  without  decreasing  in  value  and  that  passes  current  in  all  p?‘s 
of  the  word.  "Good  intentions,  minus  intelligence  and  activity  are 
locomotives  less  the  wheels  and  steam.” 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

The  people  of  Beaver  kindly  offer  to  all  who  attend  the  summer  school  at  Fort  Cameron 
free  hay  for  their  teams  and  free  lodging  in  the  well  arranged  houses  at  the  Fort  for  themselves. 
A large  attendance  is  anticipated. 

The  Southern  Branch  of  the  B.  Y.  Academy  Summer  School  will  be  held  this  year  in 
Fort  Cameron,  Beaver,  and  will  continue  four  weeks.  A large  corps  of  instructors  will  be  in 
attendance.  There  is  no  better  place  in  Utah  for  a summer  school  than  Fort  Cameron. 

The  teachers  of  Sevier  county  will  hold  a summer  school  at  Richfield  for  five  weeks,  to  be 
followed  by  a two  weeks'  official  institute.  It  will  begin  Monday,  May  27,  1895.  Prof's.  N. 
L.  Nelson,  and  Jos.  L.  Horne  of  the  B.  Y.  Academy  have  been  engaged  for  the  school  and 
Prof.  G.  H.  Brimhall  for  institute  lectures.  Prof.  Whiting  of  the  University  of  Utah  will  also 
appear  in  a course  of  Lectures.  Miss  Hamblin  of  Salt  Lake  City  schools  will  conduct  the 
classes  in  Primary  Methods,  and  Miss  Helen  Winters  in  Physical  Culture. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Tanner,  in  a recent  address  before  the  teachers  of  Sanpete  county  on  the  New 
Geography  urged  that  geography  be  studied  exclusively  from  the  standpoint  of  great  cities. 
All  human  activity,  converges  in  the  city,  and  he  who  knows  thoroughly  the  geography  of  the 
cities  with  their  vast  and  far  reaching  exchanges,  gains  a related  conception  of  all  the  industries 
of  mankind.  Nor  need  he  study  many  cities.  Ten  centres  of  this  kind  with  their  ramifications, 
will  give  the  student  all  that  is  worth  burdening  the  memory  with  in  geography. 

Two  days’  conventions  are  coming  into  favor.  The  Sanpete  teachers  had  such  a gathering 
on  May  10  and  n.  Dr.  J.  M.  Tanner  of  Salt  Lake  City  addressed  them  on  the  New  Geo- 
graphy, and  on  Libraries  : How  to  acquire  and  how  to  use  them.  Prof  N.  L.  Nelson  treated 
two  subjects,  viz  : Impression  and  Expression,  and  Personal  Magnetism.  Prof.  G.  H.  Brim- 
hall  lectured  on  The  Tests  of  a Teacher,  and  Prof.  W.  E.  Rydalch  on  How  to  Teach 
Domestic  Science.  The  two  last  named  gentlemen  also  delivered  popular  lectures  at  Mt. 
Pleasant  and  Ephraim,  respectively. 

The  Brigham  Young  Academy  summer  school  begins  its  fifth  annual  session  of  five  weeks, 
May  27,  1895.  Following  are  the  courses  offered  : School  Supervisions;  School  Management ; 
Theory  of  Teaching ; Child  Study  ; Psychology ; History  of  Education  ; Methods  and 
Devices;  Training  School  Practice  ; Normal  Drawing ; Arithmetic;  Algebra,  Elementary  and 
Advanced;  Trigonometry,  Plain  and  Spherical;  Analytical  Geometry;  Calculus;  Physics; 
Chemistry;  Botany;  Physical  Geography;  Physiology;  English  Grammar;  English  Litera- 
ture ; Rhetoric  ; General  History;  U.  S.  History  ; Civil  Government ; Ethics  ; Physical  Culture; 
French;  German  ; Latin.  In  Music  the  following  courses  : Piano  Classics;  Pi9.n0  Technique  ; 
Church  Organ;  Sight  Reading;  Voice  Culture;  Harmony  Simplified.  In  Ladies'  Work; 
Art,  Needle  Work,  Plain  Sewing  and  Dressmaking.  A parallel  class  for  children  will  also  be 
conducted.  The  faculty  consists  of  ten  teachers.  The  courses  in  mus:c  and  mathematics  will 
be  continued  for  ten  weeks,  should  enough  students  desire  them  to  justify. 

SPECIAL  EXCURSION  RATES  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST,  VIA  THE  UNION 

PACIFIC,  JUNE  17 TH,  1895. 

The  following  special  rates  are  authorized  by  the  Union  Pacific  for  the  sale  of  round  trip 
tickets  June  17th,  1895,  from  Logan,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake,  Provo,  Spanish  Fork,  Park  City  and 
\ points  intermediate. 

To  all  Missouri  River  points  - $30.00 

To  St.  Louis,  via  direct  lines  - $37-5° 

To  Chicago  -----  $41.5° 

ickets  will  be  good  for  return  to  September  8th,  1895. 
r particulars  call  on  or  write  to  nearest  Ticket  Agent  or 

D.  E.  Burley,  General  Agent , Passenger  Dept., 

201  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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The  summer  school  in  Manti  will  go  on,  so  we  are  informed,  though  as  to  whether  it  will 
have  the  same  or  a similar  faculty  we  are  not  advised.  The  counties  of  Sanpete  and  Juab 
voted  to  hold  their  official  institutes  at  Manti,  and  it  was  this  fact  that  determined  the  holding 
of  the  school.  Dr.  J.  M.  Tanner  will  be  in  charge 

There  was  a lively  contest  between  Richfield  and  Monroe  for  the  Sevier  County  Summer 
School.  Monroe  promised  thirty  students,  and  offered  their  school  building  free,  if  they  would 
hold  the  school  there.  Richfield  made  the  same  offer  with  the  addition  of  ten  more  students. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  it  at  the  latter  place.  Circulars  of  the  school  are  out  and  everything 
looks  promising  for  good  results. 


BRIGHAM  YOUNG  ACADEMY. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  classes  in  the  Scientific  Department  was  Astronomy. 

The  military  students  expect  to  spend  a part  of  one  day  next  week  in  target-shooting. 

The  classes  in  Chemistry  have  been  well  attended,  and  excellent  work  has  been  done. 

“Business  before  pleasure  !’’  The  former  we  have  had,  now  for  the  latter  in  huge  pro- 
portions! 

Miss  Alice  Clark,  one  of  the  training  normals,  will  open  a kindergarten  during  the  summer 
school  term. 

Students  in  General  History  B have  spent  the  past  month  in  studying  the  political  history 
of  modern  Europe. 

The  Normal  penmanship  and  drawing  classes  are  engaged  in  preparing  specimens  and 
charts  for  exhibition. 

Elder  Reynolds  finished  his  course  of  lectures  on  the  Book  of  Mormon  for  this  semester, 
Tuesday,  May  14th. 

The  geologists  are  finishing  their  year’s  work  with  a colored  geological  map  of  Utah.  They 
are  all  candidates  for  graduation. 

The  commercial  and  academic  students  are  making  extensive  preparations  for  class-day 
exercises  on  the  22nd  inst. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  there  is  quite  a number  of  the  Academy  Faculty  who  expect 
to  attend  the  Teacher's  Association  at  Denver  this  summer. 

The  students  are  all  anticipating  a fine  time  during  commencement  week,  and  judging 
from  the  arrangements  that  have  been  made,  their  hopes  will  not  be  blighted. 

Prof.  Keeler  is  working  on  the  manuscript  for  a new  text-book  on  book-keeping.  It  will 
contain  matter  of  an  up  to-date  character  on  the  science  and  practice  of  accounts. 

The  classses  in  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing  have  solved  the  problems  of  plane 
figures,  isometric  and  orthographic  projections  and  applications  in  architectural  work. 

There  have  been  seven  students  in  Philology  A and  B.  These  have  done  good  work  in 
Earle’s  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,  and  Sayce's  Principles  of  Comparative  Philology. 

As  is  usual  the  Domestic  Science  class  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Academy.  Thorough- 
ness has  characterized  the  work.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  students  were  registered  in  this 
course. 

The  Field  day  sports  will  be  held  next  Saturday,  May  18th,  on  the  second  ward  square  , 
The  University  base  ball  team,  and  Althetic  Club  will  be  here,  and  we  expect  some  very  lively 
contests.  This  is  a new  feature  in  the  history  of  our  Utah  schools,  but  we  hope  that  college 
enthusiasm  will  increase,  and  that  the  students  of  Provo  will  royally  entertain  their  guests  on 
that  and  all  other  similar  occasions. 
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Circulars  are  out  announcing  a summer  session  of  the  Commercial  College.  This  will  be 
the  third  year  in  which  summer  courses  have  been  offered.  Indications  point  to  a good 
attendance. 

The  training  class  in  kindergarten  has  done  good,  faithful  work  this  year.  Two  of  the 
young  ladies  receive  diplomas.  Kindergarten  methods  are  progressing  as  is  shown  by  the  work 
done  by  the  1895  class. 

Next  year  the  new  system  which  allows  no  regular  students  to  elect  courses  until  their 
fifth  year’s  work,  will  be  in  vogue,  and  we  are  certain  that  it  will  prove  a benefit  to  the  students, 
and  also  to  the  Academy. 

The  Zoologists  have  turned  room  B into  a taxidermist’s  laboratory.  Anatomical  specimens 
of  snakes  and  frogs,  together  with  arsenically  prepared  bird  skins  are  to  be  found  on  Prof. 
Wolfe’s  desk  every  morning.  , 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  bright  smiling  (?)  faces  of  the  students  as  they  enter  the  class- 
rooms for  examinations.  It  shows  that  they  have  confidence  in  themselves,  and  are  sure  that 
they  have  mastered  the  subjects  pursued. 

Upwards  of  eighty  students  have  been  registered  in  the  commmercial  College  during  the 
present  school  year,  which  is  the  largest  number  for  any  one  year  since  its  organization  Pros- 
pects for  the  next  year  are  indeed  flattering. 

Again  that  wee  traitor,  Love,  has  taken  one  of  our  students  away — Mr.  Marion  Clinger,  who 
was  married  to  Miss  Rebecca  Dorius,  of  Ephraim  on  the  8th  inst.  Congratulations  Marion.  Mr. 
Clinger  leavesjhe  1st  of  June  on  a mission  to  the  Southern  States. 

Mrs.  Craig  will  attend  the  National  Teachers'  convention  held  in  Denver,  in  July,  hoping 
to  hear  important  branches  of  the  kindergarten  discussed.  From  there  she  goes  direct  to 
Chicago  where  she  will  continue  her  studies  in  Froebel’s  principles. 

The  Botony  classes  under  Prof.  Wolfe  have  made  regular  excursions  every  Friday  after- 
noon since  April  1st.  There  are  thirty-seven  students  enrolled.  Botany  A students  are  busy 
with  the  phenerogamia,  while  those  in  Botany  B are  working  in  Fungi  and  Mosses. 

Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser  lectured  before  the  Polysophical  Society,  Friday  evening,  March  10th. 
His  subject  was  “A  Character  Sketch  of  Jesus  Christ.’’  Though  we  have  listened  to  Dr.  Maesar 
before,  we  doubt  that  he  has  ever  delivered  a lecture  in  a more  pleasing  and  forcible  manner 
than  he  did  that  evening. 

Another  year  has  been  added  to  the  college  course  to  take  effect  next  year ; two  years' 
work  entitles  the  student  to  a certificate  ; three  years,  to  a diploma.  The  reason  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  course  is  to  give  better  oppoitunities  for  the  laying  of  a broad  foundation  on  which 
to  build  a thorough  business  education. 

The  almost  perfect  attendance  and  prompt  preparations  of  the  students  in  Psychology  A, 
which  became  so  large  that  it  had  to  be  divided  into  two  sections,  is  indicative  of  progress  in 
the  study  of  mental  science.  The  work  has  proceeded  along  the  line  of  the  discovery  of  laws 
governing  mental  development  and  culture. 

The  students  in  standard  Geography,  have  discussed  the  subject,  during  the  past  semester, 
by  the  lecture  method.  After  placing  diagrams  on  the  black-board,  they  would  appear  before 
the  class  as  instructors  each  taking  a special  topic.  This  method  has  produced  a marked 
improvement  not  only  in  specific  information  but  in  expression  and  personal  bearing. 

During  the  past  year  five  students  have  successfully  worked  through  the  requirements  of 
Latin  D,  having  read  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  the  first  book  of  Virgil,  and 
Latin  Syntax.  Thirteen  students  in  Latin  B.  have  very  satisfactorily  completed  Harkness’ 
Latin  Methods,  and  fifteen  chapters  of  Caesar.  Thirty-three  students  have  done  very  good 
work  in  Latin  A,  having  read  half  of  Bellum  Helveticum,  three  chapters  of  Caesar,  and  a 
number  of  fables  from  Phaedrus.  Five  students  have  taken  Greek  A,  working  through  half  of 
Initia  Graeca,  and  portions  of  St.  John's  Gospel  in  Greek. 
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The  interest  in  Theory  of  Teaching  B,  has  been  intense.  Concise  lectures,  free  discussion 
of  Theories  and  Practices  have  led  to  a constant  research  for  facts  and  their  relationship.  The 
course  has  been  an  extensive  and  thorough  one — in  school  organization,  school  management, 
class  management,  making  of  plans  and  programs,  and  in  the  art  of  securing  and  making  proper 
use  of  attention. 

The  two  large  classes  in  physiology  have  worked  hard  and  successfully  this  semester. 
Their  efficiency  is  attested,  (r)  by  the  regular  daily  class-work  ; (2)  by  examining  reviews  ; (3) 
by  their  careful  drawings  ; (4)  by  their  diagrams;  (5)  by  their  sets  of  practical  notes;  (6)  by 
their  sustaining  an  exhaustive  examination  in  the  entire  field  passed  over  with  direct  reference 
to  their  own  notes,  diagrams,  and  drawings. 

Mr.  Rydalch’s  class  in  Chuich  History  perpetrated  a surprise  on  him  Monday  evening, 
May  13th.  The  company  assembled  in  the  Probert  Hall  and  from  there  marched  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Rydalch,  and  escorted  him  to  the  Academy  rooms  where  a fine  banquet  was 
spread.  The  program  was  interspersed  with  songs,  recitations,  toasts,  etc.  All  who  partici- 
pated, pronounced  it  worthy  of  remembrance. 

Friday  morning,  May  17,  as  Prof.  Nelson  sat  before  his  class  in  oratory,  ready  to  make 
critical  notes  on  the  orations  appointed  for  the  day,  the  students  turned  the  battery  of  their 
eloquence  upon  his  devoted  head.  Each  appeared  with  a neat  little  speech  complimentary  of 
the  methods  pursued  and  the  work  done,  and  a beautiful  pneumatic  inkstand  was  presented  the 
surprised  professor,  as  a souvenir  of  the  occasion. 

Pedagogics  B has  quite  minutely  traced  the  path  of  pedagogy  from  the  reformation  to 
the  present  time.  The  relationship  of  the  various  factors  of  educational  evolution  has  been 
a matter  of  special  effort  and  has  resulted  in  placing  the  student  upon  an  eminence  of  infor- 
mation from  which  can  be  seen  clearly  the  beginning  from  the  end,  and  from  which  also  the 
value  of  method  may  be  historically  examined. 

The  broadness  of  educational  vigor  and  the  depth  of  thought  manifest  by  the  students  of 
the  class  in  Pedagogics  C,  give  evidence  of  extensive  reading  and  intensive  reflection  on  the 
philosophy  of  education  covering  the  ground  of  the  object  of  man's  existence,  of  aims  in 
education,  of  educational  periods,  of  educational  capacities,  of  educational  instrumentalities, 
and  of  educational  processes  including  the  philosophy  of  method. 

The  class  of  Normals  in  Drawing  have  studied  the  principles  of  landscape  and  object 
drawing  with  applications  of  parallel  and  angular  perspective,  and  the  drawing  of  a great  variety 
of  figures  based  on  the  type  forms  of  geometrical  solids,  the  sphere,  hemisphere,  cube,  cylinder, 
prism,  pyramid,  cone,  etc.  The  pupils  have  made  satisfactory  progress  for  the  time  given  and 
feel  encouraged  to  find  drawing  so  useful  an  aid  in  the  pursuit  of  other  studies. 

The  class  in  shop  practice,  deserves  great  credit  for  the  amount  of  work  done  for  the  Acad- 
emy, as  well  as  for  the  progress  made  in  the  skillful  use  of  tools.  Cases,  cabinets,  tables, 
benches,  and  useful  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  constructed,  requiring  about  the  same 
degree  of  skill  as  the  work  usually  done  in  our  home  cabinet  shops.  While  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  teach  a trade,  many  of  the  pupils  are  so  far  advanced  in  the  use  and  care  of  tools  that 
a little  study  of  carpentry  will  qualify  them  to  be  wage-earners  in  the  building  trades. 

Theology  H.  consisting  of  about  forty  of  the  leading  students,  including  fifteen  young 
men  lately  called  on  missions,  has  considered  the  philosophy  of  the  gospel.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers have  expressed  their  surprise  that  doctrines  and  ordinances,  which  they  never  dreamed  of 
being  able  to  give  other  than  empirical  reasons  for,  are  nevertheless  so  vital  a part  of  the  true 
philosophy  of  the  universe.  They  feel  that  they  can  now  as  never  before,  “give  a reason  for 
the  hope  that  is  within  them.’’ 

Three  courses  in  penmanship,  have  been  given  this  semester,  one  in  business  writing,  one 
in  artistic  penmanship,  and  one  for  normals  with  instructions  on  methods  of  teaching.  The 
correct  swinging  muscular  movement  has  been  taught  in  all  the  classes,  and  the  pupils  encouraged 
to  write  any  slant  from  standard  to  vertical  and  backhand  that  each  finds  upon  trial  best  adapted 
for  his  purpose.  But  after  repeated  trials  nearly  all  in  business  writing  have  adopted  the  for- 
ward slant  and  the  modified  form  of  letters  adapted  to  modern  business  penmanship. 
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On  Monday  evening  of  Commencement  week  the  class  in  Elocution  B,  wilt  give  an 
exhibit  to  which  the  students  and  public  generally  are  invited.  The  program  will  consist  of 
recitations  interspersed  with  music  and  songs.  The  policy  of  the  teacher  has  been  to  train 
each  pupil  to  independent  judgement  in  the  choice  and  rendition  of  selections.  Accordingly 
the  selections  to  be  rendered  next  Monday  evening,  will  be  exclusively  the  work  of  the 
students,  the  teacher  having  declined  to  offer  criticism  on  them. 

The  work  done  in  the  M.  I.  Normal  Class  this  semester,  has  been  of  a peculiarly  demonstra- 
tive character,  i.  e.  it  has  demonstrated  the  real  comprehensiveness  of  the  course,  the  vital 
need  for  it,  the  imperative  necessity  of  a higher  or  more  advanced  character  intellectually  of 
the  students  taking  the  course,  and  the  wide-spreading  and  unlimited  influence  that  is  being 
exerted  and  of  necessity  must  be  exerted  by  the  operations  of  this  class.  The  present  class  has 
been  a good  one.  Next  year  the  class  will  be  in  session  between  conferences  i e.  from 
October  to  April. 

Notwithstanding  much  sickness  among  the  children,  eighty-five  have  been  enrolled 
during  the  year  in  the  Kindergarten.  Twelve  have  been  in  regular  attendance  for  two  years. 
Flowers  have  been  analyzed  this  spring  by  the  tots,  which  has  led  to  talks,  songs,  stories  and 
games  of  various  kinds.  The  last  week’s  work  consisted  in  reviewing  the  songs,  talks,  stories 
and  games  learned  during  the  year.  Great  retentiveness  of  memory  was  demonstrated  by  the 
little  ones.  The  closing  exercises  were  given  Friday,  May  17.  The  children  spending  the 
afternoon  at  Mrs.  Craig's  home  where  a pole  was  erected  for  the  May  dance. 

The  class  in  Oratory  was  experimental,  this  being  the  first  semester  lor  the  trial  of  the 
course.  The  class  consisted  of  twelve  members,  all  young  men.  So  remarkable  has  been  their 
improvement  that  the  popularity  of  the  course  is  assured  for  next  year.  These  young  men  have 
come  before  the  students  and  public  on  many  occasions,  the  policy  of  the  teacher  being  to 
give  every  opportunity  possible  to  get  practice  in  public  speaking,  and  during  Commencement 
week  an  exhibit  will  be  made  in  which  each  will  deliver  an  oration  the  preparation  of  which 
from  first  to  last  as  also  the  delivery  must  depend  upon  his  individual  judgement. 

For  thoroughness  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching,  the  present  class  in  Sunday 
school  methods  has  perhaps  excelled  the  previous  ones,  and  with  but  few  exceptions  the  mem- 
bers are  competent  not  only  to  plan  and  professionally  prepare  lessons  and  conduct  classes 
successfully,  but  also  to  give  instructions  to  their  fellow  teachers.  How  to  use  the  guide, 
manage  meetings,  take  the  lead  of  recreations,  and  accomplish  self-culture  have  been  the  chief 
features  of  the  work  in  the  Young  Ladies’  Guide  class.  Notwithstanding  the  attendance  has 
been  optional  it  has  been  one  of  the  largest  classes  in  the  Academy  and  is  attended  with  results 
that  emphatically  urge  its  continuance. 

The  graduating  class  in  Rhetoric  are  determined  not  to  be  a whit  behind  their  predecessors. 
Something  of  the  original  Greek  meaning  of  Rhetoric  has  attached  to  the  work  in  this  course 
for  two  or  three  years  past.  Attention  has  been  paid  not  only  to  composition  but  10  the  delivery 
of  composition.  Accordingly  the  literary  exhibition  to  be  held  Tuesday  evening  of  Commence- 
ment week  will  show  original  work  in  narratives,  descriptions,  lectures,  orations,  poems,  etc., 
and  also  the  improvement  made  in  personal  bearing,  articulation,  and  freedom  from  the  vocal 
defects  so  common  to  the  school  boy  age.  Part  of  the  conditions  is  that  each  student  must 
depend  entirely  upon  his  own  judgement  in  the  preparation  of  his  work. 


A mule  is  a pun  on  the  hoss.  Common  sense  is  the  instinkt 
of  reason.  Politeness  has  won  more  viktorys  than  logick  ever  haz. 
What  a man  kant  win  with  politeness  iz  out  ov  the  reach  ov  every 
thing  except  a klub.  A man  has  as  much  rite  tew  spell  a word  as 
it  is  pronounced  as  he  has  to  pronounce  it  the  way  it  ain’t  spelt. 
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